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THE  MAGIC  OP  THE  SEA 


CHAPTER  I 

I SHIP  IN  A FRENCH  SMUGGLER 

“ I remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips. 

And  the  sea  tides  tossing  free. 

And  Spanish  Sailors  with  bearded  lips, 

And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  Ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  Sea.” 

The  fishing  had  been  worse  than  ever  in  Wexford  Bay 
that  spring  of  1767.  So  small  had  been  our  nightly 
catches  during  April  that  when  we  hauled  our  almost 
empty  nets  of  an  early  morning,  my  father  would 
shake  his  gray  head  ominously.  On  the  morning  of 
that  eventful  day,  he  stood  up  in  the  stem  of  the 
lugger,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  corduroy  breeches 
pockets,  looking  ruefully  ashore. 

“ It’s  the  ould  curse  of  castin9  the  nets  on  St. 
Martin’s  eve  come  back  upon  the  boy,  Shane,99  he  said. 
“ God  pity  the  poor  women  and  childer  ashore,  de- 
pendin’ on  this  fishin9  for  a bit  an9  a sup.99 

“ ’Tis  sinful  to  speak  so  thanklessly  of  His  mercy 
and  goodness,  father,”  I corrected,  looking  up  plead- 
ingly  in  his  face ; “ the  herrin’U  strike  in  in  shoals 
anon  — an9  ye  know  ye’ve  often  tould  me  there’s  as 
good  fish  in  the  say  as  ever  was  caught." 

The  reproachful  look  which  this  futile  attempt  to 
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cajole  him  into  a more  hopeful  mood  brought  upon 
his  face  made  me  shiver. 

“ A child  of  seventeen  should  have  l’arnt  better  man- 
ners nor  attemptin’  to  correct  his  father,  Shane. 
Climb  to  the  masthead  and  have  a sharp  look  about 
ye  for  an  off-shore  sail.  If  some  trader  wantin’  a 
pilot  doesn’t  turn  up  shortly,  the  poor  childer’ll  be 
starvin’.” 

With  not  a breath  of  wind  to  steady  her,  the  lugger 
rolled  lazily  in  the  tail  of  the  long  ground  swell  heav- 
ing in  round  Greenore  Point,  making  the  climb  up  the 
luff  of  the  sail  no  easy  task.  But  the  lovely  view  as 
I swept  the  horizon  with  my  eyes  from  the  masthead 
well  repaid  me  for  my  labor.  No  sail  save  those  of 
the  fishing  fleet  that  dotted  the  bay  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  was  in  sight.  The  light  on  Tuscar  Rock 
was  still  burning  and  out  of  the  Atlantic  rose  the 
bright  yellow  sun,  gilding  sea  and  shore  with  a rare 
radiance.  But  it  was  the  rarer  charm  of  the  inland 
greenness  that  held  my  eyes  till  he  called  me  down. 

When  he  had  eaten  a bit  of  breakfast,  almost  si- 
lently, he  bid  me  lay  down  in  the  cuddy  and  get  a 
wink  of  sleep.  Having  been  on  watch  since  midnight, 
I was  glad  of  the  rest.  But  sleep  there  was  none  for 
me  with  my  mind  in  such  ferment.  For  years,  in  fact, 
ever  since  Jack  Barry  had  left  the  fishing  and  gone 
to  the  Pennsylvania  colony,  I had  been  growing  more 
and  more  tired  of  it.  Though  some  three  years  my 
elder,  Jack  and  I had  been  close  chums  since  we  were 
small  lads,  carrying  our  sods  of  turf  to  school  under 
our  arms  to  keep  our  bare  feet  from  freezing  in  winter, 
on  the  bare  earth  floor.  Often  had  we  pledged  our 
boyish  fidelity  to  the  friendship  that  had  no  end,  on  our 
way  to  and  from  school.  And  when  Jack’s  opportu- 
nity came,  he  was  not  for  going  without  me.  But  I 
bid  him  go,  if  for  no  better  reason  than  that  of  the 
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sooner  getting  me  out  to  the  American  colonies,  where 
such  fine  chances  for  sailor  men  were  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Jack’s  father  had  a distant  relative  in 
Cork,  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Cork  packets,  who 
found  Jack  a berth  on  the  Atilla.  From  year  to 
year  Jack  had  written  me  of  his  progress.  I was  los- 
ing little,  he  said,  in  staying  at  the  fishing  till  I was 
man  grown,  for  there  was  no  better  school  for  equip- 
ping one  for  the  sea. 

But  this  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  my  desire 
to  get  where  there  was  money  to  be  made  to  help  feed 
the  little  mouths  at  home  and  promotion  to  be  won. 
My  father’s  strange,  despairful  mood  put  my  mind  in 
such  ferment  that  my  normally  too  active  imagination 
ran  riot  over  the  whole  scope  of  existence  within  my 
yet  narrow  range.  The  tales  he  had  told  me,  on  calm 
summer  days,  when  the  air  was  sweet  with  the  smell 
of  primrose  and  hawthorn  blossoms,  of  sea  fairies  and 
“ Tir  na  Ton,”  where  they  lived  and  gamboled  in 
festive  mirth,  had  gone  far  toward  creating  in  me  this 
yearning  to  be  away  from  our  profitless  drudgery. 
So  I lay  there,  wedged  into  the  little  cuddy,  in  the 
bow  of  the  lugger,  sleeplessly  watching  the  play  of 
sad  thoughts  on  his  bearded  face,  sitting  in  the  stern 
overhauling  the  nets  ready  for  the  evening’s  cast. 
Before  noon  I had  determined  to  find  my  way  to  the 
American  colonies  ere  the  end  of  another  year. 

It  must  have  been  the  change  in  my  looks,  per- 
haps, come  from  the  fixed  purpose  in  my  mind  that, 
in  the  afternoon,  made  him  so  reticent.  Whatever  the 
cause,  I felt  something  was  soon  to  happen.  The  wind 
freshened  to  a four-knot  southerly  toward  night,  and 
a low  cloudiness  overspread  the  sky.  Shortly  after 
dark  when  we  were  reaching  out  toward  Tuscar,  a brig 
loomed  up  out  of  the  night  and  hove  her  maintopsail 
to  the  mast,  close  aboard  of  us. 
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“ ’Tis  the  Hirondille,  saints  in  heaven  be  praised, 
Shane ! ” cried  my  father,  “ come  an’  haul  in  the  nets 
an*  we’ll  go  alongside.” 

I had  never  known  him  to  be  mistaken  in  a vessel 
that  he  had  once  been  aboard  of.  Twice  before  had 
we  piloted  her  close  in,  some  miles  west  of  Tacumshane ; 
once  when  he  had  landed  a cargo  of  grain  and  tobacco 
from  America,  and  once  with  wine  and  brandy  from 
Bordeaux. 

“ Come  aboard,  come  aboard,  Ronan ! ” called  a voice 
from  the  brig’s  poop,  before  we  had  reached  her  gang- 
way ; “ there’s  no  time  to  be  lost.” 

They  threw  us  a stout  tow  rope  for  the  lugger  and 
when  I had  made  it  well  fast  to  the  mast  and  bridled 
it  down  to  the  night  heads,  I followed  my  father  on 
board.  Captain  Ryan  and  his  mates  gave  me  a cordial 
welcome  and  he  congratulated  me  on  the  fine  man  I had 
grown  since  he  saw  me  last.  He  was  a man  with  whom 
I would  have  loved  to  sail  round  the  world,  and  now 
that  I had  his  ear,  I offered  him  my  services  as  ordi- 
nary seaman.  He  was  one  man  short  and  would  be 
glad  to  ship  me  at  two  pounds  sterling  per  month,  my 
father  willing.  He  sailed  under  the  French  flag,  but 
that  was  still  greater  urgency  to  me.  My  father  had 
been  meantime  bracing  her  sharp  up  and  trimming 
down  tacks  and  sheets  so  as  to  fetch  close  in  to  the 
secret  landing  place.  By  eleven  o’clock  the  grain  and 
tobacco  was  going  out  of  both  hatches  into  luggers 
alongside.  Half  an  hour  before  daybreak  all  work 
was  stopped  and  hatches  put  on,  shortly  after  Captain 
Ryan,  who  had  been  on  shore  a couple  of  hours,  came 
on  board.  He  bid  me  pass  my  luggage  on  board, 
when  our  lugger  was  hauled  alongside.  His  men  were 
hauling  it  aboard,  while  I was  having  a few  parting 
words  with  my  father. 

“ Yer  poor  mother’ll  be  distracted,  Shane,”  said  he, 
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clasping  me  to  his  breast  in  tears,  “ an*  yer  sisters,  too 
— it’ll  come  wid  such  sudden  shock  upon  them.  But 
’tis  for  the  best  in  the  end.  Ye’ll  not  forget  us,  son, 
an’  what  I have  taught  ye  of  the  past  of  the  Ronans’ll 
be  of  help  an’  encouragement  to  ye,  lad.” 

I was  in  no  mood  for  words,  nor  dared  I trust  myself 
with  speaking  many  if  I had  been.  I was  bent  that 
he  should  see  me  go  stout-hearted  at  least.  In  one 
brief  sentence  I told  him  that  they  should  have  a letter 
from  every  port  I came  to,  and  once  I had  a little  out- 
fit, the  letters  would  not  come  empty.  My  heart  ached 
to  see  how  he  tottered  and  hung  his  head,  going  down 
the  brig’s  gangway.  I jumped  aboard  to  help  him  set 
his  mainsail  and  without  another  word,  sprang  up 
aboard  the  brig,  as  the  lugger  filled  away  on  the  lar- 
board tack  and  stood  in  for  Tacumshane.  The  next 
moment  the  brig,  under  all  sail,  was  speeding  out  for 
mid  channel. 

When  day  presently*  broke,  I was  a bit  surprised  to 
see  that  the  brig  carried  ten  guns  and  a crew  of  fifty 
men  and  officers,  mostly  swarthy,  black-bearded  for- 
eigners. And  as  for  Captain  Ryan,  with  his  clean- 
cut  face,  framed  in  curly,  dark  beard,  and  tall  lithe 
figure,  I would  sooner  have  taken  him  for  a French 
or  Spanish  freebooter  than  what  he  really  was.  As 
the  morning  brightened,  he  walked  the  poop,  a little 
nervously,  stopping  at  every  turn  fore  and  aft  to  sweep 
the  horizon  with  his  glass,  which  he  carried  under  his 
arm.  His  officers  and  crew  stood  about  the  decks 
walking  or  chatting  in  groups,  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. I had  spoken  to  several  with  the  hope  of  get- 
ting some  information  as  to  what  my  duties  were  to  be, 
but  for  answer  came  only  the  shrug  of  shoulders  and 
jabbering  of  some  foreign  lingo  that  I took  to  be 
French.  The  Saltees  Islands  were  looming  up  on  our 
starboard  bow.  I looked  aft  toward  the  fast-fading 
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green  hills,  back  of  Kilmore  and  Tacumshane.  The 
captain  must  have  seen  something  in  my  look  that  at- 
tracted his  attention,  for  he  called  me  to  him.  But  ere 
I had  reached  his  side,  the  lookout  aloft  reported  two 
sail  standing  out  from  behind  the  Saltees.  Looking 
in  the  direction  toward  which  the  captain  leveled  his 
glass,  I saw  the  sails  of  two  lofty  ships.  They  were 
quite  close  together,  under  all  sail,  heading  out  across 
our  bow. 

“ Two  British  frigates  or  a sloop  of  war  an’  frigate,” 
spoke  Ryan  to  his  mate,  who  had  just  come  up  beside 
him ; “ set  all  starboard  stunsils  lively ! ” 

A moment  after,  the  mate,  a stout,  square-shouldered 
Celt,  had  shouted  the  order  in  commanding  voice  that 
I did  not  understand.  Studding  sails  fore  and  aft 
were  run  flapping  up  to  topsail  and  topgallant  yard- 
arms, tacks  were  boom  ended  and  sheets  trimmed 
down.  Then  he  hauled  her  to  a point  so  that  all  sail 
would  draw,  by  bringing  the  wind  a little  more  on  the 
quarter.  But  the  strangers  were  so  far  ahead,  so 
close  and  in  such  commanding  position  that  they  were 
able  to  head  us  off  whichever  way  we  headed.  The 
larger  ship,  too,  seemed  to  be  a faster  sailer  than  the 
brig,  for,  head  what  way  we  would,  she  gained  upon 
us.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  trying  her  on  a bow- 
line, the  brig’s  best  sailing  point,  as  such  course  would 
be  only  heading  back  in  for  the  land,  whence  there  was 
no  escape.  The  coast  guards  had  no  doubt  seen  us 
from  the  shore  ere  this.  Running  up  channel  was  no 
better.  There  was  a bare  chance  of  getting  clear  un- 
der cover  of  darkness,  by  going  “ north  about/’  if 
only  we  could  evade  capture  or  destruction  till  dark- 
ness came. 

In  trying  her  sailing  qualities  with  those  of  his  pur- 
suers on  one  course  and  another,  Ryan  was  cool  and 
looked  like  a man  superior  to  the  fate  that  seemed  to 
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await  him.  I was  sailor  enough  to  see  that  we  were 
as  good  as  captured  already  when  the  first  shot  from 
the  frigate  fell  close  to  our  forefoot. 

“ ’Tis  a pity  ye  had  not  gone  with  us  last  voyage, 
Shane,”  said  he  to  me,  the  first  word  he  had  spoken  to 
me  since  coming  to  his  call ; “ but  ye  can  fight  a bit, 
lad.  There  never  was  a Ronan  that  couldn’t.” 

“ I can  only  try,  sir ; I’ve  had  no  practice  so  far.” 

“ The  best  of  ’em  can  do  no  more,  Shane,”  he  re- 
turned, smiling,  and  then  told  his  men  to  run  the  stern 
chaser  out  over  the  starboard  quarter. 

Shots  from  the  frigate  were  now  falling  pretty  reg- 
ularly all  round  us.  Ryan  himself  sighted  the  first 
gun  aimed  at  the  frigate’s  spars.  But,  though  we  were 
now  well  in  range,  we  could  see  that  he  had  missed  his 
aim.  It  would  in  fact  have  been  almost  a miracle  for 
him  to  have  hit  at  that  distance,  as  we  were  well  out 
in  the  lift  of  the  channel  swell.  He  had  now  despaired 
of  evading  his  enemy  by  means  of  such  veering  and 
hauling  evolutions  and  decided  to  let  her  go  straight 
out  with  a quartering  wind,  trusting  for  his  escape  to 
his  “ long  tom.”  The  sloop  of  war  was  slowly  drop- 
ping astern  so  that  the  race  had  come  to  a test  between 
us  and  the  frigate.  But  it  was  all  one-sided,  as  she 
had  us  on  her  lee  beam,  and,  head  as  we  would,  she  had 
only  to  crowd  down  upon  us.  The  fact  that  we  had 
all  this  time  had  the  English  colors  flying  was  pretty 
plain  proof  that  he  knew  what  we  were.  He  was  now  so 
close  that  he  opened  on  us  with  his  larboard  broadside, 
some  of  the  shots  puncturing  our  sails  and  cutting 
away  running  gear.  It  would  have  only  been  a waste 
of  ammunition  and  labor  for  us  to  have  fired  our  four- 
pound  broadsiders  at  him.  Nor  would  it  do  to  go  on 
as  we  had  gone  and  let  him  make  a wreck  of  us  or  sink 
us  on  the  spot. 

At  Ryan’s  orders,  I had  thrown  off  my  coarse 
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corduroy  jacket  and  was  passing  powder  for  the  stern 
chaser.  Presently  a couple  of  shots  of  the  frigate’s 
fourth  broadside  crushed  through  our  bulwarks,  killing 
three  of  our  men  and  wounding  seven  more  or  less. 
At  this,  the  second  mate,  an  ugly-looking  fellow,  came 
aft  and  begun  a parley  with  Ryan  in  French.  The 
captain  answered  authoritatively  in  the  same  tongue, 
waving  his  arm  simultaneously  for  him  to  go  back  to 
his  duty,  and  when  the  fellow  boggled  and  retorted 
something,  Ryan  drew  his  sword  and  ran  him  to  his 
station. 

We  were  now  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  enemy,  and 
the  moment  he  came  back  to  his  post  on  the  weather 
quarter,  Ryan  ordered  our  broadside  opened  upon  the 
foe.  But  there  was  such  a cloud  of  smoke  between  us 
that  the  effect,  if  any,  could  not  be  seen.  Thenceforth 
it  was  load  and  fire  as  the  frigate  closed  down  upon 
us.  Man  after  man  fell  on  our  deck  at  his  gun.  But 
there  was  no  talk  of  surrender.  The  hotter  grew  the 
battle,  the  more  cool  and  courageous  Ryan  seemed  to 
grow.  His  men  bore  themselves  with  equal  valor,  save 
for  a jerky  impetuosity  and  almost  continuous  dis- 
course in  undertones  with  one  another.  I was  of 
course  too  busy  to  take  note  of  every  man’s  demeanor 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle ; yet  T could  hear  the  solid 
shot  smashing  into  our  hull  about  the  water  line  in  a 
way  that  told  that  the  Hirondille’s  hbur  had  come. 

“ ’Tis  a terrible  beginnin’  of  yer  sayfarin’  life, 
Shane,”  said  Ryan  to  me  sympathetically,  as  I ran 
past  him  with  a bucket  of  powder. 

But  the  captain  of  my  gun  was  shouting,  “ Powder ! 
Powder ! ” so  I could  not  stop  to  answer. 

Seeing  his  men  killed  off  so  numerously  and  his  ship 
riddled  with  shot  about  her  hull  and  her  spars, 
sails  and  rigging  cut  away  so  disastrously,  finally 
urged  our  captain  to  call  a brief  council  of  war.  After 
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he  and  his  mates  had  a few  words  together,  they  seemed 
to  have  decided  upon  letting  the  frigate  close  in  upon 
us,  for  they  ordered  the  light  sails  in  and  the  maintop- 
sail  hove  to  the  mast.  But  there  was  no  cessation  of 
our  fire  while  this  was  being  done.  The  frigate  now 
squared  away  head  down  upon  us.  She  played  her 
bow  chaser  upon  us  with  serious  effect  as  she  came  on 
and  our  broadsides  were  dealing  her  some  telling  shots. 

Presently  the  carpenter  reported  to  Captain  Ryan 
that  there  were  four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  and  she 
was  filling  fast.  A couple  of  hands  from  each  gun 
were  sent  to  the  pumps.  The  next  moment,  the  frigate, 
now  no  more  than  half  a mile  on  our  weather,  swung 
into  position  and  let  fly  her  starboard  broadside  into 
us.  There  were  no  more  than  twenty  men  left  alive 
on  our  decks.  The  second  mate,  too,  had  fallen,  and 
the  mate,  the  last  man  one  would  have  expected  to  hear 
call  for  quarter,  begged  Ryan  to  strike  his  colors  and 
surrender.  But  Ryan  answered  with  a firm  command 
to  bear  a hand  and  give  her  another  broadside,  sight- 
ing the  after  gun  himself.  Having  swung  around  so 
as  to  bring  her  larboard  battery  in  range,  the  frigate 
poured  that  into  us  from  scarcely  three  cables*  dis- 
tance. Our  mainmast  went  by  the  board,  most  of  the 
top  hamper  tumbling  down  about  our  heads  and  dis- 
mounting half  our  guns.  The  water  was  now  rushing 
in  on  deck  through  the  scuppers  and  shot  holes  in 
the  bulwarks. 

“ Lively  with  yer  guns  and  give  them  a parting  sa- 
lute ! ” shouted  Ryan. 

His  men  cheered,  in  French,  and  worked  with  a will. 
But  the  water  had  rushed  in  and  wet  their  powder  ere 
the  shots  were  rammed  home. 

“ Save  yerself  as  best  ye  can,  Shane ! ” said  Ryan 
to  me,  clinging  to  the  taffrail ; “ ye  may  yet  live  to  do 
something  for  the  liberty  of  yer  country.  I must  go 
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down  with  my  ship  to  a sailor’s  grave.  The  English 
dogs  would  torture  and  insult  me  worse  than  a hundred 
deaths.”  Then  he  shouted  a few  words  to  the  others 
in  French  as  the  sea  closed  in  around  us. 

Being  a good  swimmer,  and  eager  to  live,  for  many 
reasons,  I leaped  out  to  windward  far  as  I could,  clear 
of  the  wreck. 
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I DESERT  IN  THE  BARBADOS 

The  waters  of  St.  George’s  Channel  are  cool  enough, 
even  in  late  spring,  and  my  plunge  into  its  depths  for 
the  moment  sent  a disheartening  chill  through  me,  after 
the  fever  heat  of  the  fight.  But  my  usual  glow  of 
courage  came  back  the  moment  I reached  the  surface 
and  brushed  the  salt  water  out  of  my  eyes.  The  rattle 
of  the  frigate’s  last  broadsides  fired  into  the  sinking 
wreck  still  trembled  on  the  air  and  I could  see  a num- 
ber of  my  shipmates  swimming  about  me.  Then  I 
struck  out  for  a bit  of  floating  spar  close  on  my  right, 
upon  which  I was  able  to  raise  my  breast  and  head  well 
out  of  water.  By  this  means  I could  see  some  distance 
round  about  me.  I had  hoped  against  hope  that 
chance  or  destiny  might  have  changed  Ryan’s  purpose 
and  that  he  might  still  be  saved.  Several  of  the 
Frenchmen  had  caught  on  to  fragments  of  buoyant 
wreckage  and  were  resting  safely  as  I,  while  others 
floundered  about  spasmodically  without  any  such  life 
buoy. 

Short  as  the  distance  seemed  between  us  and  the 
nearest  frigate  during  the  last  moments  of  action,  it 
now  looked  very  long  to  me.  They  had  shortened  sail 
to  topsails  and  jib  and  she  seemed  to  move  slowly 
toward  us.  They  were  busy  repairing  damages  and 
looking  after  their  wounded.  As  the  benumbing  chill 
stiffened  my  limbs,  I almost  cursed  their  captain  for 
not  ordering  away  his  boats  to  the  rescue  of  survivors. 
Then  I slid  down  from  my  life  buoy  and  struck  out, 
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swimming  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  blood  circula- 
tion and  warmth.  The  effect  was  good  for  the  moment. 
But  on  returning  to  my  spar,  I found  that  colder  chill 
ran  through  me  the  moment  I was  still.  A second 
shorter  swim  fatigued  me  so  that  it  was  only  by  a 
desperate  effort  that  I again  reached  my  spar.  How 
much  farther  the  ships  now  looked  to  be  away.  De- 
spairing cries  for  help  of  some  of  my  drowning  ship- 
mates sent  a new  terror  to  my  heart.  An  icy  oblivion 
crept  in  upon  my  senses. 

“ Ye  may  well  be  thankful  that  ye’ve  saved  the  num- 
ber of  yer  mess,”  said  the  dapper  doctor’s  steward 
aboard  His  Majesty’s  frigate  Destroyer  the  first 
thing  I heard  or  knew  since  losing  consciousness. 

I was  stretched  in  a hammock  slung  on  the  berth 
deck.  Then  I felt  her  rolling  and  pitching  sharply  in 
a beam  sea.  My  brain  was  on  fire  and  I begged  him 
for  water.  He  brought  me  a refreshing  drink  of  some 
reddish  fluid  and  then  gave  me  a strengthening  broth. 
I grew  better  and  stronger  very  fast  under  his  treat- 
ment, so  that  next  day  he  reported  me  fit  for  duty. 
At  ten  that  morning  I was  brought  to  the  mast,  where 
I told  a straight  story  of  how  I came  aboard  the  brig. 
The  officers  seemed  to  believe  me,  and  on  my  consenting 
to  sign  articles  for  seven  years’  service  in  His  Maj- 
esty’s navy,  promised  to  exempt  me  from  all  punish- 
ment, though  my  offense  was  one  calling  for  the  death 
penalty.  Such  clemency  was  no  less  a pleasure  than 
surprise  to  me. 

“ Do  ye  know  that  ye  have  been  serving  under  the 
most  notorious  traitor  to  his  king  unhung,  Shane 
Ronan?”  said  the  stout  rubicund  captain  to  me,  after 
the  hearing  was  over. 

“ No,  sir,”  I spoke  up ; “ I knew  no  more  of  him 
than  that  he  was  a kind,  brave,  honest  gentleman.” 

“ He  was  the  most  far-seeing  and  resourceful  con- 
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spirator  amongst  all  the  ingenious  Irish  traitors,”  he 
harangued,  with  an  oratorial  flourish.  “ He  was  sailor 
and  soldier.  He  had  been  the  chief  conspirator  at 
the  court  of  Frawnce  in  procuring  a French  fleet  to 
land  an  army  in  Ireland  to  aid  the  6 Patriots  ’ to  over- 
throw His  Majesty’s  government  in  that  rebellious 
land.  He  was,  on  this  last  cruise,  merely  doing  a bit 
of  profitable  smuggling,  defrauding  His  Majesty’s 
revenues,  till  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  more  criminal 
action.  Had  we  caught  him  alive,  you  would  have  seen 
him  dangling  to  that  yardarm  before  this.” 

In  my  heart  I thanked  God  that  my  brave  Captain 
Ryan  had  gone  down  to  a hero’s  more  fitting  death.  I 
was  then  assigned  to  the  larboard  watch,  given  a ham- 
mock, some  clothing,  a suit  of  oilskins  and  sent  below. 
My  heart  leapt  with  joy  on  learning  from  my  ship- 
mates, before  eight  bells,  that  the  Destroyer  was 
outward  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  when  on  hugging 
the  Irish  coast  for  a better  wind  and  smoother  sea,  they 
had  sighted  the  brig  and  given  her  chase. 

It  was  painful  to  see  what  a forlorn  spectacle  the 
Frenchmen  presented  when  they  came  up  for  trial  next 
day.  None  of  the  prisoners  could  speak  a word  of 
English.  Most  of  them  seemed  passively  resigned  to 
the  worst  that  could  come.  But  as  the  examination 
proceeded,  the  second  lieutenant  interpreting  some  of 
the  questions,  nettled  the  men  so  that  a great  change 
came  over  them.  The  mate  in  particular,  the  only 
French  officer  saved,  displayed  a dignified  contempt  for 
the  drumhead  trial.  His  intrepid,  manly  mien  seemed 
to  touch  all  hearts  and  even  the  doughty  English 
captain  was  moved  by  it.  “ Dang  it,  the  fellow 
has  fire  in  him,”  he  said.  “ We’ll  see  what  a few 
months’  close  confinement  on  short  allowance  ’ill  do 
for  him.” 

Then  the  men  were  each  in  turn  offered  the  right  to 
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sign  the  ship’s  articles  and  become  members  of  the 
crew,  providing  they  foreswore  allegiance  to  France 
and  became  subjects  of  King  George.  This  they  all 
stoutly  refused  to  do.  But  the  ship  was  short-handed 
so  they  were  divided  up  in  the  two  watches  and  set  to 
work.  But  very  little  work  they  did,  though  they  dare 
not  refuse* 

The  run  down  to  the  northeast  trades,  which  we 
picked  up  a little  north  of  the  Madeiras,  was  pleasant 
enough,  save  for  a rough  night  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  By  dint  of  determined  effort,  I had" 
won  my  way  to  the  good  will  of  almost  all  the  officers 
by  the  time  we  were  a month  at  sea.  In  doing  this  I 
had  many  a bitter  pill  to  swallow  — many  a kick  and 
cuff  to  endure  — sneer  and  slur  to  take.  But  I had 
come  through  it  all  without  loss  of  one  jot  of  self-re- 
spect — for  had  I not  dared  it  all  for  the  sake  of  free- 
dom from  a life  of  wretched  poverty  at  home?  Some- 
times the  sight  of  the  wasting  Frenchmen  would  pain 
me.  But  I had  nothing  to  do  with  their  captivity,  and 
in  the  light  of  better  days  to  come,  the  pain  would 
vanish. 

It  was  our  morning  watch  on  deck  when  we  sighted 
the  Barbados  and  a bright  tropical  morning  it  was, 
gilding  the  gorgeous  green  of  the  palm  and  orange 
groves  with  a brightness  such  as  I had  never  seen  be- 
fore, even  in  Ireland.  The  trade  winds  were  fresh, 
kicking  up  quite  a sea,  in  which  the  Destroyer  rolled 
scuppers  to,  having  nothing  to  steady  her,  running 
with  square  yards.  This  was  just  the  sort  of  rough 
time  in  which  Crichton,  the  second  Luff,  loved  to  work 
us  youngsters  up.  He  had  us  aloft  by  sunrise  sending 
down  royal  yards.  From  the  fore  I had  a fine  view 
of  the  island,  for  all  the  rolling,  and  I could  see  the 
ship’s  masts  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Bridge- 
town. Twice  before  seven  bells  we  sent  down  and  up 
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again  the  fore  and  mizzen,  the  main  being  left  across 
with  the  sail  set. 

Crichton  had  an  eye  for  a well-shaped  as  well  as  a 
liking  for  a well-behaved  lad.  “ A robust  handsome 
boat’s  crew,”  he  told  the  first  luff,  “ went  far  toward 
making  a name  for  a ship.” 

We  had  not  seen  our  prisoner,  the  French  mate, 
on  deck  for  several  days,  and  there  were  fears  and 
rumors  afloat  on  the  berth  deck  that  he  was  dying. 
But  he  came  up,  a pitiful  shadow,  under  guard  of  two 
marines,  shortly  before  we  entered  the  harbor. 

A salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  a shore  battery 
welcomed  us  to  port,  soon  after  our  anchor  was  down. 
Bum  boats  came  off  with  loads  of  golden  tropical  fruits 
to  sell,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  come  alongside  the 
ship  before  the  noon  hour.  How  my  heart  bounded 
when  the  dingy  was  called  away.  We  took  a couple  of 
wardroom  stewards  on  shore,  and  at  the  landing  were 
ordered  to  lay  off  a little  clear  of  the  steps  and  not  to 
leave  our  boat,  as  they  were  only  going  to  market  and 
would  be  down  in  half  an  hour.  The  captain’s  gig 
and  second  cutter  were  ashore  ahead  of  us  and  we 
knew  their  cockswains  were  instructed  to  watch  our 
movements. 

By  mere  chance  we  drifted  alongside  a rough  yawl 
boat  with  two  men  in  her.  We  knew  of  course  they 
belonged  to  some  one  of  the  merchantmen  in  port  and 
at  once  fell  into  a familiar  chat,  as  sailors  do  upon 
such  occasions.  After  we  had  told  them  the  most  ex- 
citing events  of  our  cruise,  they  seemed  to  think  that 
they  had  nothing  to  tell  worth  our  hearing. 

The  long  whiskered,  lank  man,  who  did  most  of  the 
talking,  spoke  with  a strange  nasal  drawl.  “ There 
ain’t  much  about  the  West  India  cruise  of  a little  top- 
sail schooner  ’at  kin  int’rest  yew  men-a-wars  men 
much,  I guess,”  he  said. 
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“ But  you  came  from  the  colonies  somewhere,  bully, 
if  I don’t  mistake,”  insisted  my  shipmate  (there  were 
but  two  of  us  in  the  dingy),  “ an’  we  want  to  hear  all 
we  can  from  ’em,  as  we’re  likely  to  run  over  to  the 
coast  of  the  continent  before  leavin’  the  station/’ 

“ Yaas,  we’re  from  Phil’delphia,”  he  replied,  “ an’ 
bound  thar.  We  sail  in  the  mornin’  with  the  first  of 
the  land  breeze.” 

Had  he  been  looking  at  me  as  he  spoke,  he  could  not 
have  missed  seeing  the  flush  of  joy  into  which  his  words 
had  thrown  me. 

“And  the  name  of  your  vessel  is  the a?”  I 

asked  nervously. 

“ The  Barbados,  Capt’n  Barry,”  he  answered,  “ thar 
she  lays  nearly  right  ahead  uv  yewr  frigate  with  her 
fore  tops’il  hangin’  in  the  gear.  We  ain’t  got  much 
more’n  half  a cargo  aboard  an’  must  stop  at  Tobago 
to  fill  up  with  sugar  an’  rum.” 

“ A carger  ’at  any  sailor  mon  might  be  proud  to  be 
shipmates  wid,”  bantered  my  shipmate. 

I was  so  elated  at  the  merchantman’s  words  that  I 
feared  my  manner  might  excite  the  suspicion  of  the 
cockswain  of  our  gig  that  had  now  swung  quite  close 
to  us.  I could  have  almost  stricken  down  my  shipmate 
for  his  levity. 

“ Barry?  did  ye  say  your  skipper’s  name  was 
Barry,  bully?  ” I asked  in  as  offhand  fashion  as  I 
could. 

“ Yaas,  Capt’n  Jack  Barry.  No  smarter  man  in 
the  West  Inde  trade,  if  he  is  young.” 

The  question  of  his  skipper’s  nationality  was  on  the 
end  of  my  tongue  when  the  cockswain  of  the  gig  hailed, 
“ Git  into  the  steps  thar  wid  that  gig  an’  put  a stopper 
on  yer  jaw  tackle!” 

The  stewards,  with  a flush  of  grog  in  their  faces, 
put  on  official  airs,  taking  us  to  task  for  keeping  them 
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waiting.  Tom,  my  boat  mate,  was  for  resenting  their 
cadishness,  but  a wink  from  me  was  luckily  understood 
and  he  held  his  peace. 

I was  of  course  in  a high  fever  of  anxiety  to  know 
whether  the  skipper  of  the  colonial  schooner  was  the 
same  Jack  Barry  whom  I had  known  in  Wexford.  My 
mind  was  meantime  active  in  laying  my  plans  of  escape 
from  the  frigate  during  the  coming  night. 

When  our  quarter  watch  was  called  at  midnight  and 
we  went  on  deck,  there  was  some  stir  amongst  the  ship- 
ping for  awhile.  But  at  one  bell  all  was  still  save  the 
stroke  of  the  many  bells  echoed  back  from  the  shore. 
One  by  one  my  watchmates  had  stretched  themselves 
on  deck  along  the  waists,  under  the  hammock  nettings 
and  had  fallen  asleep.  I had  marked  the  bearing  of 
the  colonial  schooner’s  anchor  light,  which  now  shone 
dimly  through  the  white  haze  so  well  that  I had  no  fears 
of  mistaking  it  for  one  of  the  other  ship’s  lights.  The 
marine  sentry  walked  mechanically  in  the  sentry  box  just 
forward  of  the  starboard  gangway.  Yet  I had  no  fear 
of  being  seen  by  him,  as  he  was  probably  more  than 
half  asleep  and  I would  keep  out  of  his  range  of  vision. 
The  waters  of  the  harbor  were  smooth  as  glass.  Now 
was  the  moment  for  me  to  go.  Stealing  forward  along 
the  lines  of  sleeping  men,  I ascended  the  forecastle 
head.  The  end  of  the  jib  downhaul  was  the  first  rope 
that  came  to  hand  and  this  I dropped  down  over  the 
bows  till  it  touched  the  water,  lighting  up  a luminous 
phosphorescence  that  attracted  a school  of  fish  darting 
into  it  like  shafts  of  light.  The  thought  that  there 
might  be  some  of  the  man-eating  sharks  that  infest 
these  waters  amongst  the  fish  for  a moment  deterred 
me.  Then  came  the  better  thought  that  it  was  for 
liberty  I dared  danger  and  I swung  myself  out  over 
the  night  heads  and  slid  down  the  rope’s  end  into  the 
tepid  water. 
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I MEET  JACK  BARRY 

Doubt  and  fear  left  my  mind  the  moment  I let  go 
the  rope  and  struck  out  to  swim.  I swam  slowly  at 
first,  reserving  my  strength  for  an  attack  of  sharks, 
and  I carried  my  long  bladed  jack  knife  open  in  my 
girdle,  ready  to  gut  any  such  assailant.  By  this  slow, 
steady  movement  I was  nearly  as  fresh  on  reaching  the 
schooner’s  riding  cable  as  when  I slid  down  over  the 
frigate’s  bow. 

The  man  on  watch,  walking  athwart  the  forward 
end  of  her  quarter  deck,  did  not  see  me  as  I came  in 
dripping  over  her  bows.  On  resting  a moment  to 
listen,  I could  hear  men  snoring  under  the  break  of 
her  forecastle.  Fever  and  death  would  be  the  inevi- 
table outcome  of  my  remaining  or  sleeping  in  my  wet 
trousers  and  jumper.  I must  either  wake  one  of  the 
foremast  hands  or  speak  to  the  officer  on  watch.  Choos- 
ing the  latter,  I went  cautiously  aft.  When  I came 
abreast  of  the  main  hatch  the  man  halted  in  his  walk 
and  stared  at  me.  I could  see  him  shiver  as  he  took 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth  with  one  hand  and  stroked  his 
long  beard  with  the  other. 

“ Ghost  or  goblin’  doncha  move  ’nother  step,”  chal- 
lenged he  stoutly,  yet  with  a tremble  in  his  voice, 
“ ’thout  tellin’  who  ye  be  ’n’  what  yer  arter  here.” 

He  reached  for  a capstan  bar  as  he  finished  speak- 
ing. I recognized  his  voice  as  that  of  the  man  I had 
spoken  with  in  the  yawl  near  the  landing. 

“ I was  a near  neighbor  of  Captain  Jack  Barry  in 
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his  old  home  at  Tacumshane,”  I answered  calmly.  “ I 
have  deserted  and  have  come  aboard  you  for  shelter 
and  passage  to  the  colonies.  I am  a sailor  and  can 
work  my  way.  Please  tell  your  captain  that  Shane 
Honan  is  aboard.  I am  the  lad  that  was  speakin’  with 
you  this  morninV  in  the  ship’s  dingy  at  the  landin’ 
steps.” 

“ Better  said  yer  a neighbor  o’  Neptune,”  he  re- 
flected in  an  undertone,  coming  down  slowly,  using  the 
capstan  bar  for  a walking  stick.  The  moment  he  came 
close  enough  to  recognize  me,  a faint  smile  came  upon 
the  serious  lank  face.  “ Come  right  daown  in  the 
cabin  ’n’  git  inter  some  dry  duds,  Shane,”  he  invited, 
leading  the  way,  saying  softly  as  he  went,  “ ye  mayn’t 
feel  cold  ’n  this  warm  night,  but  ye  can’t  go  long  in 
wet  clothes  ’thout  gittin’  the  yeller  fever  or  so’thin’ 
near’s  bad  in  these  thunderin’  West  Injus.” 

The  coarse  homespun  raiment  that  he  gave  me  to 
put  on  I filled  out  quite  well.  But  two  deep  rolls 
were  needed  in  the  legs  of  the  trousers  to  save  myself 
from  tripping  on  the  slack.  He  told  me  I might 
“ turn  into  his  bunk,”  pointing  at  a rough  narrow  berth 
on  the  starboard  side  forward,  and  that  he  had  the 
watch  until  the  land  breeze  “ struck  off  ” ; that  I would 
not  be  disturbed  till  all  hands  were  called  to  “ git  un- 
derway.” When  he  left  me  and  went  on  deck,  I 
glanced  about  the  small  square  cabin  with  a row  of 
blinks  on  either  side.  It  was  lit  by  a dim  smoky  tin 
oil  lamp  swinging  in  the  skylight,  by  the  light  of 
which  I saw  three  other  men  sleeping  soundly  in  the 
bunks.  The  round  fair  face,  one  side  of  which  rested 
in  the  hand  of  the  sleeper,  facing  outward,  in  the  after 
starboard  bunk,  I at  once  knew  as  that  of  Jack  Barry, 
though  I had  not  seen  it  for  six  years.  This  discovery 
at  once  set  my  mind  at  rest  as  to  my  treatment  on 
board  the  Barbados.  I was  so  elated  that  it  was 
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hard  for  me  to  resist  the  temptation  of  awaking  him 
there  and  then  and  making  myself  known  to  him.  Then 
I lay  down  upon  the  second  mate’s  bed  of  straw,  more 
to  ruminate  on  the  incidents  of  the  last  three  months 
than  to  sleep. 

I had  little  more  than  begun  trying  for  a nap  when 
I heard  the  second  mate’s  voice  shouting  down  the 
fore  scuttle,  “ Tarn  out ! tarn  out  there,  bullies ! Git 
underway ! ” 

He  came  down  in  the  cabin  to  call  the  skipper,  mate 
and  cook.  I was  up  and  ready  to  follow  him  on  deck 
with  the  hope  of  a word  with  Barry  before  the  foremast 
hands  were  on  deck.  But  the  second  mate  told  me  to 
take  no  chances  of  the  sort  till  we  were  well  out  of  the 
harbor.  The  wisdom  of  his  advice  came  home  to  me  an 
hour  later  when  passing  by  the  Destroyer  and  she 
hailed,  ordering  the  schooner  to  heave  to  while  they 
sent  a boat  aboard  to  search  for  deserters.  At  this 
Barry  made  use  of  some  emphatic  English  as  he 
pushed  his  tiller  alee,  ordering  the  foretopsail  hove 
aback.  The-wind  was  light  and  the  schooner’s  way  so 
small  that  little  time  was  lost  in  bringing  her  to  a 
standstill  close  under  the  frigate’s  stern.  But  this 
would  not  do  the  king’s  officers.  They  hailed  and  or- 
dered the  anchor  let  go,  under  penalty  of  being  fired 
into.  Barry  swore,  telling  himself  in  undertones  that 
if  there*  was  only  breeze  enough  they  might  fire  and 
be  blessed  before  he  would  anchor  for  them. 

“ Aloft  with  ye,  lad,  and  stow  yerself  aw’y  ’n  the 
bunt  a’  the  gafftops’il,”  whispered  the  second  mate  in 
my  ear,  “ an’  doncha  come  out  that  till  the  sail’s  ordered 
set.” 

The  silver-gray  dawn  was  brightening  in  the  east 
as  I reached  the  main  cross-trees  and,  slacking  up  the 
gasket  a bit,  drew  a fold  of  the  sail  around  me  as  I 
stood  close  against  the  doublings  of  the  mast  and  then 
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tightened  up  the  gasket.  From  this  hiding  place  I 
could  see  the  frigate’s  second  cutter  come  alongside  with 
the  third  luff  and  a middy  on  board.  I could  see  them 
and  their  men  as  they  went  in  forecastle  and  cabin 
and  searched  all  round  the  decks. 

w It  will  be  unpleasant  for  you,  Skipper,”  I heard 
the  third  luff  say  to  Barry,  as  his  men  went  aboard 
their  boat,  “ if,  when  we  muster  our  men  we  find  any 
missing  and  put  to  sea  after  you.” 

“ There’s  none  of  your  people  here  to  my  knowl- 
edge, sir,”  said  Barry,  “ and  I hope  you  will  not  de- 
tain me  till  I lose  the  land  breeze.” 

The  officers  hereupon  bid  him  a cool  good-by.  My 
heart  leapt  at  Barry’s  order  to  “ Up  anchor  lively ! ” 
No  sooner  was  this  done  and  the  foretopsail  filled  away 
than  he  ordered  the  gafftopsail  loosed.  A man  started 
up  the  main  rigging  to  obey.  I was  at  my  wits  ends 
as  to  whether  it  was  best  for  me  to  wait  and  let  the 
man  roll  me  out  of  the  sail,  or  jump  out  and  loose 
it. 

There  was  no  time  for  thought,  and  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  I chose  the  latter  and  quickly  taking  off 
the  gasket,  sang  out,  u Sheet  home  yer  gafftopsail ! ” 
Every  man  on  deck  looked  to  be  stricken  with  a sud- 
den fear  and  all  eyes  were  focused  on  the  main  cross- 
trees.  The  man  on  the  way  aloft  to  loose  the  sail  ran 
down  the  ratlines  as  if  chased  by  a mad  dog. 

“ Clap  on  yer  sheet  an’  halyards  ’n’  h’ist  away, 
lads ! ” the  second  mate  ordered  calmly.  “ It’s  only  a 
smart  lad  ’at  wus  fleein’  from  a druful  fate  an’  I gave 
him  refuge  aboard,  ruther’n  see  him  drown ! ” 

Their  movements  to  obey  were  at  first  slow  and 
shaky.  The  skipper  called  the  second  mate  and  I 
could  see,  as  I lit  up  on  the  clew  line,  that  there  were 
earnest  whispered  words  passing  between  them.  We 
were  now  so  far  from  the  frigate  that  there  was  no 
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chance  of  the  sharpest  eyes  identifying  me.  So  I put 
on  the  firmest  front  I could  and  came  down  the  weather 
rigging  the  moment  the  sail  was  set. 

The  skipper  stood  on  deck  right  abreast  of  the  sheer 
pole  looking  me  straight  in  the  eye  as  I stepped  down 
on  deck  beside  him.  I could  see  by  the  smile  coming 
in  the  corner  of  his  blue  eye  that  he  had  already  recog- 
nized me. 

“ Shane  Ronan,  how  fare  ye,  lad?  ” he  saluted, 
gladly  taking  my  hand  with  a grip  that  I had  occasion 
to  remember  for  days  afterward. 

I was  too  much  affected  by  the  warmth  of  his  recep- 
tion to  make  direct  reply  and  only  hung  my  head  to 
hide  any  chance  signs  of  emotion  or  gratitude.  “ A 
lad  with  pluck  to  swim  such  distance  for  liberty  has  no 
cause  to  hang  his  head,  Shane,”  he  encouraged.  “ Yer 
clothes  don’t  fit  ye  over  well,  to  be  sure.  Come  down 
in  my  cabin  soon  as  we  are  out  clear  of  the  land;  mine 
will  fit  ye  better.” 

Having  thanked  him  as  best  I could  and  assuring 
him  that  I would  have  known  him  anywhere,  he  sent 
me  about  my  work  and  began  directing  the  helmsman. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I now  felt  that  a free- 
man’s future  was  opening  to  me. 

They  had  the  decks  cleared  up,  washed  down  and 
things  secured  thereabouts  by  the  time  we  were  well 
clear  of  the  harbor.  Then  the  trade  wind  blew  sud- 
denly home  across  the  island  and,  filling  the  schooner’s 
sails  with  a tautening  and  snapping  of  tacks  and  sheets, 
she  leaped  out  boldly  into  the  open  sea. 

At  breakfast,  to  which  we  were  sent  down  after  the 
sails  had  been  well  trimmed,  I made  the  acquaintance  of 
my  shipmates.  They  welcomed  me  to  their  ranks  with 
that  homely  cordiality  that  was  so  pleasing.  They  ex- 
tolled my  valor  and  swore  that  there  were  the  makings 
of  a first-rate  sailor  in  me.  The  time  was  soon  coming 
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when  there  would  be  need  of  all  such  men,  they  said, 
with  suggestive  looks  at  one  another.  But  the  best 
present  outcome  of  my  escape  from  the  king’s  navy 
was  that  it  would  lighten  their  own  labor.  After 
breakfast  Ben  Norton,  a young  smart  sailor  of  the 
Jersies  gave  me  a wide-brimmed  sombrero  that  he  was 
taking  home  to  his  farmer  brother,  to  put  on,  telling 
me  that  the  tropical  sun  was  bad  for  the  brain.  Pres- 
ently the  skipper  called  me  aft  and  invited  me  in  his 
cabin.  After  a quiet  chat  about  Tacumshane  and  his 
friends  there,  he  fitted  me  out  with  a couple  of  suits 
of  his  own  clothes  from  top  to  toe. 

“ Ye  may  count  yerself  lucky  in  bein’  away  from 
Ireland,  much  as  we  have  to  bind  us  to  it,  Shane,”  he 
said,  when  I had  finished  my  story  of  how  matters  stood 
and  folks  were  on  leaving  there,  “ an’  ye  may  be  more 
thankful  still  for  yer  escape  from  the  king’s  navy  — 
though  God  knows  what  minute  they  may  take  the 
notion  in  their  heads  to  impress  any  or  all  of  us.” 

“ But  I thought  ye  had  yer  colonial  rights,  sir,”  I 
ventured  to  remark,  “ that  protected  ye  from  the  like 
— an’  were  not  at  their  mercy  as  we  were  there.” 

“ We’ll  have  our  rights  when  we  win  them,  gun  to 
gun,  man  to  man,  Shane  Ronan ! ” he  retorted  feel- 
ingly,  “ an’  the  time  of  such  strife  isn’t  many  years 
ahead.”  His  face  flamed  scarlet  and  his  eyes  flashed 
as  he  spoke. 

“ Faith,  the  sooner  the  better  it  will  suit  me,  sir,” 
I replied,  “ it  was  for  that  chiefly  that  I risked  so  much 
to  be  where  I could  be  behind  the  right  gun.” 

“ The  frigate  is  under  way,  sir,”  spoke  his  mate 
down  the  companion,  “ headed  right  after  us  under  full 
sail ! ” 

“ The  de ! They  have  missed  ye  at  muster, 

Shane,”  he  said,  jumping  up  from  his  stool,  with  a 
dramatic  change  of  face,  “ on  deck,  lad.  We  must. 
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show  these  men  that  a colonial  built  schooner  has  a pair 
of  heels  on  a pinch.” 

On  reaching  the  deck,  after  a brief  survey  of  the 
frigate,  bearing  up  upon  us  under  a cloud  of  canvas, 
Barry  ordered  his  mate  to  “ swig  up  everything  taut 
fore  and  aft.”  His  course  lay  to  the  nor’  nor’west, 
which,  with  the  wind  at  east,  brought  it  two  points 
abaft  the  beam.  The  breeze  freshened  as  we  cleared 
the  island.  For  a time  the  frigate  seemed  to  make  a 
slight  gain  on  us.  But  by  noon  Barry  and  his  mate 
decided  that  it  was  touch  and  go. 

“ If  the  captain  of  her  had  only  stooped  to  find  out 
where  the  Barbados  was  bound,”  said  Barry,  “ he 
might  run  us  down  in  Tobago  if  we  kept  on.” 

“ Ye  don’t  kitch  the  captains  of  king’s  frigates 
troublin’  their  heads  ’baout  sich  trifles,  sir,”  answered 
the  mate,  “ though  some  of  his  lieutenants  or  smaller 
officers  may  have  kitched  onto  it  incidentally.” 

“ We  must  take  our  chances,”  said  Barry.  “ Not 
delivering  up  this  lad  may  cost  us  dearly,”  looking  at 
me,  now  at  the  helm.  “ Mind  yer  weather  helm,  Shane, 
and  keep  her  straight.” 

About  five  o’clock  that  afternoon  there  came  up  one 
of  those  heavy  thunder  squalls  so  frequent  in  those 
latitudes.  Striking  the  frigate  first,  it  shut  her  in  as 
if  enveloped  in  midnight  darkness.  That  moment 
Barry  ordered  me  to  keep  her  nor’west,  and  trimmed 
his  sails  to  that  course.  By  the  time  the  squall  had 
blown  over  the  frigate,  we  were  far  on  her  starboard 
beam  instead  of  ahead  of  her.  Presently  we  saw  her 
shape  her  course  after  us.  But  the  gap  between  us 
was  miles  wider  than  before. 

Tropical  twilights  are  short.  The  moment  night 
had  fallen,  the  frigate  was  lost  to  sight.  Then  Barry 
shaped  his  course  for  Tobago  again.  We  arrived 
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there  early  next  day  and  I saw  nothing  more  of  the 
Destroyer. 

We  were  five  days  loading  the  balance  of  our  cargo 
of  sugar  and  rum,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  set 
sail  for  Philadelphia.  Several  times  during  the  pas- 
sage Barry  called  me  down  to  his  cabin  for  the  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  brushing  and  cleaning  his  clothes,  but 
for  the  real  object  of  a long  chat  with  me  about  our 
old  home.  He  inquired  minutely  about  all  old  friends. 
He  walked  the  cabin  floor  nervously,  frequently  strik- 
ing his  shut  fist  into  his  open  hand  as  I told  him  of 
the  engagement  of  the  Destroyer  and  the  Heron- 
dille. 

“ Ah,  there  was  heroism  for  ye,  Shane,”  he  said, 
when  I had  finished.  “ Captain  Ryan  died  as  he  had 
lived.  Such  a death  is  worth  a million  common  lives 
to  the  world.” 

“ Faith,  and  the  few  of  us  that  didn’t,  sir,  came 
near  sharin’  the  renown  wid  him.” 

“ Aye,  but  ’twould  have  been  only  the  inevitable  end 
wid  ye,  Shane,”  he  retorted  with  a sardonic  smile. 
“ Ye  may  go  on  deck  now,  lad.” 
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WE  ARRIVE  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Befoee  reaching  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  I had  been 
fairly  well  broken  in  to  the  hard  work-a-day  life  on 
board  a colonial  West  India  man.'  Jack  was  a worker 
as  well  as  a driver.  No  vessel  in  the  trade  should 
come  to  her  home  port  in  better  shape  than  his. 

“ On  the  shipshape  looks  of  a man’s  vessel  coming 
to  port,  Shane,”  he  told  me  at  the  tiller,  on  the  day 
we  passed  the  Capes,  “ as  much  as  on  his  passages, 
rests  a man’s  reputation.” 

The  vast  distances  of  bay,  river,  forest  and  clearing 
thrilled  me  with  a wonderment  that  was  pleasing  to 
Jack  as  we  worked  up  with  the  flood  tides  against  light 
head  winds.  Through  gaps  in  the  sho reside  woods  we 
saw  stretches  of  yellowing  harvest  fields.  At  not  long 
distances  apart  stood  wooden  houses,  the  homes  of 
farmer  colonists.  The  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep  a little  beyond  them,  bore  evidence  of  thrift  and 
simple  plenty.  It  was  all  so  different  from  what  I 
had  intimately  known  about  the  shores  of  Wexford. 

By  the  time  we  came  abreast  of  the  first  of  the  long 
wooden  wharves  along  the  Philadelphia  water  front,  we 
had  looked  to  see  our  captain  drop  anchor  close  to  his 
wharf,  furl  sail  and  then  warp  her  into  her  berth.  But 
by  a deft  maneuvering  with  helm  and  sails,  Jack  placed 
her  neatly  in  her  berth  with  no  more  shock  or  jar  than 
might  break  an  egg.  Soon  after  dark,  when  all  his 
officers  and  men  had  gone  ashore,  Jack  called  me  in  his 
cabin,  bidding  me  sit  down  on  the  transom  beside  him, 
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as  I came  in.  After  a brief  touching  relation  to  our 
early  boyish  friendship,  he  came  to  the  then  present 
point  by  saying  that  for  his  part  he  knew  no  reason 
why  the  same  relation  between  us  could  not  be  con- 
tinued with  greater  pleasure  and  profit  to  both.  Ow- 
ing to  a broaching  cargo  scrape  on  his  outward  pas- 
sage he  was  obliged  to  let  all  his  officers  and  crew  go 
and  he  wished  me  to  be  his  second  mate  next  voyage. 
It  would  be  a favor  to  him  for  me  to  start  on  my 
official  duties  in  the  morning. 

It  was  with  great  effort  that  I could  restrain  my 
feelings  of  gratitude  sufficiently  to  reply  that  I was  still 
no  more  than  a boy,  having  seen  but  a few  months’  sea 
service  and  was  unfit  for  any  such  position. 

“ Ye  saw  six  years’  service  at  the  Wexford  fishin’, 
Shane,”  he  urged,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  the  long 
reed  pipe  he  was  smoking,  “ an’  divil  a better  school 
for  makin’  a sailor  of  one  — an’  ye’ll  plaze  allow  me 
to  be  judge  of  yer  fitness.  I was  chief  mate  of  the 
Peggy  an’  Polly  at  yer  age.” 

I had  no  farther  good  reason  to  give  for  refusing 
such  generous  offer  from  him.  Nor  could  I have  then 
expressed  it  if  I had.  So  I merely  nodded  my  assent 
and  hid  my  face  behind  a copy  of  Dr.  Franklin’s 
“ Pennsylvania  Gazette  ” that  some  of  his  friends  had 
brought  aboard  and  laid  on  the  table. 

“ I had  no  chance  to  present  ye  to  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
owner,  when  he  was  aboard  shortly  after  we  docked, 
Shane,”  he  went  on.  “Ye’ve  heard  of  the  Nixons  of 
Wexford,  to  be  sure.  John  has  had  great  success  in 
his  shippin’  an’  commercial  business  an’  divil  another 
sich  girl  as  Macha  in  the  colony,  God  save  her.” 

Yes,  I had  heard  of  the  Nixons  who  lived  in  the 
grand  castle  just  beyond  the  town  and  had  once  seen 
Macha  when  a small  slip  of  a girl,  driving  out  in  a 
jaunting  car  with  her  grandmother,  a couple  of  years 
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ere  the  old  lady  died.  Her  beauty  even  then  was  upon 
all  tongues,  especially  that  of  her  long,  lustrous  yel- 
low hair  that  fell  in  wavy  tangles  to  her  waist,  her  lily 
and  rose  complexion  and  large,  full  eyes  of  a bluish 
gray  color  that  looked  one  through  at  a glance. 

“ Faith,  ye’ve  seen  her  for  sure,  Shane.  Still,  ye’ll 
wonder  on  seein’  what  a radiant  girl  she’s  grown,”  he 
puffed  hard  at  his  pipe,  throwing  a foot  on  the  small 
pine  table  in  front  of  him.  “ Ye  may  have  noticed  the 
king’s  frigate  achored  a bit  below  the  town  as  we  came 
in  — to  be  sure  ye  did.  Well,  her  Second  Lieutenant, 
young  Lord  Vashon,  a well  lookin’  fellow  enough,  as 
such  men  go,  is  mad  in  love  with  Macha.  She  is 
scarcely  passively  polite  to  him  when  he  comes  to  the 
house  to  see  her,  which  he  does  at  laste  three  times  a 
week.  Yet  the  colder  her  receptions  of  him,  the  more 
ardent  does  he  woo  her.  These  Englishmen  are  brave 
in  forcin’  their  attentions  or  their  laws  down  the  throats 
of  people  that  despise  both.” 

“ Aye,  an’  they  succeed  in  most  cases,  Jack. 
Macha  for  a time  may  seem  to  care  nothing  for  this 
young  lord;  but  if  he  persists  long  enough,  she  must 
be  more  than  woman  if  she  does  not  in  time  yield 
to  the  power  of  his  title  and  the  glitter  of  his  uni- 
form.” 

“ Ye  talk  rather  wise  for  one  of  yer  years,  Shane 
— an  ill  omen  enough  for  a sailor  man.  But  I must 
be  gettin’  home.  Mrs.  Barry’ll  be  wonderin’  what’s 
keepin’  me.  Get  yer  cargo  purchase  up  first  thing 
in  the  mornin’.  There  will  be  some  stevedores  men 
down  to  help  ye.  But  no  dischargin’  is  to  be  done 
till  I come  down.” 

When  he  came  on  board  next  morning  I could  see 
by  his  manner  that  there  was  some  mischief  brewing. 
He  told  me  that  there  would  probably  be  no  cargo 
landed  that  day.  My  purchase  was  already  up  and 
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the  men  stood  by  the  main  hatch  waiting  further 
orders. 

The  44  tide  waiter,”  a short,  stout,  red-nosed  man, 
presently  came  aboard  and  waddled  aft  to  us,  stand- 
ing by  the  companion  way.  Jack  knew  his  business 
and  winked  at  me  as  he  turned  to  hear  what  the  man 
had  to  say. 

44  Ye  must  not  discharge  a poon  a carger,  Captain,” 
said  the  tide  waiter  authoritatively,  44  till  every  penny 
of  duty  on  the  ’ole’s  been  paid ! ” 

44  Dost  take  me  for  a breaker  of  the  king’s  laws, 
sir?  ” questioned  Jack  indignantly. 

44  Not  I,  Skipper ; but  Nixon,  yer  howner,  an’  howner 
of  ’alf  yer  carger’s  a son  of  St.  David,  and  they  are 
sworn  to  evade  if  not  defraud  ’is  majesty’s  customs.” 

44  Is’t  not  possible  that  ye’ve  been  a bit  misinformed 
on  that,  sir?  But  come  — we  will  not  dispute.  I 
have  a little  chance  of  lamin’  the  quare  ways  of  ye 
shore  folk.  Come  down  in  my  cabin  an’  take  a hot 
punch.” 

When  I went  down  to  breakfast  half  an  hour  later, 
Jack  and  the  tide  waiter  were  chatting  cheerfully  over 
the  steaming  beakers  of  hot  rum  punch.  The  tide 
waiter’s  nose  was  much  redder  than  when  he  came 
aboard,  and  when  Jack  introduced  me  to  him,  I noticed 
a maudlin  note  in  the  custom  man’s  voice.  J ack 
took  his  negro  cook,  Cans,  to  task  for  not  having  the 
mutton  chops  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  get  for  break- 
fast. 

44  Dar  ain’t  no  mutton  in  de  mawket,  sa,”  explained 
Cans,  ruefully,  44  an’  de  bucha  tell  me  dat  dar  ain’t 
gwine  ta  be  no  mo’  tell  de  stamp  act  am  repealed.  De 
ladies  dey  ain’t  wearin’  no  mo’  imported  gowns  an’ 
dey  bid  de  men  kill  or  sell  no  mo’  sheep.  Dey  want 
’em  ter  grow  wool  on  dar  backs  ter  make  clothes  of.” 

44  There  Skip  — er,  Captain,  ye  see  that  ’itches 
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with  w’at  I told  ye  about  the  sons  of  St.  David,”  said 
the  tide  waiter,  “ the  women’s  more  rebellious  than  the 
men.  The  finest  w’ig  ladies  are  wearin’  ’omespun  an’ 
drinkin’  hyperion  and  syllabub  inste’d  of  ’olesome  tea 
an’  wine  an’  eatin’  pop-robbins  instead  of  beef  and 
mutton.  If  somethin’s  not  done  to  check  their  folly, 
even  loyal  men  an’  women’ll  be  famished  on  their  blood 
thinnin’  fare.” 

Jack  flung  me  a suggestive  look,  gasping  as  he  was, 
at  the  end  of  the  tide  waiter’s  plaint.  “ ’Tis  bad 
enough,  sir,  but  might  be  worse,”  he  replied,  “ take 
another  beaker  a the  punch  an’  let  me  help  ye  to  a slice 
a salt  beef.  Sailor’s  fare,  sir,  is  not  the  sort  to  offer 
a king’s  officer.  But  it’s  the  best  to  be  had  at  present.” 
The  last  beaker  had  a pretty  ill  effect  upon  the  tide 
waiter.  He  was  growing  unsteady  in  his  seat  and  his 
eyes  were  grown  watery  and  maudlin.  “ Ye  have  a 
breakfast  fit  fer  — a - — manderin,  ski-ip — a — Captain. 
’Ere’s  yer  ’ealth,  an’  yours,  matey  — yet  it’s  ’ard  on 
loyal  subjics  of  ’is  majesty  ter  see  these  w’igs  laughin’ 
at  acts  of  Parliament  an’  openly  refusin’  to  furnish 
beer,  salt  an’  vinegar  to  ’is  majesty’s  troops,  come  over 
to  enforce  ’is  laws.” 

“ ’Tis  a bit  inhospitable  of  ’em,  sir,  to  say  the  least,” 
returned  Jack  ironically,  “ but  ’tis  not  at  all  strange 
that  men  believin’  in  certain  colonial  rights  should  look 
at  such  things  in  quite  another  light  from  yours.” 

“ Art  not  a bloody  w’ig  yerself , Skip’r  ? ” questioned 
the  tide  waiter  distrustfully,  “ if  not,  I’m  no  loyal 
Briton.” 

“ A plain  colonial  sailor  — nothin’  more  or  less  — 
have  some  of  the  rum  in  your  coffee,  sir  ” (pours  some 
of  the  liquor  into  the  officer’s  mug),  “gives  it  a fine 
flavor  in  the  absence  of  milk,  a luxury  that  we  sailor 
men  can  seldom  indulge  in.” 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  coffee,  the  officer 
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had  fallen  so  drunk  that  he  tottered  in  his  seat  as  if 
about  to  pitch  his  head  down  on  the  table.  Jack  sig- 
nalled me  to  move  him  back  a bit  from  the  table.  On 
laying  hold  of  him,  I found  him  so  limp  that  he  was 
likely  to  fall  upon  the  floor  without  the  table  to  lean 
against,  whereupon  Jack  signalled  me  to  roll  him  into 
the  spare  bunk,  which  I did  with  Cans’  help.  Cans 
and  I were  choking  with  suppressed  laughter  but  Jack 
was  sober  as  a judge  and  shook  his  head  with  his 
finger  to  his  lips,  warning  us  not  to  laugh,  and  to  be 
otherwise  silent.  He  had  told  me  nothing  of  his  pur- 
pose in  filling  the  customs  officer  up.  But  I fancied 
I saw  through  it  all  pretty  clearly. 
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I HOBNOB  WITH  GOVERNOR  PENN 

Some  while  after  Jack  had  lit  his  pipe  and  gone 
ashore,  I moped  about  decks  watching  the  crowds  of 
people  passing  up  and  down  the  wharf  and  along  the 
water  front.  Though  there  were  many  vessels  at  the 
wharves,  little  or  no  work  seemed  to  be  going  on  and 
there  was  a sort  of  holiday  aspect  about  the  whole 
place  that  was  strange  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
Occasionally  a brass  bound  tide  waiter  or  military  of- 
ficer, would  come  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
nearly  all  dressed  in  homespun  and  gazing  about  for 
sight  of  something  startling  to  happen,  would  add  a 
bit  of  variety  to  the  view. 

Tiring  of  this,  I went  forward  and  set  to  par- 
celling and  rearranging  the  bow  fasts.  Presently  a 
colonial  vehicle,  which  I afterwards  learned  they  called 
a chaise,  drove  down  alongside,  from  which  Jack  and 
two  distinguished  looking  men  alighted  and  came 
aboard.  Jack  called  me  aft  and  presented  me  to  Mr. 
John  Nixon,  owner  of  the  Barbados,  a light,  ruddy 
faced  young  gentleman,  something  taller  than  Jack, 
dressed  in  plain  small  clothes,  a powdered  peruke  and 
cocked  hat.  The  other  was  Charles  Thomson,  quite 
two  inches  taller,  similarly  dressed,  save  that  his  knee 
breeches  were  blue,  his  coat  snuff  colored  and  the 
buckles  at  his  knees  and  on  his  shoes  much  larger  than 
those  worn  by  Nixon.  But  the  one  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  this  tall,  slender,  graceful  gentleman,  with  a face 
as  fair  and  delicate  as  any  woman’s,  was  the  dazzling 
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brightness  of  his  dark  blue  eyes.  Both  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  meeting  me.  The  romantic  story 
Captain  Barry  had  told  them  on  the  drive  down  had 
given  them  greater  interest  in  me,  the  more  so  as  I 
was  to  become  a fixture  in  Mr.  Nixon’s  employ,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  to  see  more  of  me.  Mr. 
Nixon  had  heard  much  more  of  me  from  the  captain. 
He  had  also  known  something  of  my  father  ere  leaving 
Wexford  and  he  hoped  to  see  me  at  his  home  with  Cap- 
tain Barry  ere  we  started  on  another  voyage,  the  more 
so  because  Macha  would  be  glad  to  see  me. 

“ How  is  the  tide  waiter  coming  on,  Mr.  Ronan?” 
questioned  Jack,  with  a wink  at  me  when  compliments 
were  done  with. 

“ Haven’t  seen  him  since  ye  went  ashore,  sir.” 

Then  they  all  three  began  walking  decks  together 
with  lively  strides,  their  eyes  meantime  looking  up  the 
wharf  and  along  the  water  front  with  quick  appre- 
hensive glances  and  conversing  in  earnest  undertones. 
Presently  they  halted  by  the  after  companion  way  and 
after  another  brief  glance  about  them  and  aloft,  Jack 
called  me  and  said  there  would  be  a new  crew  and  some 
extra  hands  on  board  soon,  so  that  I could  go  ahead 
discharging  the  rum  after  dinner.  Then  they  went 
below.  The  next  moment  I heard  Nixon  and  Thom- 
son’s laughter  away  forward.  They  remained  below 
but  a short  time  and  when  they  came  on  deck,  Jack’s 
guests  were  still  pressing  their  hands  against  their 
sides. 

“ That’s  a bad  case  of  debauch  ye  have  below,  sir,” 
said  Thomson,  as  I came  aft  to  take  any  orders  Jack 
might  have  to  give. 

They  bade  me  a cordial  good  morning  and  were 
starting  ashore  when  I asked  Jack  who  was  to  break 
the  King’s  seal  on  the  main  hatch  when  I was  ready 
to  begin  discharging  the  rum. 
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“ Break  it  yerself,  sir,”  he  whispered,  with  his  mouth 
to  my  ear.  “ Keep  an  eye  on  the  tide  waiter  an5  clap 
a beaker  of  rum  in  his  mouth  the  minute  ye  see  him 
stirrin’.  ’Tis  a mane  way  of  evadin’  villainous  rev- 
enue laws,  Shane.  But  ’tis  the  only  safe  way  now. 
At  night  when  ye  quit  work,  take  his  sailin’  wax  an’ 
stamp  an’  sail  the  hatches  yerself.  There’ll  be  carts 
to  haul  away  the  rum  fast  as  ye  can  discharge  it.” 

“ The  faster  you  can  land  it,  the  better  for  me,  sir,” 
said  Nixon. 

“ You  must  see  Philadelphia,  Shane,”  said  Thom- 
son. “ I will  show  you  around  and  have  your  name 
set  down  among  the  6 Sons  of  Liberty  ’ the  first  thing.” 

“ Don’t  forget  that  there’s  a 6 Daughter  of  Liberty  ’ 
at  our  house,  who  will  have  no  peace  till  she  sees  you, 
sir,”  said  Nixon  as  they  went. 

The  discharging  went  on  so  lively  that  by  six  o’clock 
more  than  half  the  schooner’s  cargo  was  landed.  Ran- 
sacking the  tide  waiter’s  little  canvas  bag  for  his  seal- 
ing wax  and  seal,  it  must  be  owned,  cost  me  a pang. 
But  when  I came  to  consider  that,  at  worst,  I was  only 
aiding  those  colonists  to  evade  payment  of  such  out- 
rageous import  duties  on  their  sugar  and  rum,  the 
pang  was  supplanted  by  pleasure.  I had  some  trou- 
ble, when  I went  below  after  my  day’s  work,  in  allay- 
ing the  tide  waiter’s  boisterous  raving.  He  had  just 
woke  up,  Cans  told  me,  and  at  once  begun  a string  of 
imprecations  upon  the  heads  of  the  villainous  rebels. 
This  he  kept  up,  as  he  staggered  about  the  cabin,  till 
he  was  again  quieted  by  a bowl  of  punch.  Before  go- 
ing to  bed,  I set  a bowl  of  the  rum  by  him  so  that  he 
might  pacify  himself  during  the  night  without  disturb- 
ing me. 

I was  so  well  pleased  with  the  events  of  the  day 
and  with  what  I had  done  that  I slept  soundly  and 
knew  no  more  till  I was  wakened  by  the  ringing  of 
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many  bells.  My  first  hazy  thought  was  that  I was 
somewhere  at  sea  and  they  were  fog  bells.  Then  as  I 
ran  up  in  the  fresh  morning  air  and  drawing  a bucket 
of  river  water  from  alongside  washed  the  sleep  out 
of  my  eyes  and  brain,  they  sounded  like  wedding  bells. 
In  a moment  there  were  cheers  — exultant  cheers  — 
mingling  with  the  bells.  Cans,  on  his  way  from  the 
galley  with  my  mug  of  morning  coffee,  leaned  on  the 
rail  to  hear.  Before  I had  finished  the  coffee,  men 
came  cheering  down  the  wharf. 

“ God  save  King  George ! ” was  their  shout.  “ The 
stamp  act  is  repealed ! ” 

“ Got  take  tha  brazen  throated  rebels,  w’at  hails  ’em 
now?  ” growled  the  tide  waiter,  coming  up  the  com- 
panion. 

“ Only  rejoicin’  over  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
sir,”  I replied. 

He  was  incredulous,  and  assured  me  that  it  could 
not  be. 

About  an  hour  later  Barry  came  on  board.  He 
called  me  in  the  cabin  and  told  me  that  news  of  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  had  come  in  late  on  the  previous 
evening.  No  work  or  business  would  be  done  that 
day.  He  invited  me  to  the  London  Coffee  House,  at 
the  corner  of  Front  and  Market  Streets,  where  a ban- 
quet would  be  given  Captain  Wise  and  his  crew,  and 
loaned  me  a suit  of  his  clothes  for  the  occasion,  there 
being  no  time  to  have  a suit  made. 

Leaving  Cans  in  charge  of  the  schooner,  I started 
half  an  hour  ahead  of  time  for  the  famous  old  coffee 
house.  The  glittering  show  of  the  spacious  entrance 
almost  cowed  me.  But  the  cordial  greeting  of  Thom- 
son, who  met  me  just  inside  the  door,  gave  tne  fresh 
heart. 

“ Ye  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  Liberty  Hall, 
Shane,”  he  encouraged,  as  he  led  me  in  amongst  the 
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jubilant  crowd,  “ all  are  as  one  here,  for  to-night  at 
least.  There  you  see  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
touching  glasses  with  a company  of  sailors.” 

I was  quite  taken  aback  to  see  that  the  company 
of  sailors  to  which  he  alluded  were  my  shipmates. 
They  all  saluted  me  as  we  came  nearer.  Thomson  in- 
troduced me  to  His  Excellency,  Governor  Penn,  who 
greeted  me  cordially  and  invited  us  to  join  the  party 
in  a bumper  to  Captain  Wise.  For  all  his  homespun 
garb  and  Quaker  manner,  I could  easily  have  picked 
out  Penn  as  the  man  of  the  hour  — the  essential  spirit 
of  the  evening. 

“ Thou’rt  most  welcome  to  Pennsylvania,  friend 
Ronan,”  said  Penn,  “ and  may  our  colony  be  as  benefi- 
cent to  thee  as  thou’lt  be  serviceable  to  it.” 

“ Befriending  strangers,  as  usual,  Your  Excel- 
lency,” said  Mr.  Nixon,  coming  up  to  our  table  with 
Barry.  My  shipmates  all  stood  up  to  salute  their 
captain. 

“ Faith,  ’twas  a blessing  ye  arrived  soon  as  ye  did, 
Barry,”  said  Nixon  ironically,  “ else  there’d  been  no 
punch  for  this  occasion.  This  4 non  importation  9 
scheme  of  ours  has  its  drawbacks ! ” 

“ It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  such  cause  as  yours  no 
good,  sirs,”  retorted  Barry  courteously,  “though  to 
the  King’s  frigate  Destroyer  belongs  some  of  yer 
mirth  to-night.  She  gave  me  a close  chase.” 

The  Governor  now  bade  the  company  a quiet  good 
evening  and  accompanied  by  Nixon,  Thomson  and 
Barry,  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  a gathering  at 
another  table.  After  the  formal  presentation  of  a 
gold  laced  hat  to  Captain  Wise,  who  brought  news  of 
the  repeal,  and  of  smaller  presents  to  his  crew,  the 
mirth  grew  louder.  Then,  when  the  more  prominent 
men  of  the  company  began  to  retire,  Barry  whispered 
to  me  the  prudence  of  my  going  on  board,  which  I 
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promptly  did  without  further  word  with  my  ship- 
mates. 

By  next  morning  the  tide  waiter  had  come  out  of 
his  debauch  enough  to  realize  what  had  happened 
meantime.  He  flew  at  me  in  the  half-crazed  fashion  of 
a man  in  his  condition,  for  explanations  of  who  had 
been  rummaging  his  bag  and  what  had  become  of  half 
the  schooner’s  cargo.  But  I had  no  information  or 
explanations  to  give  him  on  these  matters  and  hinted 
that  I had  thought  that  it  was  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed thereon  that  he  had  been  sent  on  board.  This 
only  enraged  him  all  the  more  and  he  swore  vengeance 
of  one  sort  and  another  upon  me,  and  confiscation  of 
the  vessel  for  criminal  violation  of  His  Majesty’s  cus- 
toms laws.  I warned  him  that  even  tide  waiters  were 
not  licensed  to  revile  inoffensive  people  and  that  if  he 
went  much  farther  with  his  Billingsgate,  I would  pitch 
him  on  the  wharf  or  in  the  river.  This  quieted  him, 
and  the  ringing  of  the  city  bells  turned  his  wandering 
mind  to  other  things. 

A little  later  Barry  came  down  to  tell  me  of  another 
holiday  and  banquet  at  the  State  House.  But  I had 
had  enough  of  that  for  one  week  at  least  and  chose  to 
stay  on  board.  Toward  night  the  tide  waiter  came  to 
me  in  an  apologetic  mood,  humbly  begging  my  secrecy 
about  what  had  happened.  He  assured  me  that  the 
report  of  it  would  ruin  his  character,  and  he  would 
lose  his  place.  I told  him  that  he  need  have  no  fears 
of  my  turning  informer,  but  I would  modestly  insist 
upon  exemption  from  his  farther  abuse.  Thenceforth 
we  were  friends.  But  his  supply  of  rum  was  from 
that  time  curtailed  by  Barry,  and,  on  the  day  after 
the  State  House  banquet,  the  cargo  was  all  discharged, 
when  the  tide  waiter  left  the  vessel  and  I saw  no  more 
of  him. 

With  the  new  crew  of  sailors,  I was  busy  getting 
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the  Barbados  ready  for  sea.  But  the  continued  re- 
joicing of  the  colonists  over  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act  retarded  the  forwarding  of  our  outward  cargo. 
At  the  State  House  banquet  the  gentry  had  resolved  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  King  George’s  birthday 
in  new  suits  of  English  cloth  and  to  give  their  home- 
spun  garments  to  the  poor.  Those  men  who  a week 
before  had  decried  their  monarch  as  the  most  merciless 
tyrant,  now  extolled  him  as  a beneficent  ruler,  nor 
heeded  the  advice  of  Ben  Franklin  and  Dick  Penn,  “ not 
to  exult  as  at  a great  victory.” 

“ Faith,  ye  miss’t  it  not  attendin’  the  King’s  birth- 
day, Shane,”  said  Barry  as  he  came  aboard  on  the 
morning  following,  “ there  never  was  such  joyful  dis- 
play of  love  and  loyalty.” 

“ I’m  too  lately  come  free  from  the  afflictions  of  his 
tyranny,  sir,”  I retorted,  a little  nettled,  “ to  endorse 
any  show  of  honor  paid  him,  an’  I wonder  ye  could 
stand  it  yerself.” 

“ Yer  mind’s  foggy  this  momin’,  Shane,”  he  ban- 
tered. “ The  sight  of  such  an  array  of  beauty  as  met 
our  eyes  yesterday  ’u’d  brightened  ye  up  a bit.  An’ 
of  all  the  fair  colonial  lasses  out  in  their  new  imported 
gowns,  Macha  Nixon  was  queen.” 

I was  amazed  at  his  levity. 

“ Mr.  Starkey  was  down  last  night,  sir,”  I said, 
changing  the  subject  to  test  his  sanity,  “ an’  said  you 
had  shipped  him  as  mate  an’  he  would  come  aboard 
this  afternoon.” 

“ That’s  correct,  Shane.  I had  about  decided  to 
ask  yerself  to  take  the  place,  but  Nixon  deemed  it  best 
to  let  ye  go  a trip  or  two  as  ye  are  — which  reminds 
me  that  ye  are  invited  to  Nixon’s  to-morrow  even- 
ing. Macha  is  ’ager  to  meet  ye,  an’  Thomson’ll  be 
there.” 

This  set  my  mind  at  rest  on  the  matter  of  his  so- 
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briety.  After  an  hour  or  more  spent  in  his  cabin 
about  his  own  affairs,  he  started  ashore  again,  telling 
me  as  he  went  that,  now  the  matter  was  in  his  mind, 
to  meet  him  at  the  London  Coffee  House  about  seven 
to-morrow  night  so  that  we  could  go  together  to 
Nixon’s. 
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I MEET  LIEUTENANT  LORD  VASHON,  ROYAL  NAVY 

A sudden  thunder  squall  that  came  down  from  the 
north  late  in  the  afternoon  kept  me  so  busy  about  the 
schooner’s  moorings  that  I was  unable  to  get  away  in 
season  to  meet  Jack  at  the  coffee  house  on  time.  But 
I was  content  that  he  would  know  well  enough  what 
delayed  me.  So  I headed  straight  for  Nixon’s,  on 
leaving  the  vessel,  after  the  wind  had  died  out  and  the 
weather  cleared,  half  an  hour  ere  sunset.  It  was  light 
enough  to  see  the  spacious  outlines  of  the  lawn  slop- 
ing up  the  hill,  topped  by  the  stately  colonial  man- 
sion. Straight  rows  of  trees  at  equal  distances  apart 
ran  all  the  way  from  the  street  to  parterres  fronting 
the  house  and  a wide  avenue  fringed  with  elms  and 
maples  wound  around  the  steps  of  the  veranda.  Ere 
I had  gone  half  way  up  to  this,  the  music  of  a girl’s 
laughter  touched  me  so  that  I stood  still  a moment  to 
take  fresh  breath. 

“ We  waited  for  you  half  an  hour  for  supper, 
Shane,”  saluted  Mr.  Nixon,  stepping  out  to  greet  me. 

“ Yes,  landsmen  forget  that  young  sailors  just  come 
ashore  see  many  new  things  to  catch  and  hold  their 
attention,”  bantered  Charles  Thomson,  taking  my 
hand,  “ Miss  Nixon,  permit  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Shane 
Ronan.” 

Dim  as  was  the  light  of  the  veranda  on  which  the 
company  had  been  sitting,  I was  so  much  bewildered 
by  what  I saw  of  the  girl’s  beauty  that  I could  re- 
member little  of  what  was  said  or  done  for  the  moment. 
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But  I do  know  that  her  eyes  held  mine  with  a strange 
fascination  as  she  gave  me  her  hand,  and  the  touch 
of  it  sent  a delightful  thrill  through  me. 

“ So  this  is  the  hero  you’ve  been  romancing  to  us 
about,  Jack,”  she  presently  said,  throwing  a glance 
at  him,  sitting  on  the  high  backed  settle  with  several 
others,  then  to  me,  “ We  shall  hope  to  see  much  of  you 
while  you  are  in  port,  Mr.  Ronan,  and  for  better  rea- 
sons than  the  mere  pleasure  to  us  of  seeing  you.” 
Then,  taking  my  arm,  she  led  me  over  and  introduced 
me  to  Mrs.  Barry,  a dark  comely  little  lady,  who  had 
meantime  been  sitting  beside  her  husband  and  hidden 
from  my  sight  by  him  towering  above  her.  They  had 
been  married  about  a year,  and  one  could  see  at  a glance 
how  devoted  they  were  to  each  other,  though  he  had 
said  but  little  to  me  of  her  hitherto,  a habit  sailors 
have  of  saying  little  to  others  of  those  they  love  most. 

When  we  had  all  been  seated,  I found  myself  on 
Macha’s  right,  on  the  settle  with  Jack  and  his  wife, 
Charley  Thomson  and  Mr.  Nixon  close  by. 

“ What  an  adventurous  voyage  you’ve  had  since 
leaving  Wexford,  Mr.  Ro  — Shane  — I must  wave 
compliments  and  call  you  by  that  euphonious  name. 
Now,  you  won’t  think  ill  of  my  familiarity,  will  you? 
Of  course  you  won’t.  We  knew  each  other  of  old;  not 
by  meeting  often,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  better  way  of 
knowing  that  our  ancestors  stood  together  for  the 
high  and  holy  common  cause  of  — ” 

The  rattle  of  carriage  wheels  rolling  up  to  the  steps 
thereupon  ended  her  discourse,  and  the  next  moment, 
a man  in  the  full  uniform  of  a lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  grasping  his  sword  a foot  below  the  hilt  to 
keep  it  from  dragging  at  his  heels,  came  striding  up 
the  steps.  Mr.  Nixon,  Jack  and  Thomson  stood  up 
to  greet  him  courteously.  Then  he  made  his  courtly 
bow  before  Mrs.  Barry  and  Macha,  when  they  rose  and 
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shook  hands  with  him.  He  held  Macha’s  hand  a mo- 
ment, with  his  other  hand  pressed  upon  his  heart, 
bowed  before  her  in  an  attitude  of  deep  devotion,  a 
ceremony  she  rather  slighted,  as  I could  see  by  her 
looks,  as  she  led  him  up  and  introduced  him  to  me. 
This  done  with,  he  saluted  the  rest  of  the  company 
familiarly,  though  a bit  loftily,  and  then  invited 
Macha  to  a seat  beside  him  on  the  settle. 

I hated  the  fellow  in  my  heart  (God  forgive  me) 
for  being  so  handsome,  as  they  sat  down  near  me  to- 
gether, though  he  was  rather  short  and  stout.  But 
the  next  moment,  a glance  from  Macha  assured  me 
that  she  cared  nothing  about  her  rather  persistent 
wooer.  She  was  politely  attentive  enough  to  his  fine 
discourse  about  the  attractive  features  of  the  late  cele- 
bration at  Government  House.  He  declared,  with 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  that  she  was  by  far  the  most 
charming  girl  seen  at  the  State  House  that  day. 
Thomson  giggled  in  his  teeth  at  the  flattery,  and  Jack 
looked  disgusted. 

Macha  stood  up,  saying  the  evening  was  grown  too 
chilly  for  remaining  longer  out  of  doors.  Vashon  was 
on  his  feet  almost  as  soon  as  she  and  offered  her  his 
arm,  which  she  could  not  with  politeness  refuse,  and 
they  led  the  way  into  the  drawing-room,  followed  by 
the  rest  of  us. 

“ That  vain  dog  has  no  end  of  assurance,”  said 
Jack  in  an  undertone. 

Mr.  Nixon  nudged  him  to  keep  silent. 

“ Divil  a lie  in  it,”  replied  Thomson,  “ but  he  might 
as  well  be  baying  the  moon  as  wooing  Macha.  I have 
it  direct  from  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  is  in  Macha’s  con- 
fidence.” 

“ She’d  have  no  Royalist  for  lover,  were  he  the 
King’s  son,”  said  Mrs.  Barry. 

I was  amazed  at  the  richness  of  the  carved  oak 
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furnishing  of  the  big  drawing-room  into  which  they 
led  us.  The  moment  they  were  seated  on  a sofa  by 
themselves,  Vashon  renewed  his  conversation  about  the 
Governor’s  banquet.  “ ’Twas  vastly  pleasing  to  us, 
who  serve  our  King,  Miss  Nixon,  to  see  the  occasion 
graced  by  the  presence  of  such  beauty  — and  the  news 
of  it  will  be  most  gratifying  to  His  Majesty  when  it 
comes  to  his  ears.” 

“ ’Tis  but  natural  it  should  of  course,  sir,”  she  re- 
plied. “ Yet,  ’tis  impossible  for  us,  who  have  our  own 
notions  of  liberty,  to  regard  the  person  of  a mere  king 
with  such  veneration  as  yours  who  serve  him.” 

With  her  woman’s  tact,  Mrs.  Barry  was  quick  to 
essay  the  healing  of  the  wound  given  Vashon  by 
Macha’s  words.  “ Macha  has  the  Celtic  sincerity  of 
plain  speech,  Your  Lordship,  which  of  course  all  gen- 
tlemen highly  prize.” 

“ Ah,  quite  so,  quite  so,  madam,”  he  returned,  scar- 
let faced,  “ ’tis  only  the  ladies  who  can  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  their  King  with  impunity.” 

“ Nor  do  true  men  hold  their  tongues  from  mere 
fear  of  what  might  come  of  their  tellin’  the  truth,  sir,” 
retorted  Jack. 

“ Yaw  don’t  knaw  them  p’r’aps  well  as  yaw  do 
smugglin’,  Skipper,”  was  Vashon’s  ill  tempered  reply. 

“ I hope  I know  how  to  be  a gentleman  in  presence 
of  ladies,  sir,”  coolly. 

“ Yaw  know  more  of  the  desertion  of  the  lad  Shane 
Ronan  from  ’Is  Majesty’s  frigate  Destroyer  in  the 
Barbados,  Skipper,”  haughtily. 

I was  startled  beyond  expression  by  his  biting 
words,  and  had  he  looked,  he  must  have  seen  the  ex- 
pression of  guilt  and  fear  in  my  face. 

“ Yas,  Skipper,”  he  went  on,  elated  over  Jack’s  be- 
ing so  taken  aback,  “ the  Albatross  that  arrived  to- 
day brings  us  news  that  Ronan  must  have  got  away 
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aboard  the  Barbados ; ” then  to  Macha  suavely,  “ par- 
don me,  Miss  Nixon,  if  this  is  unpleasant  to  you.” 
Macha  had  seen  my  alarm  and  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. “ Not  in  the  least,  Lieutenant,”  she  replied, 
“ and  this  talk  of  ship  reminds  me  of  a little  trip  we 
girls  had  been  planning  on  board  the  Liverpool.  I 
am  delegated  to  arrange  the  matter  with  you.  What 
if  we  were  to  come  to-morrow,  sir?  ” 

Her  words  and  caressing  way  seemed  to  have  thrown 
him  wholly  off  the  thought  of  my  desertion.  “ The 
sooner  you  come,  the  better  you  will  please  us,  Miss 
Nixon.  I will  have  the  first  cutter  at  your  own  wharf 
from  early  morning,  so  you  can  come  whenever  it  is 
most  convenient  for  yourselves.  I am  sure  Captain 
Warbeck  will  be  delighted  to  entertain  — so  will  all 
the  other  lieutenants.  We  will  have  the  ship  decorated 
for  the  occasion.” 

“ To-morrow  it  is  then,”  she  said. 

“ It  is  so  kind  of  you  to  afford  us  this  pleasure,  Miss 
Nixon  — and  perhaps  your  brother  would  — ” 

“ Oh  no,  Lord  Vashon,  thankful  as  I am  for  the  in- 
vitation,” declined  Nixon,  “ I am  too  busy  and  I am  at 
best  a dull  fellow  amongst  women.” 

During  the  discourse  that  followed,  mostly  between 
Macha  and  Vashon,  I was  on  the  rack,  a silent  listener, 
sometimes  making  desperate  efforts  at  devising  schemes 
of  escape  in  the  event  of  my  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

Vashon  seemed  so  bent  upon  monopolizing  all  the 
girl’s  attention  and  talk,  that  her  brother  presently 
began  a chat  upon  harbor  improvements  with  Thom- 
son and  Barry.  But  neither  seemed  to  take  any  more 
interest  in  the  matter  than  paying  respectful  attention 
to  their  host. 

Refreshments  of  wines  and  the  omnipresent  bowl  of 
punch  were  served  by  the  liveried  negro  butler.  Macha 
took  no  wine.  Vashon  was  too  polite  to  press  her 
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and  only  urged  her  to  touch  the  glass  with  her  lips 
and  to  thus  leave  a kiss  in  the  cup.  I could  almost 
have  hated  her  for  doing  as  he  asked,  giving  him  a 
fascinating  look  over  the  rim  of  the  glass  as  she  raised 
it  to  her  lips  and  handed  it  back  to  him. 

“ Lately  we  drank  the  King  of  England’s  health,” 
said  Vashon,  holding  out  the  glass  before  him,  “ now 
we  drink  the  health  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty.” 

The  others  had  held  their  glasses  of  punch  during 
his  blandishments  with  Macha,  and  now  tossed  them 
off  to  his  toast. 

“ Yawr  outward  port  is  the  Barbados  again,  I hear, 
Skipper,”  said  Yashon,  breaking  the  almost  painful 
silence  following  his  toast. 

u Yes,  sir.” 

“ Yaw’ll  not  find  the  Destroyer  on  the  station  p’r’aps. 
She  goes  home  to  refit.” 

I could  have  embraced  him  for  that  bit  of  news. 

“ Yes,  sir,  that’s  our  outport.  I had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  any  of  the  Destroyer’s  officers.  Yer  naval 
men  hould  themselves  above  an’  aloof  from  us  of  the 
colonial  merchant  fleet.” 

“ Yer  too  prone  to  abasing  yerself,  Jack,”  corrected 
Thomson  acridly,  “ men  are  men.  But  the  office  or 
station  they  hold  does  not  make  men  of  ’em.  Nero  was 
no  less  a villain  for  being  Emperor.” 

“ Thou’rt  ever  axiomatic,  Mr.  Thomson,”  bantered 
Macha,  laughingly,  " ’tis  too  exacting  to  ask  us  to  be 
consistent  in  our  estimates  of  — one  another,  say.” 

“ Dost  think  to  quench  a kindling  fire  by  adding 
fuel  to  the  flame,  Macha?”  questioned  Nixon. 

“ I must  agree  with  Miss  Nixon’s  position,  gentle- 
men,” urged  Vashon,  “ every  officer  must  be  respected 
according  to  his  station.  We  could  have  only  anarchy 
and  chaos  else.” 

“ I must  be  goin’,  friends,”  said  Barry,  rising,  with 
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a look  of  mingled  rage  and  disgust  at  me.  44  To-mor- 
row’ll be  my  busy  day.” 

44  Hope  it  won’t  fall  to  me  to  search  yaw  for  de- 
serters — for  Shane  Ronan  — Skipper,”  said  Vashon 
sneeringly,  as  Barry  bade  him  good  night.  44  Being 
Miss  Nixon’s  friend,  of  course  makes  you  mine.” 

44  Well,  as  far  as  searchin’  me,  sir,”  retorted  Barry, 
44  yer  broadsides  give  ye  the  power.  But  ye  have  no 
right  to  thus  pester  an’  delay  us  on  our  passages. 
Can’t  ye  search  me  before  l’avin’  the  wharf?  ” 

44  We  could,  to  be  sure,  but  yer  stowaways  might 
be  hidden  ashore  somewhere  and  come  aboard  after  the 
search.” 

Nixon  and  Thomson  stood  waiting  to  accompany 
Barry  down  the  avenue,  and  Macha,  with  an  arm 
around  Mrs.  Barry,  stood  with  quiet  meaning  looks 
alternating  from  Barry  to  Vashon.  It  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  the  doughty  Briton’s  mind  that  I was  the 
very  Ronan  of  whom  he  spoke.  Perhaps  in  the  va- 
ried diversions  of  the  company  he  had  failed  to  catch 
my  name. 

44  Dost  think  that  thou’rt  bound  to  be  so  surveillant 
over  a brother  sailor,  Lord  Vashon,”  questioned 
Macha.  44  The  men  who  make  such  hard  rules  for  your 
service  are  not  so  exacting  with  one  another,  I’ll  be 
bound.” 

44  I’m  not  bound  by  any  rule  or  law  to  displease 
you,  Miss  Nixon,”  patronizingly,  44  by  doing  a duty 
to  the  detriment  of  your  friend.” 

44  Faith,  the  lieutenant  sp’akes  right  fairly,”  said 
Thomson. 

44  Fare  as  I may,”  said  Barry,  spiritedly,  44  I’ll  ac- 
cept favors  of  no  man  at  second  hand.  I respect  Miss 
Nixon  too  much  to  see  her  pawn  aught  of  her  charms 
in  my  behalf.  If  the  King  sees  fit  to  hamper  com- 
merce in  such  a way,  he  will  be  loser  in  the  long  run.” 
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Vashon’s  face  grew  scarlet.  “ Very  good  then, 
Skipper,”  he  retorted  angrily,  “ you  must  blame 
yawrself  for  any  harsh  treatment  that  yawr  rebellious 
ways  and  words  entail  upon  yaw.” 

“ A fig  for  your  threats,”  flung  back  Barry,  “ be- 
dad,  ye  may  find  that  if  I don’t  wear  a sword,  I have 
the  spirit  of  a man,  sir,  that  can  defend  himself  — 
against  insult  at  laste.” 

Nixon  stepped  over  and  whispered  a word  in  Barry’s 
ear,  whereupon  the  latter  bade  Macha  good-by  and 
made  for  the  door,  followed  by  Nixon  and  Thomson. 

Macha  had  her  eyes  upon  me,  and  with  a gracious 
look  gave  me  her  hand  as  I turned  to  follow  the  others. 
She  stepped  to  the  door  with  me,  leaving  Vashon  star- 
ing after  us.  “ You  mustn’t  go  aboard  the  Barba- 
dos now,  Shane,”  she  whispered ; “ stop  here  until  to- 
morrow night,  and  in  the  darkness  drop  down  the 
river  in  a skiff  with  the  tide  as  far  as  Chester,  and 
board  her  there.  We  will  arrange  it  with  Barry.” 

I pressed  her  hand  fervidly,  as  I whispered  my 
assent  to  her  arrangement  and  hastened  on  to  tell 
Barry.  The  matter  was  quietly  discussed  between 
him,  Nixon  and  Thomson,  and  they  at  once  agreed  that 
Macha’s  scheme  was  the  safest  way  for  me  to  escape 
arrest.  Barry  regretted  the  loss  of  my  services  in 
getting  the  vessel  ready  for  sea.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  Nixon  cautioned  me  to  shun  the  front  of 
the  house,  where  there  would  be  any  chance  of  Vashon 
seeing  me,  and  directed  me  round  to  the  back  door, 
where  I was  provided  pleasant  quarters  by  the  negro 
servants. 

Next  day  about  ten,  Macha  sent  for  me  to  come  to 
her  to  the  library.  She  looked  more  fascinating  than 
ever  in  a homespun  morning  wrapper  that  showed  the 
rounded  beauty  of  her  form  to  greater  perfection. 
The  long  rows  of  calf  bound  books  on  heavy  carved 
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oak  shelves  made  good  setting  for  the  picture  as  she 
stepped  gracefully  forward  to  greet  me.  We  sat  for 
an  hour  talking  of  the  past.  She  told  me  much  about 
myself  — especially  of  my  early  heroic  ancestry. 
Then  she  talked  of  the  colonies  and  the  growing  spirit 
of  liberty  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

“ You  and  Jack  must  be  in  readiness  to  fight  on  the 
sea,  Shane,”  she  charged  me  with  flashing  eyes,  her 
whole  being  thrilled  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  “ you 
must  stand  or  fall  fighting  for  liberty,  Shane.” 

“ Faith,  I’ll  do  that  same,  Miss  Nixon,”  I an- 
swered, “ when  the  chance  comes,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  pl’ase  ye  — an*  God  send  that  I may  not  have 
to  suffer  the  fatal  pangs  of  seem*  ye  the  wife  of  Vashon 
when  it’s  over  with,  and  I live  through  it.” 

The  mingled  scorn  and  enchantment  of  her  laugh  at 
this,  thrilled  me  through  and  through.  “ I could  not 
else  have  believed  that  a Ronan  of  eighteen  could  be 
such  a child  as  you  are,  Shane,”  she  said.  “ Why, 
man  dear,  do  you  take  me  for  a foe  of  freedom  — a 
friend  of  the  Tories  — to  do  the  like?  ” 

I was,  for  the  moment,  abashed,  more  by  her  look 
than  her  words.  “ Faith,  I know  — more  of  yer 
beauty  an*  goodness  now  than’s  good  for  me,  Miss 
Macha,  I’m  afraid,  an*  all  I may  hope  for  or  do  is  to 
some  day — ” 

“ Don’t  be  silly,  Shane ! ” she  corrected.  “ It’s  time 
you  were  going  now.  I’ll  order  you  refreshments  put 
up  to  last  you  till  you  are  back  aboard  your  vessel. 
Best  get  a skiff  up  about  Market  Street  wharf  so’s 
not  to  risk  falling  in  with  Vashon.  Then  strike 
straight  across  to  the  Jersey  shore  and  drop  down 
river  with  the  tide.  Here’s  money  to  buy  or  hire  a 
skiff,”  handing  me  a small  purse.  u Tie  up  some- 
where to  the  bank  during  the  flood  tide  if  you  have 
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not  enough  breeze  to  make  headway  against  it  with 
your  sail.  Should  you  reach  Chester  in  season  to  take 
a few  hours5  rest  before  the  Barbados  arrives,  you’d 
best  do  so  at  one  of  the  inns.  There  will  be  no  risk 
in  that.” 

I declined  taking  the  purse,  assuring  her  that  Cap- 
tain Barry  had  paid  me  liberal  wages  for  the  time  I 
had  been  on  board,  and  that  I had  ample  funds  to  cover 
all  such  expense.  But  she  insisted  upon  my  taking  it 
in  such  a way  that  there  was  no  farther  refusal  possi- 
ble to  me.  Then  touching  a bell  on  the  writing  desk, 
the  butler,  the  next  moment,  came  in,  to  whom  she  gave 
orders  about  the  refreshments. 

“ I would  insist  on  your  stopping  to  lunch,  Shane,” 
she  said,  when  he  had  gone  out,  “ but  for  the  fear  of 
Vashon  or  other  of  the  Liverpool’s  officers  coming 
home  with  my  brother  as  they  do  almost  every  day.” 

“ I must  not  think  of  accepting  such  fine  favors  till 
I have  in  some  sort  merited  them,  Miss  Macha.” 

An  altogether  new,  and  to  me,  strange  radiance  lit 
up  her  face  at  this.  “ Dost  not  concede  me  the  right 
of  judging  thy  merits  for  myself,  Shane?  ” she  ques- 
tioned with  a smile.  “ ’Twere  surely  ungallant  of  thee 
to  grudge  me  as  much.” 

While  I was  conning  an  apt  reply,  the  butler  came 
in  with  the  basket  of  refreshments,  setting  it  on  a table 
littered  with  papers,  and  after  a word  with  his  mis- 
tress, went  out  again. 

“ Then  I’d  best  go,  Miss  Macha,”  I said,  getting  on 
my  feet  and  walking  over  toward  the  baskets. 

“ Yes,  Shane,  it  is  best,”  with  a note  of  regret  in 
her  voice,  coming  up  and  putting  both  hands  on  my 
shoulders  and  looking  me  full  in  the  eyes ; “ be  not  too 
rash  in  time  of  danger  or  captivity,  if  it  comes.  I set 
great  hope  upon  thee  and  thy  service  to  our  holy  cause, 
Shane.” 
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I had  scarcely  strength  to  control  my  feelings,  much 
less  speech  for  answer.  But  she  saw  my  weakness  and 
relieved  me  by  withdrawal  of  the  more  overpowering 
witchery  of  her  look.  Then  she  took  both  my  hands 
in  hers  and  bade  me  good-bye.  But  my  womanish 
effort  at  words  as  she  released  my  hands  was  too  futile 
for  repetition.  I took  the  basket  and  strode  with  firm 
step  and  head  erect  out  and  down  upon  the  lawn,  fol- 
lowed, I knew,  by  her  eyes.  She  should  see  at  least 
that,  though  my  mind  was  too  overcome  by  her  beauty 
to  unpack  my  heart  in  words,  my  physical  strength 
and  courage  were  both  sound. 
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WE  PUT  TO  SEA  WITH  TWO  KING’S  OFFICERS 

For  twenty-five  British  shillings  I bought  an  old  shaky 
skiff  that  seemed  to  answer  my  purpose  well  enough, 
though  I was  a bit  sorry  to  find  that  for  all  their  talk 
of  liberty,  they  still  preferred  the  King’s  coin  to  their 
own  colonial  currency.  I was  fully  bent  on  following 
Macha’s  plan  of  dropping  down  to  Chester,  till  hearing 
of  a sloop  that  was  to  sail  on  the  high  water  slack. 
To  say  nothing  of  saving  time,  labor  and  exposure  to 
myself,  there  would  be  far  less  risk  in  towing  my  skiff 
astern  of  the  sloop  and  I being  aboard  as  one  of  the 
sloop’s  crew,  than  in  following  Macha’s  directions. 
And  pain  though  it  cost  me  to  go  against  her  direc- 
tions, it  had  to  be  done.  I found  her  skipper  on 
board  and  with  him  readily  bargained  to  tow  my  skiff 
for  seven  shillings  and  give  myself  passage.  We  were 
down  abreast  of  Chester  at  dusk.  I found  comforta- 
ble quarters  at  the  King’s  Arms  Coffee  House.  Next 
day  I kept  a lookout  for  the  Barbados.  The  weather 
being  clear,  I could  see  miles  up  or  down.  She 
hove  in  sight  just  below  Red  Bank.  Settling  up 
my  account  at  the  coffee  house,  I put  off  leisurely  in 
my  skiff  and  waited  for  her  to  come  down  to  me. 
Barry  was  on  the  lookout  for  me  and  hove  to,  jib  to 
windward  and  foretopsail  shivering,  for  me  to  get  on 
board.  Instead  of  letting  my  skiff  go  adrift  as  I had 
intended,  he  ordered  her  hoisted  in  on  deck,  assuring 
me  that  she  would  bring  a good  price  in  the  West  In- 
dies. 
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“ Ye  were  mighty  lucky  not  being  aboard,  Mr. 
Ronan,”  said  Barry,  when  he  had  filled  away  and  had 
her  on  her  course  down  river  again.  “ Vashon  him- 
self came  aboard  and  conducted  the  search  for  ye, 
turnin’  the  vessel  inside  out,  an’  he  accused  me  of  smug- 
glin’ ye  away  out  of  their  reach.  Faith,  I came  near 
flingin’  him  overside  for  his  swaggerin’  insolence,  an’ 
he  threatened  to  put  me  under  arrest  an’  confiscate  my 
vessel.  An’  divil  a thing  else  saved  me  but  that  she 
belongs  to  Macha  Nixon’s  brother.  Ye  know  that 
Vashon  is  mad  in  love  with  Macha  an’  would  pluck 
out  his  right  eye  rather  than  do  aught  that  might  dis- 
pl’ase  her.” 

“ Aye,  an’  he  has  every  advantage  on  his  side  of 
winnin’  her,  sir,”  I replied,  “ though  if  there’s  any 
truth  or  spirit  in  womankind  she  despises  him  in  her 
heart,  sir,^’ 

“ Faith,  he  might  as  well  be  followin’  the  daughter 
of  the  wind,  as  tryin’  to  court  Macha.” 

Starkey  came  up  and  ended  the  talk  by  ordering  me 
to  turn  the  men  to  and  fill  up  the  water  casks. 

* During  the  four  weeks’  passage  to  Barbados,  al- 
most every  day  of  which  had  its  own  incident,  though 
of  not  sufficient  interest  for  record  here,  we  had  not 
sighted  a single  King’s  ship.  I was  of  course  a little 
uneasy  about  falling  in  with  the  Destroyer,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  the  report  of  her  having  gone  to 
England  to  refit.  But  on  arrival  in  Bridgetown,  we 
learned  that  she  had  been  gone  from  there  nearly  two 
months.  I had  now  little  fear  of  captivity  for  a while 
at  least.  Then  there  was  some  chance  of  loading  home- 
ward for  some  other  port  than  Philadelphia. 

By  the  time  our  cargo  was  discharged,  nearly  all 
the  last  season’s  crop  of  sugar  had  been  shipped  out 
of  Bridgetown.  It  became  therefore  necessary  for  us 
to  charter  a small  sloop  tender  of  only  ten  hogsheads’ 
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capacity  and  cruise  around  the  island,  picking  up  at 
the  several  plantations  that  were  accessible  on  the  lee 
side,  a few  hogsheads  here  and  a few  there  till  we  gath- 
ered up  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more.  Then  we  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Kitts  to  fill  up  with  rum,  and  sailed 
thence  for  Newport.  On  the  evening  following  our 
arrival,  Barry  told  me  that  there  would  be  small  chance 
of  hearing  from  Philadelphia  — that  is,  direct  from 
Macha.  The  mails  were  carried  by  sailing  packet  and 
post  roads  and  could  not  be  counted  on  much  short 
of  a week  in  transit.  My  only  chance  was  to  work  and 
hope  and  wait.  But,  for  one  in  love  as  I was,  this 
waiting  was  almost  intolerable. 

At  Newport  we  loaded  out  for  the  Barbados  again. 
My  life  now  seemed  settled  down  to  the  adventurous 
business  of  voyaging  to  and  from  the  West  Indies  and 
ports  in  the  colonies.  On  our  return  to  Richmond, 
.Virginia,  from  this  voyage,  Starkey  left  the  Bar- 
bados and  Barry  made  me  mate.  From  this  on  I 
was  closer  to  him,  and  by  the  end  of  the  next  year, 
there  was  no  secret  between  us.  Our  lives  were  open 
books  to  one  another.  I had  now  grown  a beard  and 
my  skin  was  so  bronzed  by  the  tropic  suns,  and  I had 
become  such  a rough  looking  sailor  that  I doubted  if 
my  own  mother  would  have  known  me  had  she  met  me 
face  to  face.  There  was  but  one  other  change  essen- 
tial to  my  entire  freedom  from  arrest  by  the  King’s 
naval  officers,  Barry  told  me,  and  that  was  a change 
of  name.  So  long  as  I went  by  the  name  of  Ronan, 
I was  liable  to  capture  almost  any  time. 

We  were  once  more  headed  for  Philadelphia  in  the 
Fall  of  1769.  So  that  same  day,  at  his  suggestion, 
I took  the  name  of  Mulloney  — Shane  Mulloney. 

It  w&s  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a blustering  October 
day  when  we  moored  the  schooner  at  Nixon’s  wharf. 
That  evening,  Jack,  his  wife  and  I went  up  to  the 
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owner’s  house,  Barry  introducing  me  to  Macha  as  Mr. 
Mulloney,  mate  of  the  Barbados.  So  great  had  been 
the  change  in  my  personal  appearance,  that  she  did 
not  recognize  me  till  I spoke. 

“ A plague  upon  thee,  Jack,”  she  bantered,  “ dost 
think  I would  not  know  Shane  Ronan’s  voice  in  Nova 
Zembla?  ” 

“ Faith,  it’s  the  only  mark  that  I’d  have  known  him 
by,”  said  the  brother.  “ The  transformation  is  com- 
plete. Thou’rt  a very  free-booter  — in  looks,  Shane.” 

“ Pray,  don’t  be  so  personal,  brother,”  corrected 
Macha  laughingly,  “ though  I doubt  not  that  some- 
thing of  the  free-booter  daring  and  love  of  danger’ll 
be  much  needed  in  our  unborn  navy  that’s  to  combat 
the  great  armadas  of  the  King.” 

“ Thou’rt  forever  getting  in  at  the  heart  of  things 
in  a sportive  sort  of  way,  Macha,”  retorted  the  brother, 
“ it’s  happy  for  you,  Jack,  that  don’t  know  the  wiles 
of  a woman.  Ye  see  none  of  it  upon  the  sea.” 

“ For  which  r’ason  there’s  no  happiness  of  surround- 
ings, sir,”  returned  Barry,  glancing  meaningly  at  his 
wife. 

“ Come,  Jack,”  invited  Nixon,  “ come  in  the  parlor 
and  leave  these  children  to  prattle  in  their  own  childish 
way.  We  have  matters  of  moment  to  discuss.  I was 
looking  for  Thomson  up  this  evening;  he’ll  be  glad  to 
see  ye  both.” 

“ Good,  my  seniors,”  Macha  rejoined,  winking  at 
me,  “ wisdom  dwells  with  years.  Come,  Shane,”  tak- 
ing my  arm,  “ we  must  not  lose  a word  of  this  precious 
wisdom.” 

“What  about  Yashon,  Miss  Macha?”  I mustered 
courage  to  ask  her,  in  a bashful  sort  of  way.  “ The 
Liverpool  is  gone,  I see.” 

“ Don’t  be  silly,  Shane,”  seriously,  “ he  has  gone 
with  her  to  make  love  to  some  foolish  girl  in  the  next 
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port  he  comes  to.  Sailors  are  mostly  alike  there, 
Shane.” 

“ The  King’s  service  men,  ye  mane  of  course,  Miss 
Macha.” 

“ Would’st  have  me  make  false  distinctions  in  thy 
favor?  Every  man  of  ’em  that  boxes  a compass  or 
wears  an  admiral’s  uniform.” 

We  were  now  seated  beside  each  other,  facing  her 
brother,  Jack  and  his  wife,  in  the  soft  white  light  of 
four  sperm  candles.  They  had  paused  in  their  talk 
as  we  came  in. 

“ You  must  stand  stiffly  up  for  us,  Shane,”  said 
Nixon,  “ or  she’ll  convince  you  that  we’re  deceitful 
with  the  women,  to  a man.” 

“ Maybe  woman’s  like  the  Creator  in  one  respect 
at  laste,  sir,”  I ventured,  “ whom  she  loveth,  she  chas- 
tiseth.” 

Thomson’s  knock  mingled  with  the  laughter.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  see  us,  and  was  full  of  news  and  talk 
about  the  new  revenue  act  of  Parliament  for  the  col- 
onies, and  of  the  new  board  of  revenue  commissioners 
for  America.  A standing  army  of  royal  troops  was 
to  be  maintained,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies,  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  revenue  laws.  Colonial 
merchants,  in  fact,  all  whigs  throughout  the  colonies 
were  combining  to  resist  such  oppression. 

In  June  last,  the  sloop  Liberty  had  been  seized 
under  the  guns  of  the  King’s  ship  of  war  Romney 
in  Boston  Harbor  and  confiscated,  for  evasion  of  the 
revenue  law,  by  landing  a cargo  of  Madeira  wine  while 
the  tidesman,  fallen  drunk  on  punch,  lay  bound  in  the 
cabin.  A crowd  of  the  “ Sons  of  Liberty,”  headed  by 
one  Malcomb,  a brave  spirit  and  bold  smuggler, 
dragged  the  custom  house  boat  in  derision  through 
the  town  and  burned  it  on  the  common,  and  had  driven 
the  customs  commissioners  and  collector  on  board  the 
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Romney  for  safety.  The  Royal  Governor  Barnard 
sought  to  buy  the  great  popular  leaders  over  to  the 
King’s  side  by  offer  of  commissions  and  seats  in  the 
council.  But  the  sturdy  patriots  disdainfully  spurned 
such  barter  of  their  honor  and  their  country’s  liberty. 
Pennsylvania  was  not  much  behind  her  sister  province 
and  would  soon  be  heard  from.  Thomson  waxed  al- 
most eloquent  in  his  recital  of  these  events. 

Macha  had  been  the  most  rapt  listener.  “ Dost 
think  Pennsylvania  is  not  fully  abreast  of  the  fore- 
most now,  Charley  ? ” she  questioned  indignantly. 

“ She  could  not  be  otherwise  with  a few  such  daugh- 
ters as  yourself  urging  on  her  sons’  faith.”  Thom- 
son’s sparkling  eyes  danced  merrily  as  he  spoke. 

“ Best  be  careful,  Charley,”  warned  Nixon. 

Macha  laughed.  Barry  looked  at  me  half  sadly, 
half  stupidly.  There  was  something  in  the  looks  of 
Thomson’s  eyes  whenever  they  fell  upon  Macha  that 
troubled  me.  But  on  second  thought,  when  I came  to 
consider  that  he  was  married,  I grew  ashamed  of  my 
jealousy.  I had  gathered  from  her  talk  and  ways 
that  it  was  only  a man  of  intrepid  spirit  and  romantic 
daring  that  might  hope  to  be  her  favored  suitor,  and 
upon  this  immature  notion  had  I built  my  hope. 

“ How  fare  ye  with  the  music,  Miss  Nixon?”  said 
Barry,  looking  wishfully  over  at  the  harp,  standing  by 
the  spinet.  “ Nothing  refreshes  an’  sweetens  the  sailors’ 
spirit  an’  mind,  grown  dull  and  stupid  on  say  like  the 
music  of  woman’s  voice.” 

Macha  smiled  half  sadly  with  a far  off  wistful  look. 

“Aye,  and  such  music  as  there’s  in  Macha’s  voice, 
Jack,”  said  Thomson. 

“ They’re  all  flatterers  but  you,  Shane,”  said  Macha 
to  me. 

“ I must  first  hear  ye  sing  before  passin’  upon  yer 
voice,  Miss  Macha,”  I stammered  out,  “ but  if  it’s  as 
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musical  there  as  ’tis  in  speech,  ’twere  better  perhaps 
I had  never  heard  it.” 

44  Ye  have  all  kissed  the  Blarney  stone,  to  a man,” 
she  retorted  laughingly,  going  over  to  the  harp. 

A few  light  trial  touches  showed  that  the  instru- 
ment needed  tuning,  and  Thomson  went  over  to  tauten 
up  some  of  the  strings  for  her,  at  which  he  proved 
to  be  something  of  an  expert.  This  done,  and  before 
stepping  back  to  his  seat,  he  whispered  something  in 
her  ear,  whereupon  she  was  suffused  by  a strange 
radiance,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  transported 
by  the  blended  heavenly  harmony  of  an  Irish  song. 
I was  thrown  into  such  a vortex  of  emotions  by  it 
that  I could  note  nothing  of  its  visible  effects  upon 
the  others.  Yet,  when  it  was  some  while  over,  and  I 
had  come  to  myself  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on 
around  me,  I noticed  the  three  men  using  their  pocket 
’kerchiefs,  their  faces  turned  aside.  Macha’s  face  was 
still  aglow  with  smiles,  but  something  like  tears  glis- 
tened upon  her  cheeks,  which  she  presently  wiped 
away. 

44  What  pity  it  is  that  we  have  no  American  songs 
yet,”  said  Thomson,  44  songs,  I mane,  fit  to  move  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people  as  one.” 

44  They’ll  come  in  good  time,  Charley,”  returned 
Nixon.  44  The  poets  are  the  precursors  of  liberty 
ever.” 

Macha  leaned  her  chin  upon  the  headpiece  of  her 
harp,  looking  half  dreamily  from  one  to  the  other  as 
they  spoke.  44  Ye  have  the  whole  wide  world  to  draw 
from  in  that  line,”  she  said. 

44  Faith,  yer  right,  as  usual,  Miss  Nixon,”  confirmed 
Barry,  44  an’  not  only  for  singers,  but  for  fightin’  men 
as  well.  The  oppressed  of  the  world  have  their  eyes 
turned  hopefully  westward.” 

44  Well  said,  Jack,”  applauded  Thomson,  44  an’  I’m 
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for  another  of  Macha’s  melodies,  though  if  ’twere 
something  less  saddening,  mayhap  ’twould  save  her 
seeing  us  in  such  womanish  moods.” 

“ I love  to  see  proofs  of  men’s  having  hearts, 
Charley,”  she  retorted,  sweeping  her  fingers  lightly 
over  the  strings  and  then  beginning  another  song,  no 
less  affecting  than  the  first.  The  girl’s  quiet  exulta- 
tion in  her  manifest  power  over  our  feelings  after  the 
song  was  over,  was  not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of 
the  evening.  The  talk  now  centered  upon  social  and 
public  demonstrations  against  the  oppressive  revenue 
law,  in  which  I of  course  could  take  no  part. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  Barry  told 
me  that  the  cargo  must  be  discharged  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  Our  outward  cargo  was  waiting,  and 
the  sooner  it  could  be  put  on  board,  the  better  pleased 
would  Mr.  Nixon  be,  as  he  wanted  the  store  room  for 
other  merchandise. 

I had  won  the  good  will  of  my  crew,  so  they  seemed 
glad  of  the  privilege  of  stopping  by  the  vessel,  and 
this  was  a great  help  to  me  in  hastening  the  business 
I had  in  hand.  Completing  the  discharge  and  loading 
in  five  days,  won  me  the  praise  of  both  captain  and 
owner.  But  I was  half  heartbroken  when  it  came  about 
that  I did  not  get  to  see  Macha  again  before  sailing. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  there  was  a small  chance  of 
our  returning  to  Philadelphia,  and  I left  the  thousand 
and  one  things  which  I had  over  and  over  planned  to 
say  to  her,  all  unsaid. 

The  Friday  morning  of  October  the  twenty-second 
broke  with  a northerly  gale  piping  down  the  river, 
plowing  it  up  into  white  seething  ridges.  On  the 
previous  night  Barry  had  given  me  orders  to  have 
everything  in  readiness  for  an  early  start.  Cans  was 
astir  before  dawn  and  had  hot  coffee  ready  for  me 
and  the  men  by  the  time  I had  called  them  at  daylight. 
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We  had  everything  secure  and  the  fasts  singled  by  the 
time  Barry  came  on  deck  about  seven.  He  ordered 
the  foretopsail  single  reefed  and  the  hands  were  lay- 
ing down  the  rigging  after  reefing  it,  when  two  men 
in  the  King’s  uniform  came  hurrying  down  the  wharf. 
With  the  topsail  tugging  and  slatting  in  the  gear,  the 
vessel  surged  and  strained  on  her  single  lines  like  an 
unbroken  colt  in  its  harness.  She  was  at  the  end  of 
the  wharf  head  down  river. 

“ Take  in  yer  bow  lines,  Mr.  Mulloney ! ” shouted 
Barry. 

“ ’Old  hon  there,  Skipper ! ” ordered  one  of  the 
uniformed  men,  starting  on  the  run,  “ we  ’ave  an  order 
’ere  for  the  arrest  of  your  mate,  Shane  Ronan  for  — ! ” 

“ Let  go  yer  stern  lines  an’  sheet  home  yer  foretop- 
sail ! ” shouted  Barry. 

But  the  two  swift-footed  officers  were  a little  too 
quick  for  him,  and  leaped  on  board  as  she  started 
ahead,  the  one  highest  in  authority  making  for  the 
mainmast,  upon  which  he  pasted  the  “ broad  arrow  ” 
of  the  King. 
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A PERILOUS  LANDING 

“ We  are  hofficers,  Skipper,”  said  the  man  who  had 
struck  the  King’s  mark  on  the  mainmast,  addressing 
Barry,  “ sent  by  the  hon’ble’s  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms an’  collector  to  arrest  yer  mate  and  seize  yer 
vessel.” 

“ Begorra,  yer  on  a bowld  mission  this  windy 
mornin’,  lads,”  answered  Barry,  halting  a moment  in 
his  brisk  walk  fore  and  aft  the  short  poop,  “ an’ 
faith,  I wish  ye  luck  in  yer  duty,  but  the  odds  is 
greatly  against  ye.” 

“ Tie  yer  boat  straight  up  to  the  w’af  again,  Skip- 
per ! ” ordered  one,  as  he  stepped  up  to  larboard  and 
looked  with  startled  eyes  over  side  at  the  vessel  now 
rushing  seaward  at  a great  rate. 

Barry  smiled  sardonically,  “ Ye’ll  have  to  wait  till 
ye’ve  made  a West  India  voyage  first,  men,”  he  re- 
turned, “ there’s  no  turning  back  now,  even  if  we 
would,  in  the  teeth  of  this  norther.” 

“ Good  ’eavens,  Skipper,  yer  not  darin’  to  carry  us 
to  sea,  cornin’  on  a cold  winter  without  clothes  P ” ques- 
tioned the  other. 

“ It’s  much  against  my  will  that  ye  obliged  me  to 
do  it.  But  I see  no  help  for  ye ! ” 

“ Then  I warn  ye,  sir,  that  ye  do  so  at  yer  own 
peril ! ” blustered  the  elder  man,  who  seemed  highest 
in  authority,  “ at  the  risk  of  yer  life,  mayhap.” 

u But  ye  left  me  no  choice  in  the  business,  sir,”  re- 
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torted  Barry  curtly,  “ an*  I have  no  more  time  or 
words  to  bandy  over  it.”  At  this  Barry  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  them,  taking  his  stand  by  the  helms- 
man to  direct  the  course  past  the  point  where  the 
Schuylkill  empties  into  the  Delaware. 

The  officers  stood  clinging  to  the  main  rigging  and 
shivered  in  the  increasing  frosty  wind,  deliberating 
upon  their  sorry  plight.  On  my  way  aft  for  a word 
with  Barry,  after  I had  seen  everything  secure  and 
“ taut  O ” forward,  the  elder  officer  hailed  me  to  ask 
if  the  skipper  was  turned  free-booter  to  thus  set  the 
King’s  laws  and  officers  at  defiance.  He  assured  me 
that  we  would  all  be  held  accountable,  not  only  for  the 
outrages  already  committed,  but  for  any  that  might 
follow,  as  well  as  for  any  evil  that  might  befall  them 
personally  while  on  board.  He  warned  me  of  the  ter- 
rible penalty  incurred  by  thus  running  away  with  His 
Majesty’s  officers,  while  upon  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

A couple  of  hours  later,  when  the  river  had  widened 
so  that  the  steering  required  less  of  his  attention,  Barry 
gave  the  officers  farther  hearing.  I was  at  first  ap- 
prehensive at  the  quantities  of  hot  rum  that  he  poured 
into  them  at  dinner  — in  fact,  it  was  strange  to  me 
to  see  him  have  such  men  at  his  table  at  all.  But 
there  was  a humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  finally 
convinced  me  that  he  was  only  coddling  them  for  either 
sport  or  hidden  purpose  of  his  own, — I could  hardly 
tell  which. 

“ Eh,  but  yer  skipper  is  a good  ’n’  arter  all,  matey,” 
said  the  elder  to  me,  when  Barry  ran  up  to  see  if  the 
second  mate,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the  deck, 
was  keeping  her  in  the  channel ; “ we  first  took  ’im  ter 
be  a rum,  savage  cove.  But  the  sea  hair  seems  ter  ’ave 
thawed  ’im  inter  a jolly  good  un,  an’  no  mistake.” 

“ ’E’s  a Briton  at  ’art,  I’ll  lay  my  bloody  life,”  said 
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the  other,  “ though  ’e  may  be  for  the  moment  perwerted 
by  the  demned  rebels.” 

“ Best  not  be  too  outspoken  that  way  in  his  hearin’,” 
I warned  them. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  toppling  seas  of  the  wider 
bay  began  to  pitch  and  toss  the  vessel  about  on  their 
white  crests,  the  two  officers  were  stretched  on  the  cabin 
floor,  groaning  in  the  throes  of  sea-sickness.  The 
elder  had  once  been  a sailor,  but  ten  years  of  shore  life 
had  made  such  a lubber  of  him  that  he  was  little  better 
than  his  mate. 

On  passing  the  Brandywine  shoal,  Barry  ordered  a 
sharp  lookout  for  a pilot  boat,  but  the  weather  was  too 
stormy  for  such  small,  frail  craft,  as  the  pilot  boat  of 
that  time  to  hold  to  the  offing.  We  were  down  nearly 
abreast  of  Lewistown,  the  ill-sheltered  haven  of  the 
Delaware  pilots,  about  sunset.  There  being  no  pilot 
boat  out,  Barry  hauled  the  schooner  close  as  he  dared 
in  under  the  Delaware  shore,  a little  above  the  small 
hamlet  and  hove  her  to.  Then  he  ordered  me  to  get 
the  skiff  over  and  bundle  the  King’s  officers  into  her 
and  cast  them  adrift  and  let  them  land  as  best  they 
might.  The  wind  was  so  that  it  would  blow  them 
ashore  somewhere  inside  of  Cape  Henlopen.  They 
were  at  first  overwhelmed  with  fright,  at  the  thought 
of  being  turned  adrift  in  such  a shell  (the  same  skiff 
that  I had  gone  to  Chester  in)  on  a stormy  lee  shore. 
On  seeing  how  unnerved  they  were,  Barry  ordered  Cans 
to  pour  a couple  of  stiff  glasses  of  rum  into  them. 
This  seemed  to  steady  them  up  a bit.  After  a few 
words  with  Barry,  in  which  he  convinced  them  that  there 
was  no  other  course  left  him  than  to  land  them  in  that 
way,  they  seemed  half  reconciled  to  the  venture. 

“ All  ye  need  do,  Sharkey,”  said  he  to  the  elder, 
bidding  them  a safe  home,  " is  to  keep  her  right  before 
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the  sea  an’  beach  her  head  on,  an5  she’ll  land  ye  so 
ye  may  walk  ashore  dry  shod.” 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I at  last  got  them 
safely  aboard  the  skiff  under  the  vessel’s  lee  and  cast 
them  adrift.  Sharkey  could  handle  an  oar  well  enough 
to  swing  her  off  before  it  and  skull  her  out  clear  of  the 
vessel’s  drift.  Then  Barry  squared  away  for  the  open 
sea. 
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I AM  TAKEN  PRISONER 

Our  passage  outward  was  stormy  enough,  as  nearly  all 
fall  and  winter  passages  are.  For  more  than  a week’s 
time  there  was  nowhere  below  the  cross-trees  a dry  spot 
on  board. 

During  the  wild  weather  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
Barry  was  too  much  taken  up  with  his  duties  for  much 
talk.  But  soon  as  we  cleared  the  “ Horse  Latitudes  ” 
and  struck  the  trade  winds  of  the  tropics,  we  were  on 
the  same  companionable  terms  again.  Yet  I was 
pained  to  note  a sort  of  sad  strain  in  his  life  that  had 
come  into  it  since  our  last  arrival  in  Philadelphia.  He 
kept  more  by  himself,  too,  walking  the  decks  alone  late 
into  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  looking  up  at  the  stars, 
as  if  he  were  studying  astronomy,  the  dippfer  and  the 
north  star  holding  much  of  his  attention.  My  naval 
training  on  board  the  King’s  frigate  Destroyer  had, 
of  course,  given  me  some  advantage  over  him  in  our 
“ single  stick  ” practice  and  other  warlike  tactics,  such 
as  exercising  with  the  old  four-pounder  that  was  on 
board  the  Barbados,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off 
the  buccaneers. 

This  time  we  were  detained  in  Barbados  something 
over  a month  waiting  for  cargo,  thence  proceeding  to 
St.  Kitts  to  fill  up.  In  neither  port  did  we  fall  in  with 
any  British  cruisers,  nor  on  our  passages,  which  I re- 
garded as  a special  blessing  of  God,  for  I had  been  all 
the  time  apprehensive  of  arrest  by  the  shore  authorities 
with  whom  I feared  had  been  left  descriptions  of  me, 
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and  orders  for  my  arrest.  But  I got  away  from  St. 
Kitts  all  free  and  we  were  bound  for  Boston.  Then 
came  the  more  disheartening  thought  that  I was  not  to 
see  Macha  for  perhaps  six  months  or  more. 

There  were  times  during  the  fury  of  the  northeast 
gale  that  we  encountered  off  Cape  Cod  when  it  seemed 
impossible  even  to  Barry’s  hopeful  judgment  for  the 
little  schooner  to  weather  it  out  an  hour  longer.  She 
looked  more  like  a snow-clad  iceberg  alow  and  aloft 
than  like  a vessel,  the  flying  surge  and  spray  freezing 
fast  to  the  weight  of  ice  on  hull  spars  and  rigging  that 
was  every  moment  sinking  her  deeper.  But  we  were  all 
young  men  full  of  vigor  and  with  the  world  all  before 
us,  determined  to  fight  for  life  to  the  bitter  end.  So 
with  clubs,  topmaul  and  ax,  we  beat  the  ice  off  hull  and 
spars.  Cans  kept  up  a fire  in  the  stove,  giving  us  hot 
coffee  every  couple  of  hours,  drying  our  mittens  and 
socks,  and  Barry  gave  us  a hot  rum  once  in  a while. 
When  the  gale  was  over,  twelve  hours’  calm  was  fol- 
lowed by  a fine  warm  sou’wester,  what  the  colonials 
called  an  Indian  Summer,  with  which  we  sailed  into 
Boston. 

In  the  course  of  the  five  weeks  spent  in  port,  I was 
several  times  present  at  meetings  of  the  “ Sons  of 
Liberty,”  held  in  Speakman’s  distillery  on  Hanover 
Square,  close  by  the  old  liberty  tree.  To  my  mind  this 
was  hallowed  ground.  But  when  later  in  the  night  the 
little  band  of  patriots  went  out  under  the  old  elm  itself, 
and  in  “ Liberty  Hall,”  the  open  air  space  under  the 
tree,  held  a brief  session,  one  saw  the  very  spirit  of 
liberty  herself  standing  there  in  the  frosty  night 
amongst  them.  But  even  all  this  was  poor  consolation 
to  the  heart  incessantly  yearning  for  a sight  of  or 
word  from  the  one  object  of  its  greatest  love.  Barry 
had  business  letters  from  Mr.  Nixon  that  had  been 
written  weeks  before.  “ Macha  was  quite  well  and 
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wished  to  be  remembered,  and  hoped  that  the  captain 
and  mate  would  be  zealous  in  preparing  for  the  in- 
evitable conflict  that  was  nearer  than  they  dreamed  of.” 
This  sounded  like  her  voice,  but  why  had  she  not  spoken 
my  name? 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  less  danger  in  falling  in  with 
a King’s  ship  at  St.  Croix,  whither  we  were  now  bound. 

During  the  year  that  followed,  we  had  made  four 
successful  voyages  to  the  Windward  islands. 

To  be  headed  once  more  for  Philadelphia  was  to  me 
something  like  the  coming  of  a higher  life.  This  de- 
lightful feeling  grew  upon  me  as  we  drew  up  toward 
the  coast.  I had  not  had  a direct  word  from  Macha, 
but  in  Barry’s  letters  from  her  brother,  had  come  brief 
words  of  remembrance  to  me  that  had  strengthened  my 
hope  that  I was  the  favored  one.  With  the  aim  of 
reaching  home  for  Christmas,  Barry  drove  the  vessel 
hard,  up  through  the  trades  and  horse  latitudes.  But 
an  old  “ gray  back  ” nor’wester  striking  us  south  of 
Hatteras  held  us  back. 

It  was  my  morning  watch  on  deck,  Christmas  morn- 
ing. We  were  reaching  up  the  Delaware  shore,  with 
a moderate  westerly  wind,  under  full  sail.  Barry  was 
out  at  eight  bells  for  a look  at  the  weather,  telling  me, 
before  going  below,  to  keep  a sharp  lookout.  We 
should  sight  Cape  Henlopen  about  three  points  on  the 
weather  bow,  by  daylight. 

I was  building  air  castles  high  and  splendid  as  I 
peered  into  the  shoreward  haze.  Never  before  had 
Macha  looked  so  beautiful  as  she  now  looked  to  my 
heart’s  eye.  Shortly  before  six  bells  the  gray  glen  in 
the  east  brightened  to  a bluish  silver,  and  the  new  day 
presently  lit  up  the  sea,  and  out  of  the  vanishing  haze 
scarcely  a mile  ahead  emerged  the  stately  fabric  of  a 
big  ship.  She  was  under  topsails,  jib  and  spanker, 
heading  out  about  southeast.  I ran  aft  to  get  the  spy 
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glass,  but  before  I could  focus  it  in  shape  to  see  her 
nationality  and  other  features,  clouds  of  canvas  were 
flung  out  and  up  upon  her  yards  and  tall  masts  till  the 
next  moment  she  was  heading  straight  for  us  under  full 
sail.  This  bit  of  nautical  magic  told  the  whole  story 
of  her  character  and  I shouted  down  the  after  com- 
panion to  Jack. 

“ A King’s  ship  close  aboard,  sir ! Heading  right 
for  us  under  full  sail ! ” 

Near  the  coast  Barry  always  turned  in  “ all  stand- 
ing,” not  taking  off  even  his  boots,  and  few  men  could 
turn  out  quick  as  he.  But  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  deck,  the  ship  had  gone  about  close  on  our  weather 
beam  and  trimmed  herself  down  on  our  course,  throw- 
ing a shot  across  our  bow  as  signal  for  us  to  heave  to. 
I handed  Jack  the  spy  glass  as  he  came  up  the  com- 
panion way,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  knuckles.  But 
he  did  not  take  it  — one  brief  glance  of  his  naked  eye 
seeming  to  tell  him  the  whole  story. 

“ ’Tis  all  up  with  ye,  I fear,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  he  said 
regretfully,  u she’s  the  Liverpool,  as  ye  have  prob- 
ably seen.  Call  all  hands ! ” 

He  could  not  have  hurt  me  so  much  with  the  stroke 
of  a club  or  cut  of  a sabre.  But  it  was  no  time  or 
place  for  showing  weakness  and  I mustered  up  at  once 
all  the  strength  of  soul  within  me.  The  frigate  bore 
steadily  down  upon  our  weather,  firing  another  shot 
close  across  our  fore  foot.  All  hands  were  now  on 
deck,  looking  a bit  frightened,  lest  the  frigate  would 
fire  into  and  sink  us. 

She  was  now  within  speaking  distance  and  an  officer 
hailed  from  her  poop ; “ Schooner  ahoy ! heave  to  this 
moment  or  I’ll  sink  ye  with  a broadside ! ” 

“ This  h the  colonial  schooner  Barbados,  J ack 
Barry  master,  sir ! ” shouted  back  Barry,  “ a lawful 
colonial  merchantman ! ” 
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“ A demned  smuggler  and  secreter  of  deserters ! ” 
came  the  answer.  “ Hast  forgotten  the  Liverpool 
and  Lieutenant  Vashon,  Barry?  and  making  ye  tide 
waiter  drunk  and  smuggling  that  cargo  of  sugar  and 
rum  ? ” 

“ I never  forget  a friend,  sir,”  answered  Barry 
evasively. 

“ Heave  to  then,  or  we  will  sink  ye  before  ye  can 
say,  * Lord  have  mercy  on  me ! ’ ” 

“ On  this  blessed  Christmas  mornin’,  sir?”  pleaded 
Barry. 

“ Ready  there  with  the  starboard  broadside ! ” 
shouted  Vashon.  “ Steady  aim  and  stand  by  to  let  him 
have  it ! ” 

Barry  hereupon  ordered  the  head  yards  hove  aback 
and  hove  the  schooner  to.  By  the  time  we  had  gath- 
ered in  the  slack  of  our  lee  braces,  the  frigate  had  her 
maintopsail  to  the  mast  and  a boat  lowered  and  along- 
side. I was  for  stowing  myself  away  somewhere,  but 
Jack  urged  that  my  best  course  was  to  “ face  the  music 
an5  trust  to  chance.”  Vashon  had  no  doubt  ample 
proof  that  I was  on  board  and  it  would  be  worse  for  all 
concerned  to  seek  to  conceal  myself.  Vashon  himself 
came  aboard  us  with  a young  “ middy  ” and  twelve 
hands  armed  with  cutlasses,  and  a swivel  gun  in  their 
boat’s  bow. 

“ ’Twas  in  more  attractive  company  we  met  last, 
Skipper,”  said  Vashon  loftily  to  Jack,  who  received  him 
near  the  gangway. 

“ Welcome  aboard  the  Barbados,  sir,”  saluted  Jack 
courteously,  not  seeming  to  heed  the  other’s  sneering 
words,  “ come  down  in  my  cabin.  The  mornin’  is 
cool  an’ — ” 

“ Oh,  no,  Skipper.  We  have  information  from  the 
department  that  yer  mate,  Shane  Ronan,  fs  a deserter 
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from  the  Destroyer  frigate  and  orders  for  his  arrest, 
for  which  purpose  we  have  come.” 

“ My  mate’s  name’s  Mulloney,  sir,”  said  Barry. 

“ That’s  your  man,  Mr.  Langford,”  said  Vashon,. 
pointing  at  me  standing  with  my  men  a little  forward 
of  the  mainmast. 

The  middy  and  several  of  his  men  made  rather  rough 
movement  to  seize  me.  “ Stan’  back  there,  men,”  I 
cautioned ; “ I am  neither  criminal  nor  felon,  an’  will 
go  with  ye  willin’ly  to  answer  for  my  conduct.” 

“ Trim  words  for  — Macha  Nixon’s  ear,  Shane 
Ronan,”  said  Vashon,  as  I stepped  over  close  to  him, 
“ but  I much  doubt  if  ever  ye  whisper  into  her  ear 
again.” 

“ But  he  may  at  laste  hope  for  safety  from  such 
taunts  from  a King’s  naval  leftenant,  callin’  himself  a 
gentleman,  while  he  is  in  captivity,  sir,”  retorted  Jack. 

“ Best  be  careful,  Skipper,”  cautioned  Yashon, 
grasping  his  sword  nervously,  “ or  yer  own  turn’ll  come 
sooner  than  ye  think.  But  the  civil  authorities’ll  deal 
with  ye  in  Philadelphia.” 

“We  may  not  always  be  subject  to  the  will  of  such, 
sir,”  rejoined  Barry. 

Yashon’s  face  was  scarlet  with  indignant  rage.  The 
frigate  had  by  this  time  drifted  rather  dangerously 
close  down  upon  the  schooner,  and  the  captain  hailed  his 
lieutenant  to  hasten  on  board  with  his  prisoner.  Cans, 
whom  I had  ordered  to  pack  up  some  of  the  best  of 
my  effects,  came  up  with  my  clothes  bag,  which,  obedi- 
ent to  the  middy’s  orders,  one  of  his  men  took  and 
threw  into  their  boat,  Vashon  ordering  me  on  board. 

As  I stepped  over  to  whisper  a last  brief  word  in 
Jack’s  ear,  my  men  crowded  up  close  to  us.  Having 
asked  him  to  write  what  was  happening  to  my  parents 
and  to  tell  Macha  that  I would  be  true  to  her  cause  to 
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the  end,  and  that  my  last  and  best  thought  would  be  of 
her,  I bade  him  an  affecting  good-bye.  I came  through 
it  all  with  firm  front  enough.  But  when  my  men 
crowded  up  through  the  man-of-war’s  men  for  a parting 
hand  shake  with  me,  I came  very  near  breaking  down, 
while  at  Vashon’s  orders,  his  men  hustled  me  over  the 
side  into  their  boat. 

" Hope  to  meet  ye  in  Philadelphia,  Skipper,”  said 
Vashon,  after  boarding  his  boat  and  bidding  his  men 
shove  off  and  give  way. 

“ It’s  a rare  pleasure  to  meet  a gentleman,  sir,”  said 
Barry  with  a sarcastic  laugh. 
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I AM  GIVEN  A HUNDRED  LASHES 

At  the  top  of  the  frigate’s  gangway,  I was  turned 
over  by  the  “ middy  ” to  a sergeant  of  marines.  This 
red-coated  worthy,  aided  by  a couple  of  his  armed  men, 
marched  me  down  on  the  berth  deck  and  on  forward  be- 
tween the  rows  of  hammocks,  out  of  which  the  watch 
below  had  recently  turned  and  were  now  sitting  around 
at  their  mess  tables  eating  breakfast  of  sea  biscuit,  salt 
beef  and  skillagallee. 

The  word  had  gone  round  amongst  them  that  "a  de- 
serter had  been  taken  out  of  a colonial  schooner  and  they 
all  gazed  at  me  curiously  as  I passed  them.  At  the  door 
of  the  brig,  the  marines  clapped  a pair  of  handcuffs 
on  my  wrists,  ran  me  roughly  into  the  dark  stinking 
hole  and  locked  me  in.  I had  heard  enough  of  orders 
from  the  officers  on  deck  regarding  the  trimming  of 
sail,  on  my  way  to  my  dungeon,  to  know  that  the  frigate 
had  been  filled  away  on  her  course  again,  but  how  she 
was  headed,  or  where  bound,  was  of  course  a mystery 
to  me.  A marine  stood  guard  over  me,  marching  back 
and  forth  before  the  small  iron-barred  door,  and  none 
of  the  blue  jackets  were  allowed  to  come  near  for  a 
word  with  me. 

Shortly  after  eight  bells,  a mess  boy  brought  a tin 
pot  of  cold  water  and  a couple  of  sea  biscuits,  mouldy 
and  wormy,  which  the  marine  enabled  him  to  pass  in  to 
me  by  opening  the  door  wide  enough  for  the  tin  pot  to 
slip  through.  So  dark  was  the  narrow  hole,  up  in  the 
very  eyes  of  the  ship,  that  I could  hardly  see  the  face 
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of  the  lad  who  brought  it.  I had  no  appetite  for 
such  felon’s  fare.  In  truth,  the  sudden  fall  from  the 
delightful  anticipation  of  seeing  Macha  in  a couple 
of  days  at  most,  to  such  captivity  had  almost  maddened 
me. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  blessed  sun  shone  down 
the  companion  way,  I could  see  my  guard’s  face. 
There  was  a faint  gleam  of  human  feeling  piercing  the 
stern  look  of  it  that  gave  me  a ray  of  hope.  By  the 
multitudinous  sounds  of  quick  footsteps  on  the  spar 
deck  overhead,  and  the  absence  of  men  on  the  berth 
deck,  I knew  that  all  hands  had  been  mustered  and  the 
morning’s  drill  was  well  under  way.  I was  now  shiver- 
ing with  cold  and  there  was  no  room  for  even  three  or 
four  steps  of  a walk  to  keep  up  the  circulation.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  swing  my  shackled  hands  back  and  forth 
and  strike  my  feet  together.  It  was  this  action  that 
caused  my  guard  to  halt  in  his  measured  tread  to  look 
in  through  the  bars  to  see  what  I was  doing.  His  half 
pitiful  look  encouraged  me  to  say : “ ’Tis  a dull 

Christmas  enough  for  us,  guard.” 

“ Aye,  lad,”  he  almost  whispered,  with  a warning 
finger  to  his  lip,  “ but  it  maught  be  worse.  Ye  must 
na  tak’  to  me.” 

“ For  heaven’s  sake,  tell  me  how  long  they’ll  keep  me 
in  this  dismal  hole,”  I implored. 

“ Ye’ll  naya  knaw  till  the  morrow,  lad.  The  day  is 
a holy  day  an’  ye  canna  be  tried.  That’s  the  bell  for 
mornin’  sarvice.  Be  still.” 

The  ship’s  bell  was  ringing  for  divine  service  and  the 
blessing  of  God  was  about  to  be  implored  to  attend 
the  men  who  had  thrown  me  into  this  foul  pen,  and  for 
hours,  God  pardon  me,  I wondered  why  a merciful  God 
could  suffer  such  things  to  be  done.  Later  in  the  day 
I gnawed  some  of  the  tasteless  hard  tack  and  drank  a 
little  water.  Before  night  I had  come  out  of  the  first 
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appalling  shock  of  my  arrest  and  now  I was  determined 
to  live  bravely  through  the  worst  that  came.  I had 
seen  enough  of  life  in  the  King’s  navy  to  know  about 
what  to-morrow  held  for  me. 

The  wind  had  freshened  in  the  night  and  by  seven 
bells,  when  the  larboard  watch  was  at  breakfast,  the 
ship  was  pitching  and  rolling  quite  heavily  in  a chop 
sea.  By  this  I knew  of  course  that  she  had  not  gone 
into  the  Delaware  Bay.  At  eight  bells  a mess  boy 
brought  me  a small  dish  of  hot  skillagallee,  and  a bit  of 
treacle  to  eat  with  it.  I had  a little  appetite,  but  was 
bent  upon  eating  all  I could  get  hold  of  so  as  to  keep 
up  my  strength  for  braving  the  worst.  The  best  of 
the  skillagallee  was  that  it  warmed  me  up  a bit  and 
gave  me  a freshening  of  spirit  as  well,  so  that  I was 
quite  myself  again  by  the  time  I was  taken  out  of  the 
brig  and  brought  to  the  mast,  about  four  bells.  It  was 
a gloomy  rough  easterly  morning.  The  ship  was  close 
hauled  on  the  larboard  tack,  surging  into  a toppling 
head  sea  under  double  reefed  topsails  and  reefed  fore- 
sail. 

A court  martial  was  already  in  session  waiting  to  try 
me,  and  short  work  they  made  of  it.  Vashon  was  the 
judge  advocate  for  the  Crown.  From  the  preliminary 
proceedings,  it  soon  came  home  to  my  mind  that  he  was 
finessing  to  have  me  perjure  myself. 

“ The  prisonah  is  charged  with  desertion  from  ’Is 
Majesty’s  frigate  Destroyer  in  Bridgetown,  Barba- 
dos, on  the  night  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  1767,”  said 
Hubert. 

I was  then  sworn  and  questioned. 

“ Under  oath,  what’s  your  baptismal  name,  pris- 
oner? ” 

“ Shane  Ronan.” 

“ Where  were  you  born?  ” 

“ Tacumshane,  Wexford.*’ 
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I could  see  Vashon’s  exultant  look  grow  dark  at  my 
answers. 

“Did  you  desert  from  ’Is  Majesty’s  navy  as  stated 
in  the  charge  against  you,  lately  read?  ” 

“ I did,  sir.  But  I’d  like  to  explain  how  — ” 

“ Silence  in  court,  sir ! How  came  you  to  be  on  the 
schooner’s  articles  as  Shane  Mulloney?  ” 

“ It  was  my  captain’s  wish  that  I assume  that 
name.” 

A heavy  lee  lurch  of  the  ship  sent  the  whole  court 
sliding  to  leeward,  and  when  they  had  steadied  them- 
selves up  amidships  again,  they  each  took  hold  of  the 
bites  of  the  running  gear  around  the  mast. 

“ Hm-m,”  resumed  Vashon,  “ damn  that  sly  fox 
Barry,  he  wanted  to  shield  you  from  justice.” 

“ This  is  irrelevant  and  incompetent,  sir,”  corrected 
the  captain.  “ The  prisoner  has  plead  guilty.  There 
is  no  defense  offered,  so  it  only  remains  to  pass  sen- 
tence upon  him.  The  penalty  for  desertion  is  severe 
— and  justly  so  — even  hanging  to  the  yard  arm  in 
extreme  cases.  But  clemency  is  the  spirit  of  our  gra- 
cious King,  and  his  navy  should  not  be  lacking  in  the 
exercise  of  that  divine  prerogative.  Prisoner,  you  are 
to  be  stripped  naked  to  the  waist  and  given  a hundred 
lashes  on  the  bare  back,  soon  as  the  punishment  can  be 
administered,  and  six  months’  close  confinement  in  the 
brig  on  short  allowance  of  bread  and  water.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  I looked  for  the  least  sympathy  in 
the  faces  of  the  three  hundred  and-  fifty  or  more  men 
“ piped  up  ” around  me  to  witness  punishment.  This 
was  almost  an  everyday  occurrence  on  board  a King’s 
ship.  As  they  took  me  away  from  the  criminal’s  stand, 
a smart  looking  young  fellow  was  run  into  my  place. 
While  I was  being  stripped,  my  hands  bound  and  tied 
up  to  the  grating,  stood  up  against  the  hammock  net- 
ting in  the  weather  waist,  I could  hear  that  the  culprit 
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on  trial  was  accused  of  stealing  the  second  “ luff’s  ” 
handkerchief,  which  was  found  in  the  lad’s  hammock. 
They  made  short  work  of  his  trial,  sentencing  him  to 
a hundred  lashes,  though  he  pleaded  that  he  had  found 
it  on  deck  and  knew  not  whose  it  was. 

By  this  time,  the  boatswain’s  mate  had  combed  out  the 
nine  knotted  rawhide  thongs  of  his.  cat  and  began  ply- 
ing it  vigorously  upon  my  back  and  shoulders.  Every 
blow  cut  deep  into  the  flesh,  and  with  the  fourth  lash, 
I felt  the  hot  blood  streaming  down  my  legs.  The 
ship’s  doctor  stood  near  to  see  that  I was  not  killed 
outright,  and  to  tell  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  bloody 
business  if  my  strength  was  giving  out  before  my  full 
measure  of  lashes  had  been  laid  on.  Before  my  first 
dozen  was  over  with  I saw  bits  of  my  raw  flesh  flying 
about  with  every  stroke.  But  Vashon  should  not  have 
the  bliss  of  seeing  me  writhe  or  cower  as  he  looked  on 
with  his  cold  greedy  eyes.  Once,  when  a heavy  roll  of 
the  ship  threw  my  toes  off  the  now  slippery  red  deck 
and  my  entire  weight  was  thrown  upon  my  wrists  I 
nearly  fainted.  But  I came  through  the  test  bravely, 
and  as  they  marched  me  back  to  the  brig,  they  triced 
the  other  lad  up  close  by  my  whipping  post.  Words 
at  best  can  convey  but  a poor  cognition  of  the  agony 
I suffered  in  the  cold  gloom  of  the  brig.  I begged  my 
guard  for  God’s  sake  to  send  word  to  the  doctor  to 
send  me  some  lenitive  for  my  wounds  or  I would  go  mad 
with  the  pain.  The  man  seemed  to  have  some  little 
human  feeling.  He  would  send  word  by  a messenger 
boy.  The  boy  came,  went  with  the  message  and  re- 
turned with  word  that  the  doctor  was  dressing  for 
dinner  and  could  not  be  seen  till  two  o’clock.  Then  I 
begged  the  guard  to  give  me  a blanket  or  covering  of 
some  sort  or  I should  freeze  to  death.  He  would  give 
me  his  own  and  welcome.  But  they  would  clap  himself 
in  the  brig  for  doing  so  the  moment  it  became  known. 
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I loathed  the  weevily  hard  tack  and  water  that  was 
passed  in  to  me  at  eight  bells,  and  writhed  still  more 
at  the  thought  that  life  must  shortly  ebb  away  under 
such  torture,  with  nothing  but  this  to  nourish  and  sus- 
tain it. 

“ W’at  row  is  this  yewr  kickin’  up  about  a trifle  of 
a ’undred  lashes,  lad?  ” questioned  the  short,  slim,  pale 
doctor’s  steward,  as  the  guard  let  him  into  the  brig. 
“ ’Ere  strip  hoff  yewr  jacket  an’  le’m’  apply  this  ’ealing 
hointment.” 

Having  taken  off  my  jacket,  I made  a futile  attempt 
to  take  off  the  shirt.  It  was  stuck  hard  and  fast. 

“ Don’t  be  so  damned  unfeelin’,  Swales,”  chid  the 
guard,  at  my  groan,  when  the  steward  peeled  off  a flake 
of  flesh  and  clotted  blood  from  my  back  with  the  shirt. 

“ This  ’ere  ain’t  yewr  bloomin’  mess,  Tommy,”  re- 
torted Swales.  “ Yew  may  count  yewrself  *appy  that 
yew  wasn’t  ’ung  to  the  yardarm,  lad ! ” to  me. 
“ There,  that’ll  ’eal  hup  nicely.  This  coverin’  of 
lint’ll  keep  the  clothes  from  stickin’  to  the  wounds. 
Don’t  attempt  to  take  it  hoff  for  a month  at  least.” 

The  little  fellow  only  laughed  at  me  when  I asked  him 
to  ask  the  proper  authorities  for  a little  nourishing 
food  and  drink  and  covering  for  me.  Then,  as  he 
went  out  and  stood  a moment  bandying  a word  with 
Tommy,  I begged  them  both  to  ask  the  proper  officer  if 
I might  have  a hammock  or  bit  of  old  sail  or  something 
a little  soft  to  lay  on. 

“ The  soft  side  of  a deck  plank’s  the  best  bed  they 
allow  deserters,”  answered  Swales. 

“ Yer  own  turn  may  come  next,  boy,”  cautioned 
Tommy  as  Swales  hastened  aft. 

At  my  mother’s  knee,  and  on  up,  at  mass,  and  in  my 
father’s  fishing  boat,  I had  been  taught  to  accept  suffer- 
ing, and  even  persecution,  thankfully,  as  a sign  of 
God’s  favor  and  ultimate  joy  and  freedom  from  all 
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pain,  where  sorrow  is  no  more.  Upon  this  divine  truth, 
I now  fell  back  for  sustenance  as  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion I stretched  myself  on  the  filthy  deck  planks.  In 
the  feverish  sleep  that  followed,  Macha  stood  beside  me, 
in  a dream  more  beautiful  than  I had  ever  seen  her. 

“ This  is  only  the  cross,  Shane,”  she  said  sweetly, 
bending  over  me  with  a divine  light  in  her  eyes,  “ blessed 
are  they  that  suffer  persecution  for  liberty’s  sake.” 
She  bent  and  touched  my  brow  with  her  lips  and  turned 
to  go,  saying,  “ The  crown  will  come  later,  Shane.” 

Then  I cried  out : “ Stay,  stay  one  moment,  Macha, 

till  I tell  ye  how  I — ” and  woke  myself  with  my  own 
voice,  to  the  agony  of  the  bitter  reality. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

FRIENDS  IN  NEED 

Of  the  days,  weeks  and  months  of  pain  that  crept  on 
while  I lay  ironed  in  the  brig,  the  least  said  the  better. 
My  strength  was  now  so  far  spent  that  when  the  guard 
let  me  out,  at  nature’s  call,  I could  scarcely  walk,  and 
the  sight  of  my  shrunken  limbs  and  body  frightened 
me  more  and  more  each  day.  It  was  a blessing  that 
the  darkness  of  the  brig  was  too  dense  for  me  to  see 
my  face  in  the  tin  cup  of  water  brought  me  daily.  At 
last  my  legs  refused  to  bear  my  weight,  and  each  morn- 
ing when  my  guard  was  relieved,  the  two  marines,  one 
on  each  side,  led  me  out  on  deck.  Then  my  teeth  got 
so  sore  that  I could  no  longer  gnaw  the  hard  tack.  I 
soaked  it  in  the  water  and  thus  managed  to  eat  a bit. 
But  it  was  only  by  the  hope  and  courage  infused  into 
my  heart  by  Macha’s  words  that  I persisted  in  such 
struggle  for  life.  I was  thankful,  too,  that  the  ship  had 
not  gone  to  Philadelphia  so  that  Vashon  could  have  to 
tell  her  of  my  flogging  and  confinement. 

By  means  of  certain  orders  and  sounds  of  splashing 
anchors  and  rattle  of  cables  and  the  subsequent  stillness 
of  the  ship,  I knew  she  had  gone  into  some  port.  But 
what  port  it  was  remained  a mystery  to  me.  My 
guards  turned  deaf  ears  to  my  entreaties  to  help  me 
up  on  the  forecastle  head  or  gangway  whence  I could 
look  once  more  on  God’s  green  earth.  They  told  me 
that  they  had  been  charged  by  the  officers  to  double 
their  vigilance  over  me  — that  I was  only  feigning  such 
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weakness  so  as  to  be  given  more  freedom,  that  I might 
desert  again. 

After  a couple  of  days  in  port,  the  officers’  merry 
bouts  on  shore  began  to  tell  upon  their  strict  attention 
to  small  details  of  their  duties.  This  was  perhaps  the 
reason  that  my  guard  dozed  back  upon  a coil  of  new 
cable  close  by  the  brig,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  night 
in  harbor.  I had  listened  to  his  snoring  but  a few 
moments  when,  on  feeling  the  light  prod  of  something 
in  my  side,  I braced  up  and  heard  the  slight  noise  of 
someone  fingering  at  the  bars  of  the  big  door.  When 
by  a great  effort  I finally  raised  myself  up  to  a sitting 
posture,  close  against  the  door,  I smelt  the  delicious 
odor  of  ripe  tropical  fruits  and  tasted  the  flavor  of 
wine.  Peering  out  through  the  bars,  I could  dimly  see 
the  figure  of  a man  outside,  holding  something  between 
a couple  of  the  bars  and  beckoning  me  to  take  it.  On 
reaching  for  it  with  my  skinny  hand,  he  motioned  me 
to  take  it  with  my  mouth,  and  upon  holding  my  mouth 
up  against  the  bars  he  poured  wine  in  it  from  the  lipped 
half  of  a breadfruit  skin,  out  of  which  the  pulp  had 
been  scooped. 

“ Gracious  God  be  thanked,”  I prayed  as  the  stim- 
ulating draught  revived  me ; “ there’s  a spark  of  hu- 
manity still  alive  in  men.”  Then  the  man  squeezed  the 
juice  of  an  orange  in  my  mouth,  pushed  some  slices  of 
cooked  meat,  young  onions  and  toothsome  bread  in  be- 
tween the  bars  and  stole  silently  away.  When  I had 
eaten  of  the  fresh  food,  I felt  a hopeful  renewal  of 
strength;  my  heart  leaped  and  throbbed  with  the  joy 
of  the  thought  that  my  term  of  imprisonment  was  more 
than  half  over. 

Next  morning  I awoke  from  a sound,  refreshing 
sleep,  a new  man.  The  next  night,  and  the  next,  the 
same  refreshments  were  given  me  in  about  the  same 
fashion  and  it  was  only  a few  days  before  my  better 
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fare  began  to  show  itself  in  the  fast  improving  condi- 
tion of  my  person.  One  forenoon  while  Vashon  was 
down  inspecting  the  berth  deck,  my  guard  led  me  for- 
ward. Then  it  was  that  I caught  Vashon ’s  jealous  eyes 
glaring  in  mingled  rage  and  wonderment  at  me.  He 
sent  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  marines  and  there  and 
then  took  him  to  task  for  his  men,  standing  guard  over 
me,  having  slept  on  duty  and  permitted  nourishing  food 
to  be  smuggled  in  to  me. 

“ Just  look  at  the  — deserter,”  urged  Vashon,  as  I 
passed  them  en  route  back  to  the  brig ; “ Vs  as  fat  and 
stocky  as  a midland  gentleman  farmer.” 

“ Ye  may  ’ave  made  his  allowance  too  much,  sir.” 

“ Talk  sense,  sir.”  Vashon’s  fingers  clenched  his 
sword  nervously,  “ ’is  teeth  were  dropping  out  with 
the  scurvy  when  we  anchored;  ’alf  a pound  of  hard 
tack  and  a bit  of  skillagallee  wouldn’t  have  done  this 
for  ’im.” 

“ I’ll  station  a sergeant  over  the  guard  to  see  that 
he  keeps  awake,  sir,”  said  the  lieutenant  of  the  marines, 
turning  on  his  heel,  “ and  do  what  I can  to  ascertain  if 
the  men  have  been  napping  on  guard  or  otherwise 
negligent.” 

It  had  not  hitherto  occurred  to  me  that  I had  been 
afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  as  well  as  a flayed  back  and 
starvation.  Once  in  a while  when  one  of  the  sergeants 
had  been  ashore  on  a spree,  he  was  caught  napping, 
and  then  my  ministering  angel  was  sure  to  come  with 
his  forbidden  fruits.  The  regularity  with  which  this 
was  done,  convinced  me  that  there  must  have  been  sev- 
eral persons  combined  in  my  behalf.  Having  no  means 
of  keeping  record  of  time,  I had  lost  run  of  the  long 
heavy  score  during  the  days  of  my  worst  suffering. 

Sometimes,  when  I had  gone  for  days  without  a bit 
of  fresh  food,  I felt  myself  lapsing  back  to  the  same 
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cadaverous  state  to  which  I had  fallen  when  the  ship 
came  to  port.  Then  some  whole-souled  sailor’s  taut 
of  rum  poured  into  my  mouth  from  an  orange  skin, 
through  the  bars,  and  a good  meal  of  fresh  grub  would 
freshen  me  up  again.  In  this  way  I was  starved  and 
fed  by  turns,  as  the  sergeants  of  marines  were  watchful 
by  remaining  on  board,  or  drowsy  by  going  on  shore,  till 
certain  sounds  overheard  on  the  spar  deck,  one  morn- 
ing, told  me  that  the  ship  was  putting  to  sea.  I loved 
the  free  and  easy  roll  of  an  off  shore  sea.  There  was 
a deep  meaning  of  liberty  in  the  very  swell  and  heave 
of  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  my  nourishing  edibles 
were  cut  entirely  off  and  I began  dwindling  down  again. 
Then  the  doctor  came  down  to  see  me  and  ordered  me 
sourbutic  and  more  water.  But  my  spirit  seemed  to 
have  been  at  last  breaking.  I repeated  over  and  over 
the  sweet  words  that  Macha  had  spoken  to  me  both 
in  the  flesh  and  in  my  dreams.  These  filled  my  soul 
with  a resolute  will  to  live  out  all  torture,  and  I prayed 
fervently  to  heaven  for  strength.  But  the  decline  went 
on,  till  at  last  memory  began  to  fail  and  hope  itself  to 
forsake  me.  Then  the  little  thought  I had  left  was 
turned  from  all  earthly  concerns  to  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  I had  a vague  recollection  of  some  light  cor- 
dials of  some  sort  being  brought  me  by  the  doctor’s 
steward.  There  were  words  relating  to  the  needs  of 
fresh  air  not  intended  for  my  ears.  They  gave  me 
more  nutritious  food  and  even  sought  to  revive  me. 
But  I was  past  all  such  relief  — or  at  least  I felt  I was, 
and  finally  fell  into  a painless  stupor. 

“ Cpme,  Shane,  ye  must  brace  up  lad,”  were  the  words 
that  next  awakened  me  to  a consciousness  of  being  still 
alive,  “ ye  are  a free  man  now  among  friends.” 

It  was  a manly,  open  young  face  that  bent  over  me 
in  the  hammock,  swinging  on  the  berth  deck,  and  he 
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was  spooning  hot  rum  punch  into  my  mouth.  The  in- 
finite kindness  beaming  from  his  dark  gray  eyes  caught 
my  confidence  the  moment  I looked  into  them. 

“ Bless  ye,  shipmate,”  I breathed,  “ who  are  ye,  and 
how  long  am  I here.” 

“ Owen  Clemens,  at  yer  service,  Cocks’in  of  the  Cap- 
tain’s gig.  Yer  here  these  three  days.” 

“ An’  you’re  the  brave  heart  that  brought  me  the 
fruits  an’  things  to  the  — ” 

“ H-s-h-h,  lad,  yer  ravin’  again,”  he  broke  in  with 
a warning  look,  “ them  deliriums  of  wakeness’ll  l’ave 
ye  as  ye  get  a little  stronger.  Drink  down  the  whole 
a this.  It’s  only  my  mornin’  taut  a grog  an’  there’s 
scarce  enough  of  it  to  hurt  a suckin’  dove.” 

“ ’E’ll  be  on  deck  all  pucker  soon,  Cocks’in,”  said 
another,  looking  in  at  me. 

Then  most  of  the  whole  forenoon  watch  below 
crowded  in  round  the  hammock  for  a look  at,  and  a 
word  with,  me.  But  Owen  urged  them  to  stand  back 
and  wait  till  I got  a little  stronger,  on  the  ground  that 
the  excitement  would  impede  my  recovery.  When  they 
had  gone,  he  whispered  softly  to  me  to  cheer  up  and 
get  strong  fast  as  I could. 

I wanted  to  ask  him  a thousand  questions  about  what 
month  it  was,  the  day  of  the  week,  in  what  sea  or  ocean 
the  ship  was,  where  she  was  bound,  and  so  on,  but  he 
had  gone  like  a flash  of  light,  bright  as  he  had  come. 

In  the  dog  watch  that  same  afternoon  I felt  so  much 
stronger  and  better  and  had  such  a desire  to  be  out  in 
the  open  air  once  more  that,  at  my  eager  request, 
Clemens  asked  and  received  leave  to  take  me  up  on  the 
spar  deck.  He  lifted  me  in  his  arms  from  the  ham- 
mock and  carried  me  up  the  companion  ladder  as  he 
would  a four  years’  child. 

At  my  request,  Clemens  set  me  on  the  breech  of  a 
gun  in  the  larboard  waist,  whence  I could  see  out  over 
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the  rail  all  around  the  sea.  There  he  sat  by  me  like 
a faithful  nurse,  discoursing  pleasantly  onPthe  seas  we 
had  sailed  since  I had  been  on  board.  Crowds  of  the 
younger  blue  jackets  gathered  around  for  a cheering 
word  with  me,  one  offering  me  a lit  pipe,  another  a 
chew  of  tobacco,  and  so  on,  and  thus  was  I ushered 
back  to  life  and  partial  liberty.  Had  I not  caught 
sight  of  the  ominous  eyes  of  Vashon,  staring  jealously 
at  me  from  the  poop,  it  would  have  been  well  with  me. 

“ Don’t  fear  him,  Shane,”  encouraged  Owen,  in  a 
whisper,  “ ye  have  now  friends  aboard  able  to  save  ye 
from  him.” 

How  had  this  man  come  in  possession  of  Vashon’s 
secret  and  mine? 

" Why  should  I fear  him,  friend?”  I questioned, 
“ when  I have  done  him  no  wrong  — nor  any  soul  liv- 
ing, to  my  own  knowledge.” 

“ Ye  talk  like  a child,  Shane.  Sure,  it’s  because  ye 
are  innocent  — an’  simple  that  men’ll  crucify  ye.” 

One  of  the  petty  officers  thereupon  came  up  with  a 
pair  of  single  sticks,  offering  the  hilt  of  one  to  Clemens 
as  challenge  to  combat,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
driving  his  antagonist  deftly  forward. 
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Clemens  tended  me  like  a brother.  In  a fortnight’s 
time  I was  a new  man.  I did  not  seem  to  have  an 
enemy  or  ill-wisher  in  the  whole  ship’s  company  save 
Vashon,  and  his  malice  toward  me  was  seen  only  in  his 
looks,  and  by  no  other  than  myself.  Had  I drunk  one- 
tenth  of  the  grog  offered  me  by  the  blue  jackets,  out 
of  their  scanty  allowance,  I would  have  been  drunk  all 
the  time.  And  as  for  food,  nearly  every  man  was  for 
forcing  upon  me  his  daintiest  bit,  in  addition  to  the 
delicacies  that  came  regularly  from  the  wardroom 
galley. 

Clemens  had  told  me  all  about  the  ship’s  whereabouts 
and  destination.  The  port  we  had  lain  in,  was  Madras 
and  we  were  homeward  bound  to  refit  and  were  now 
running  down  the  southeast  trade  winds  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

About  three  weeks  after  my  liberation,  I was  " turned 
to  ” in  the  larboard  watch.  Being  once  more  in  active 
training  for  the  cause  that  was  so  dear  to  Macha’s 
heart,  I set  myself  to  a careful  study  of  the  whole 
routine  of  naval  drill  and  tactics.  Clemens  had  the 
whole  theory  of  it  at  his  tongue’s  end,  so  that  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  Thames  three  months  later,  I was 
pretty  well  up  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

Clemens  was  amongst  the  first  quarter  watch  given 
liberty  after  our  arrival  at  Woolwich. 

“ It’s  a blank  outrage,  Shane,”  he  said,  coming  up 
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to  me  next  day  after  coming  on  board,  “ that  yer  ta 
have  no  liberty  in  a home  port.” 

“ England’s  not  my  home,  chum,”  I returned.  “ Ye 
must  not  forget  I’m  a deserter,  Owen.  Nor  would  I 
have  ye  suffer  a regret  on  account  of  my  confinement.” 
He  was  a trifle  flushed  with  wine,  but  as  neat,  trim  and 
handsome  in  his  new  sailor’s  garb  as  any  officer  of  them 
in  their  glittering  uniforms.  My  reply  pleased  him. 

“ None  of  us’ll  get  our  discharge,  time  up  or  not, 
Shane.  The  Americans  are  grown  more  rebellious 
every  day,  I hear,  an’  the  King  must  have  an’  army  an’ 
fleet  over  there  to  keep  ’em  down.” 

“ The  King’ll  have  his  hands  full,  Owen,  and  — ” 

“ Belay  all  that  slack,  Shane ! ” he  cautioned,  “ ye 
are  forgettin’  where  ye  are.  Ye  can’t  trust  no  man 
wid  such  disloyal  talk,  especially  while  yer  yet  a pris- 
oner. The  rewards  of  an  informer  are  temptin’  an’ 
men  are  hungry  for  promotion.” 

The  pipe  of  the  bossin’s  mate  calling  away  the  cap- 
tain’s gig  started  Clemens  on  the  run  for  the  com- 
panion. 

By  the  time  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  I felt  myself 
every  inch  a sailor.  Clemens  swore  that  I could  strip 
any  ship  afloat  to  a girtline  and  refit  and  rig  her  as 
well  as  the  best  of  ’em  in  the  fleet.  Keeping  me,  with 
half  a dozen  other  deserters,  under  close  guard  of  armed 
marines  at  night,  was  the  one  feature  of  the  business 
that  annoyed  me.  Under  the  spur  of  this  I had  con- 
cocted a hundred  schemes  of  escape. 

A few  of  the  old  hands  had  been  exchanged  for 
others  at  Woolwich.  But  so  long  as  Clemens  was  left, 
I felt  that  I had  one  friend  upon  whom  I could  rely, 
come  what  would.  During  the  days  that  we  lay  at 
Graves  End  waiting  for  a wind  to  run  us  out  into  the 
wider  channel,  many  of  the  officers’  ladies  came  on 
board  for  a last  word  with  their  dear  ones.  Ehglish 
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country  girls,  too,  came  for  a good-by  kiss  from  Jack, 
Bill,  Tom  and  other  smart  lads  behind  the  guns.  I was 
glad  when,  on  a frosty  morning,  the  east  wind  came 
piping  down  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  we  put  to  sea, 
away  from  all  this  red-lipped  affection  in  which  I had 
no  part  and  which  was  grimly  interspersed  with  flog- 
ging- 

“ Ye  must  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  Shane,” 
retorted  Clemens  to  my  rebuke ; “ the  cat  is  the  only 
mainstay  uv  discipline  in  the  sarvice.” 

“ As  well  say  the  devil  is  yer  only  spur  to  doin’  right 
an’  restraint  from  sinnin’,  Owen.” 

“ Faith,  an’  there’s  more  than  half  a truth  in  that, 
Shane.” 

The  lad  was  almost  as  full  of  such  crude  notions  as 
he  was  of  instinctive  kindness. 

On  clearing  the  channel,  they  ran  the  frigate  board 
off  to  the  southward  till  they  came  well  into  the  north- 
east trades.  Gun  drill  and  small  arms  exercise  kept  us 
on  the  go  every  forenoon,  and  boat  drill  — calling  away 
boarders  — in  the  afternoon  prolonged  our  passage. 
Sometimes  for  hours  together  all  boats  were  out  and 
the  ship  laying  with  her  maintopsail  to  the  mast, 
Vashon  directing  their  movements  in  person. 

At  last  the  Capes  of  Virginia  hove  in  sight  on  a 
bright  mid-May  day.  Since  passing  the  West  Indies, 
we  had  hove  to  and  spoken  many  colonial  merchantmen. 
But  as  none  of  them  had  been  taken  or  confiscated, 
their  papers  must  have  been  all  right.  It  was  close 
upon  sunset  on  the  afternoon  of  next  day  when  the 
frigate  anchored  off  Annapolis. 

After  coming  aboard  next  evening,  Clemens  had  news 
to  tell  me  that  was  well  worth  waiting  for.  The 
colonists  in  all  the  provinces  were  uniting  and  arming 
and  drilling  for  open  revolt.  Nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute independence  would  do  them.  No  sooner  had  one 
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oppressive  “ stamp  act ” been  repealed,  than  a revenue 
law,  still  more  unjust  and  burdensome,  had  been  passed. 
A crisis  was  liable  to  come  any  moment.  But  the  best 
of  all  news  he  had  to  tell,  was  that  it  was  now  quite 
safe  for  me  to  write  to  my  friends,  and  he  would  see 
my  letters  safely  posted.  Next  day  he  brought  me 
writing  material.  He  stood  guard  to  give  me  a warn- 
ing signal  of  the  approach  of  any  officer  while  I wrote 
to  Macha  on  our  mess  table  for  writing  desk.  It  was 
a crude  boyish  letter.  My  purpose  was  to  convince 
her  that  there  was  no  moment  of  good  or  ill  fortune, 
pain  or  pleasure,  joy  or  sorrow  that  she  was  absent 
from  my  thoughts,  and  that  it  was  a vivid  conception  of 
what  she  would  have  me  be  and  do,  under  any  test,  that 
had  sustained  me  through  months  of  suffering  that 
would  otherwise  have  overcome  me. 

The  summer  and  autumn  months  were  spent  in  cruis- 
ing up  and  down  the  coast  from  Cape  Lookout  to  Cape 
Ann;  occasional  turns  were  taken  up  the  Chesapeake, 
Delaware  and  Boston  Bays.  Winter  came  in  cold  and 
stormy.  On  the  first  clear  day  following  our  weather- 
ing, a furious  northeast  snow  storm  in  which  the  ship 
was  buffeted  and  strained  on  a lee  shore,  they  sought 
shelter  in  the  Upper  Chesapeake  to  repair  damages. 
The  ship  was  moored  in  as  close  to  the  town  of  Annapolis 
as  the  depth  of  water  would  permit,  which  was  sign 
that  she  had  gone  into  winter  quarters.  I charged 
Clemens  to  be  sure  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  in- 
quiring for  letters  for  me.  So  when  he  came  on  board, 
after  his  first  day  on  shore,  and  told  me  there  were  none, 
I was  disconsolate  enough. 

“ Cheer  up,  Shane,”  he  encouraged ; “ ’twould  lose  ye 
half  her  respect  to  see  yer  pipin’  eye.  Why  lad, 
’twould  astonish  ye  to  see  the  fleet  of  trim  colonial 
crafts  to  be  met  with  on  the  streets  of  this  town.” 

“ Ye  talk  as  if  I had  my  freedom  to  go  and  come  like 
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yerself,  Owen,”  I reproached ; “ an*  ye  seem  to  forget 
that  I have  not  heard  from  my  parents  for  years. 
Nor  do  I believe  that  they  an5  Jack  Barry  have  for- 
gotten me.  Somethin’  more  than  we  know  is  wrong, 
lad.” 

“ Shiver  my  timbers,  Shane,  if  I hadn’t  forgot.” 
My  words  had  touched  him  as  poignantly  as  the  point 
of  a dagger,  and  he  began  groping  in  his  hammock  for 
something.  “We  must  make  some  sort  of  effort  to 
liberate  ye,  Shane,”  he  went  on  after  finally  getting  his 
feelings  under  control.  “ Why  not  write  yer  Philadel- 
phia friends  to  petition  the  King  — or  — some  other 
power  for  yer  release?  ” 

“ As  well  petition  the  devil,  Owen.  But  I will  write 
them  again  this  very  night.” 

My  letter  to  Macha  on  this  occasion  I am  certain  had 
every  defect  common  to  such  condition  of  mind.  But 
it  brought  an  answer,  in  the  course  of  a month,  that 
was  bearer  of  the  greatest  joy  I had  known  for  years. 
She  had  received  and  answered  my  former  letter. 
They  had  done  everything  possible  for  my  liberation, 
but  such  a boon  could  hardly  be  hoped  for  now  that 
the  colonies  were  on  the  eve  of  revolution  and  every 
man  and  woman  was  distinctly  known  as  rebel  or  royal- 
ist, John  and  herself  of  course  being  ranked  with  the 
rebels,  the  only  distinction  of  which  she  had  to  confess 
that  she  was  a trifle  vain.  Jack  Barry  was  in  port 
and  sent  his  best  regards  with  the  hope  that  I would 
keep  a “ stiff  upper  lip,”  and  learn  all  that  there  was 
to  be  known  of  naval  tactics  so  that  when  the  time 
came,  as  come  it  soon  would,  for  striking  home  for 
liberty,  I might  be  prepared  to  give  him  and  those  less 
favored  the  benefit  of  my  skill. 

“ And  now,  Shane,”  she  concluded,  “ concern  yourself 
much  less  about  Vashon’s  assiduity  in  his  attentions  to  me. 
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But  you  mustn’t  permit  any  boyish,  amatory  fancies  or  no- 
tions to  therefore  possess  your  mind.  You  have  a great 
and  arduous  duty  before  you  that  will  take  years  of  priva- 
tion and  bloodshed  to  achieve.  When  the  liberty  of  our 
country  is  won  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  softer  emo- 
tions and  tenderer  relations.  Meantime,  I am,  &c, 

“ Macha  Nixon.” 

The  moment  I had  read  her  letter,  I went  forward 
and  stuck  it  in  the  blaze  of  the  cook’s  fire.  The  great 
risk  Owen  had  taken  in  bringing  it  on  board  had  not 
occurred  to  me  till  after  reading  it.  Macha’s  last 
words  gave  me  ineffable  joy  of  course.  Still  it  was  a 
little  provoking,  too,  having  her  and  Barry  lecturing 
me  on  the  need  of  my  preparing  myself  for  fighting 
for  freedom  on  the  colonial  side,  while  I was  a closely 
guarded  prisoner  on  board  a King’s  frigate. 

The  remainder  of  the  winter  held  so  cold  and  stormy 
that  very  little  repairs  could  be  done  before  spring. 
But  what  was  lost  in  work,  was  doubly  made  up  in 
play,  to  the  officers.  Nearly  every  night  the  town  was 
ablaze  with  the  lights,  and  resonant  with  the  music  of 
midnight  revelry,  for  most  of  the  landed  gentry  and 
well-to-do  trades  people  of  the  colony,  save  a few  Cath- 
olics, were  royalists  who  delighted  in  entertaining  the 
King’s  officers.  So  it  was  late  in  April  when  the  ship 
left  her  anchorage. 
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Spring  had  adorned  the  woods,  fields  and  hills,  fringing 
the  river  and  bay  on  either  hand  in  her  greenest  garb. 
How  my  heart  yearned  for  a run  on  shore,  as  the 
frigate  glided  gracefully  seaward  past  this  or  that 
magnificent  sylvan  scene.  . The  sweet  smells  of  daisies, 
cowslips  and  violets  were  in  the  soft  west  wind,  and 
the  manifold  voices  of  love  and  renewing  life  filled  the 
air  with  their  eternal  harmony.  I was  glad  when  we 
had  run  away  from  the  sight  and  sound  of  it  and  only 
shoreless  sea  and  sky  bounded  our  horizon. 

The  coming  of  another  winter  found  me  still  a pris- 
oner, with  little  hope  of  deliverance.  I had,  it  is  true, 
made  friends  of  about  all  the  petty  officers,  nor  had 
I now  an  enemy  amongst  the  commissioned,  save 
Vashon.  Clemens  had  farther  endeared  himself  to  me 
by  many  acts  of  selfless  kindness  and,  but  for  his  fund 
of  goodfellowship,  my  captivity  would  have  become  in- 
tolerable. 

A week  before  Christmas  the  frigate  was  headed  for 
Philadelphia.  But  owing  to  strong  northerly  gales, 
she  did  not  reach  her  moorings  there  till  two  days 
after,  which  was  a great  disappointment  to  the  officers, 
especially  to  Vashon,  who,  Clemens  told  me,  had 
counted  upon  eating  his  Christmas  dinner  with  the 
Nixons.  We  had  been  but  three  days  in  port  when  the 
social  festivities  of  the  season  were  begun  by  the  officers 
entertaining  a party  of  friends  at  dinner  on  board. 
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Amongst  the  first  boat  load  coming  alongside  in  the 
first  cutter  was  Macha  Nixon.  At  sight  of  her  from 
the  main  top,  where  I was  stationed,  with  a dozen 
others,  my  heart  beat  hard,  and  when  I saw  her  march 
gracefully  aft  on  Vashon’s  arm  I came  near  forgetting 
myself  and  scampering  down  on  deck  to  claim  her  as 
mine.  But  this  would  have  been  sheer  madness,  for 
which  gross  breach  of  discipline  I would  have  been 
clapped  in  the  brig  and  given  another  flogging.  On 
the  after  end  of  the  poop  they  stood  awhile,  looking 
forward  and  aloft  and  it  was  then  that  I caught  and 
held  Macha’s  eyes  with  mine.  In  the  one  momentary 
flash  they  spoke  volumes  to  me,  and  were  then  turned 
smilingly  upon  Vashon,  who  was  discoursing  pleasantly 
to  her  upon  things  nautical. 

“ From  what  ye  told  me  of  yer  colonial  sweetheart, 
Shane,”  said  Clemens  after  coming  on  board  from 
setting  the  company  on  shore,  “ I’d  almost  swear  that 
she  with  the  blue  eyes  an’  golden  wavy  hair,  the  tall 
queenly  girl  with  the  white  skin  an’  pink  cheeks  that 
come  an’  went  in  the  first  cutter,  an’  the  first  luff  was 
so  sweet  on,  was  her.” 

“ I’ll  bet  my  to-morrow’s  whack  a grog  ’gainst  a pipe 
a tobaccer,  Owen’s  hit  it,  Shane,”  bantered  Dick,  cock- 
swain of  the  first  cutter,  “ an’  may  this  pipe  consume 
me  if  she’s  not  fitten  ta  be  wife  or  daughter  of  the  had- 
m’ral.” 

“ Yer  acumen  an’  taste  both  do  ye  credit,  lads,”  I 
rejoined,  “ an’  I count  myself  lucky  in  havin’  such 
friends  — prisoner  an’  deserter  as  I am.” 

“ There  ain’t  a sailor  man  in  the  ship  ’at  wouldn’t 
risk  the  number  of  ’is  mess  ter  ’elp  ye  — git  yer  lib- 
erty fur  the  sake  uv  such  a girl,  Shane,”  said  Dick. 

“ Don’t  for  heaven’s  sake  talk  of  such  a thing,  lads,” 
I entreated.  “ If  it  came  to  the  officers’  ears  that  we 
were  thinking  of,  much  less  planning  the  like,  it  would 
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go  hard  with  those  known  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
business.” 

“ Shane’s  right,  bullies,”  agreed  Clemens,  “ let  him 
just  call  on  us  when  he  wants  our  assistance  or  advice.” 

I had  determined  that  the  winter  was  no  time  for  me 
to  think  of  escaping  from  the  ship.  Nor  was  there 
any  good  reason  why  I should  wish  to  escape.  So  far 
as  I knew,  I could  not  better  please  Macha  than  by 
remaining  where  I was,  diligently  studying  and  prac- 
ticing naval  tactics,  and  this  I did  throughout  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  Clemens  had  volunteered  to  be  my 
message  bearer  to  Macha  or  whoever  else  with  whom 
I wished  to  communicate.  But  having  fully  deter- 
mined in  my  own  mind  to  get  away  from  the  ship  be- 
fore she  sailed,  I decided  it  was  best  to  keep  my  own 
counsel. 

But  I wish  to  state  here  that  the  one  man  who,  next 
to  Clemens,  seemed  to  be  most  deeply  touched  by  my 
pitiable  condition  of  late,  was  Rev.  Fortiscue  Meriton, 
the  chaplain.  He  was  a bright,  whole-souled,  manly 
young  fellow,  who  seemed,  from  his  ways,  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  above  that  of  the  red  tape,  straight  laced 
formalities  of  the  service.  Once  they  brought  me  in 
to  Sunday  morning’s  worship,  but  being  raised  and 
confirmed  in  an  older  faith  than  his,  I could  take  no 
part  in  the  service.  Clemens  was  one  of  Meriton’s  most 
attentive  listeners,  and  for  all  the  sailor’s  lack  of  ed- 
ucation, there  seemed  to  be  a common  bond  of  fellow- 
ship between  them.  The  discipline  of  the  ship,  of 
course,  forbade  any  familiarity  between  the  chaplain 
and  the  blue  jackets.  He  must  confine  his  social  inter- 
course to  the  commissioned  officers.  Sailors  had  souls 
for  him  to  help  save  to  be  sure,  but  such  souls  were 
not  well  enough  bred  to  be  associated  with  their  savior. 

Still,  Meriton  found  an  occasional  moment  for  a 
brief  word  with  his  friend  Clemens,  of  which  the  officers 
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knew  nothing.  Monday  morning,  April  the  sixteenth, 
was  the  day  set  for  the  ship  to  sail  on  her  spring  cruise. 
The  captain  and  first  luff  were  on  shore  all  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday.  At  eight  p.  m.  Clemens  came  along- 
side with  the  gig.  The  captain  had  sent  him,  he  told 
me,  with  orders  to  come  ashore  again  for  him  at  mid- 
night. There  was  some  uncommon  impulse  in  Clemens’ 
eye  and  actions  and  his  chat  amidst  our  mess  had  never 
been  so  bright  or  suggestive.  After  lights  were  out 
and  everything  still  on  the  berth  deck  he  came  stealthily 
to  my  hammock. 

“ Come,  Shane,”  he  whispered,  “ ye  must  come 
ashore  wid  me  in  the  gig.  It’s  best  for  ye,  lad,  much 
as  ’twill  grieve  me  to  lose  ye.” 

" What’s  afoot,  Owen  ? ” I asked,  fearing  that  some- 
thing ill  had  come  over  him.  “ Ye  don’t  want  to  put 
me  in  the  way  of  gettin’  six  dozen  lashes  an’  a year  in 
the  brig.” 

“ Nothin’  of  the  sort,  Shane.  I’d  rather  take  the 
punishment  meself.  Turn  out  an’  put  on  this  suit  of 
the  chaplain’s;  they’ll  fit  ye  to  perfection.  Meriton 
was  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  yerself.” 

“ The  sentry  at  the  gangway  would  know  me  in  the 
garb  of  a Pasha,  Owen.” 

“ Yer  losin’  yer  valor,  Shane.  Ye  don’t  care  so 
much  fur  yer  liberty  after  all.” 

“ Give  me  the  long  togs,  Owen.”  I swung  myself 
quietly  out  of  the  hammock  and  put  on  the  broadcloth 
suit  that  fitted  me  as  well  as  if  I had  been  measured  for 
them,  save  that  the  frock  coat  was  a little  tight  across 
the  shoulders. 

“ Come,  there’s  not  a moment  to  be  lost,  Shane,”  he 
said,  when  I told  him  I was  ready.  w We  must  be  away 
from  the  ship  before  eight  bells  an’  it’s  close  to’t 
now.” 

“ Away,  gigs,  away ! ” piped  the  bossin’s  mate  on 
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duty,  on  a word  from  Clemens,  as  we  reached  the  spar 
deck. 

The  gig’s  crew  tumbled  up  and  down  into  their  boat, 
rubbing  their  eyes,  followed  by  us. 

“ What  the  hell  takes  Holy  Joe  ashore  this  hour  a 
the  night  ? ” I heard  the  officer  of  the  deck  say  to  him- 
self, as  I came  into  the  light  of  the  gangway  lantern. 

The  marine  on  sentry  at  the  gangway  glanced  at  me 
in  his  soldierly  fashion,  but  did  not  seem  to  see  beneath 
my  broadcloth  and  let  me  pass.  Silence  was  main- 
tained during  the  short  pull  ashore.  Clemens  had  not 
taken  any  of  his  men  into  his  confidence  regarding  my 
escape.  Eight  bells  struck  aboard  the  frigate  as  we 
rounded  in  at  the  steps  at  the  foot  of  South  Street. 

“ Don’t  leave  yer  boat,  one  of  ye,  lads,”  ordered 
Clemens,  helping  me  ashore  in  just  such  a way  as  he 
would  the  real  chaplain.  “ I’ll  be  back  in  five  minutes. 
The  captain  may  be  down  ahead  of  me.” 

When  we  were  up  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
boat’s  crew,  he  said,  “ Now,  Shane,  ye  are  a free  man 
on  free  soil.  Take  this,  lad,”  putting  a purse  in  my 
hand,  “ it’s  only  a few  guineas  that  Meriton  bid  me 
give  ye.” 

“ But  I can’t  take  his  money,  Owen,”  I protested,  “ I 
can  get  work  — I have  friends  in  Philadelphia.  I — ” 

“ Don’t  make  a child  of  yerself,  Shane.  Ye’d  best 
not  make  yerself  known  to  any  of  yer  friends.  Get 
away  from  here  soon  as  ye  can.  There’ll  be  Tory  spies 
on  the  lookout  for  ye  on  every  street  corner.  Ye  must 
have  money,  to  eat,  drink,  an’  pay  traveling  expenses.” 

“An’  why  not  come  yerself,  Owen?  ” I pleaded,  em- 
bracing him  as  he  thrust  the  money  into  my  trousers 
pocket,  “ Freedom’s  no  dearer  to  me  than  to  yerself. 
We  can  do  her  yoemen’s  sarvice  together  when  the  time 
comes  for  her  to  strike.” 

“ No,  Shane,  ye  must  not  tempt  me.  I may  better 
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sarve  here  where  I am.  My  captain  is  good  to  me. 
I have  fairly  good  treatment.  By  deserting,  I would 
lose  my  chance  of  carryin’  out  my  own  poor  plans  of 
aidin’  our  common  cause.  I would  be  captured  sooner 
or  later,  an’  though  I care  little  as  yerself  for  their 
brutal  ^floggin’s,  I would  lose  their  confidence  ever  after, 
my  best  means  of  aidin’  ye.  Now,  God  be  with  ye, 
Shane,  I must  go.” 

With  a mighty  grasp  of  my  hand,  he  pushed  me  from 
him,  and  turning  quickly,  was  soon  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. 
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A MORNING  WITH  MACHA 

For  a brief  moment  I gave  way  to  the  delightful  con- 
templation of  being  once  more  free,  after  such  long 
captivity.  Yet  there  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  in 
dreaming  or  rejoicing.  So  I started  ahead  without 
having  yet  definitely  determined  upon  my  destination, 
when,  on  turning  short  up  Front  Street,  I almost  ran 
butt  against  Captain  Warbeck  and  Vashon,  coming 
down,  arm  in  arm,  steering  rather  wildly. 

“ ’Elio  there,  p-parson,”  saluted  Vashon,  “ w’atVli 
takes  ye  ashore  *t  this  hour?  ” 

He  made  an  effort  to  bring  the  captain  to  a halt,  but 
the  latter,  being  far  the  stoutest,  kept  him  on  the  go  at 
a groggy  sort  of  pace. 

I of  course  took  no  heed  of  his  words,  but  quickened 
my  pace,  and  the  next  moment  lost  them  behind  a ruck 
of  wooden  warehouses. 

I had  money  in  my  purse  and  wore  a new  suit  of 
broadcloth  and  knew  no  reason  why  I might  not  see 
something  more  of  the  best  public  life  to  be  had  in  the 
city  for  a few  hours  of  the  morning  at  least. 

So  I shaped  my  course  there  and  then  for  Peggy 
Mullin’s  Beefsteak  House,  where  I had  formerly  hob- 
nobbed with  some  of  the  most  noted  characters  of  the 
story.  Besides  being  the  best  inn  to  be  found,  it  was  the 
nearest  to  me.  After  some  knocking,  I had  a side  door 
opened  to  me.  It  was  Peggy  herself  that  opened  the 
door  and  at  sight  of  my  clerical  garb,  she  shrank  back 
with  a shiver. 

96 
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“ Hast  come  to  wreck  a poor  woman’s  business  under 
false  pretenses,  sir?  ” she  questioned,  after  recovering 
herself.  “ Wouldst  have  me  turn  the  houseless  stran- 
ger from  my  door?  ” 

“ Faith,  I am  no  such  caitiff  as  ye  take  me  for, 
friend,”  said  I,  crowding  my  way  in  past  her,  lest  she 
should  close  the  door  in  my  face.  “ I’ve  come  for 
lodging  an’  a bit  of  breakfast,  after  which  I go  my 
way  unquestioned  and  unquestioning.” 

My  words  seemed  to  have  wrought  a great  change  in 
her  attitude  toward  me.  She  showed  me  up  to  one  of 
those  low-ceiled,  spacious  colonial  rooms  without  fur- 
ther ado,  even  pleasantly  offering  to  bring  me  any  re- 
freshment that  I required.  But  my  only  requirement 
was  to  be  rid  of  her  that  I might  get  a few  hours’  rest. 
She  was  a woman  of  keen  observation,  and  on  seeing 
this  in  my  look,  withdrew.  I slept  well  during  the  few 
hours  before  sunrise,  at  which  time  I was  up  drinking 
in  through  the  open  window  the  delicious  fragrances  of 
fresh  grass  and  budding  flowers,  admiring  the  changes 
of  the  brightening  sky  and  respiring  the  life-giving 
breath  of  freedom.  It  was  probably  fortunate  for  me 
that  no  other  guests  were  at  the  breakfast  table  with 
me.  The  bright  mulatto  girl  who  waited  on  me  eyed 
my  rough  tar  and  pitch  stained  hands  and  again  and 
again  glanced  slurringly  over  my  fine  broadcloth. 
The  contrast  had  no  doubt  disgusted  her.  Ten 
British  shillings  looked  a big  reckoning  for  what  I’d 
had,  but  I took  the  matter  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
my  condition,  and  paid  it  cheerfully.  The  sight  of  my 
gold  pleased  mine  host. 

“Hast  come  to  fill  a pulpit  in  our  midst,  sir?  ” she 
questioned,  handing  me  the  change.  “ If  so,  thou’lt  find 
Pegg  Mullin’s  Beefsteak  House  the  best  abiding  place 
in  town  till  thou’rt  settled  in  a home.” 
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I was  journeying  farther  to  the  Southwest,  I told 
her,  and  went  out  to  avoid  her  farther  scrutiny. 

A brisk  five  minutes’  walk  up  Market  Street  set  my 
dulled  thoughts  in  active  play.  Half  a score  of  ways 
out  of  my,  what  half  an  hour  before  seemed,  inextri- 
cable difficulty,  now  quickly  presented  themselves.  I 
could  go  to  John  Nixon’s.  He  would  advise  me  what 
was  best.  Charles  Thomson  would  probably  be 
pleased  to  find  me  suitable  work.  I could  go  far  out 
in  the  country  away  from  any  possible  reach  of  officers 
sent  out  to  arrest  me  and  go  to  farming. 

At  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Market  Streets,  I stood 
a moment  to  look  over  the  now  wide  awake  city  and  de- 
cide, if  I could,  upon  my  best  course  of  escaping  ar- 
rest. Since  I awoke,  I had  strenuously  repelled  every 
thought  of  Macha  from  my  mind  for  the  reason  that  I 
knew  that  the  least  entertainment  of  any  thought  of  her, 
would  so  dominate  my  mind  as  to  perhaps  bias  it  from 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  most  concerned  my  liberty. 
But  the  sight  of  bright-eyed,  fresh  colonial  maids  driv- 
ing and  walking  by  me,  with  the  glory  of  the  morning 
in  their  faces,  rendered  farther  resistance  impossible. 

The  rattle  of  carriage  wheels  close  behind  me,  as  I 
stood  with  my  hands  in  my  trousers  pockets  on  the 
comer  looking  down  Sixth  Street,  caused  me  to  turn 
half  round,  to  see  the  Nixon’s  carriage  pull  up  abreast 
of  me,  and  the  next  moment  Macha’s  eyes  met  mine. 

“ I knew  your  form  half  way  down  the  block,”  she 
said,  “but  I could  not  believe  it  was  you  till  I saw 
your  face.” 

“ This  meetin’  is  a — a — I hardly  hoperd  to  see  you 
this  early,  Miss  Nixon,”  I stammered,  taken  all  aback, 
and  taking  the  hand  she  reached,  as  I came  up  to  the 
carriage  door. 

“ I never  miss  an  early  ride  or  walk  on  such  a morn- 
ing. I will  walk  with  you  a while  now.” 
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I opened  the  carriage  door  and  helped  her  out.  She 
told  the  negro  driver  to  wait  at  the  corner  for  her,  and 
we  walked  on  up  Market  Street. 

“ I was  not  afraid  of  Moses  playing  telltale,  Shane,” 
she  began,  “ still,  ’tis  best  no  one  should  hear.  You 
got  free  in  the  Chaplain’s  clothes.  They  fit  you  to  a 
charm.  Hast  no  bent  for  holy  orders,  Shane?  ” 

“ For  thee,  I could  dare  anything.” 

I felt  her  arm  tremble  a little  in  mine  and  a smile 
lit  up  her  face.  “ Keep  to  the  sea,  Shane.  ’Tis  your 
only  way  of  being  ready  for  what’s  coming.  Captain 
Warbeck  and  Vashon  dined  with  us  yesterday.  They 
say  that  the  conflict  will  soon  come.  The  Liverpool 
goes  to  sea  this  morning.  To-morrow  you  can  ship  on 
an  outward  bounder.” 

“ Vashon,  the  villain,  is  desperately  in  love  wid  ye, 
Miss  Nixon.” 

She  frowned  ominously.  “ Have  I not  told  ye  be- 
fore, to  not  mention  this  to  me  again,  Shane?  ” 

“ Faith,  ye  did.  But  one  forgets  himself  — when 
he’s  madly  jealous  — of  another  man.” 

“ Hast  breakfasted,  Shane?  ” 

“ Aye,  at  Pegg  Mullin’s  Beefsteak  House,  whence  I 
came  shortly  before  meeting  ye.” 

“ Then  you  may  drive  home  with  me  so  as  to  meet 
John  before  he  goes  down  to  his  office.  You  must  see 
Charley  Thomson  too.” 

We  went  back  to  the  carriage  and  were  driven  to  her 
home.  John  was  smoking  and  reading  a copy  of  the 
“ Pennsylvania  Journal  ” on  the  veranda.  He  knew 
me  the  moment  we  were  out  of  the  carriage,  and  came 
down  the  steps  to  greet  me. 

“ I’d  as  soon  have  expected  seeing  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Shane,”  he  saluted  cheerily,  reaching  me  both 
hands,  “ and  you’re  far  welcomer  than  my  royal  prince 
would  be,  and  your  broadcloth  becomes  you  well.  The 
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flogging  and  imprisonment  did  little  toward  breaking 
your  spirit,  or  there’s  no  truth  in  your  looks.” 

“ Freedom  an’  a good  breakfast  on  such  a mornin’ 
after  long  imprisonment  and  hunger  does  wonders  for 
one,  sir,”  I answered,  “ an’  seein’  such  friends  doubles 
the  pleasure  of  it.” 

“ Too  much  time  may  not  be  wasted  in  passing  com- 
pliments, John,”  she  said,  throwing  off  her  wrap. 
“ Shane’s  safety  from  recapture’s  our  chief  concern.” 
“ That’s  easy,  Macha.  We  can  let  Moses  drive  him 
out  to  Germantown;  they’ll  never  think  of  looking  for 
him  there.” 

“ There  are  Tory  spies  everywhere,  John,”  she  re- 
torted. “ The  news  of  his  desertion  will  spread  like 
wild  fire  — Vashon  will  see  to  that.  Besides,  Shane 
must  not  immure  himself  in  the  woods.  ’Twould  be 
worse  than  aboard  the  Liverpool.  He  must  keep  to 
the  sea  somehow,  in  training.” 

“ Then,  since  you  must  have  Shane  afloat,”  answered 
John,  half  ironically,  “ I can  fix  it  with  Capt’n  Remick, 
of  the  schooner  Starling  so  he  can  sail  with  him. 
She  sails  on  to-morrow  morning’s  high  water  slack. 
Shane  can  go  aboard  late  this  evening,  keeping  out  of 
sight  to-day.  You  must  be  responsible  for  his  liberty 
meantime,  sister,”  winking  at  me.  “ Wilt  sail  in  the 
Starling  to  St.  Kitts,  Shane?  ” 

I told  them  of  course  that  I was  not  only  glad  to 
sail  on  such  voyage,  but  that  I was  most  grateful  for 
such  kindness  and  favor.  John  assured  me  that  it  was 
best  to  keep  pretty  close  about  the  house  during  the 
day.  He  knew  that  Capt’n  Remick  wanted  a man, 
and  he  could  arrange  everything  so  that  I might  go 
straight  on  board  and  sign  articles  next  morning. 
Macha  would  see  that  I did  not  suffer  for  anything 
while  he  was  gone,  whereupon  he  bade  us  good  morning 
and  went  down  town.  There  was  joy  enough  crowded 
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into  the  brief  hours  of  that  one  bright  day  to  doubly 
pay  for  the  captivity  and  sufferings  of  a lifetime.  For 
some  time  after  John  had  gone,  we  sat  silently,  listen- 
ing to  the  robins  and  orioles  singing  in  the  park  trees. 
Macha  sat  facing  me  so  that  a slender  beam  of  sunlight, 
darting  through  the  thick  leafage,  played  among  the 
golden  tresses  hanging  loosely  down  her  back  and 
shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  as  fluctuating  as  the  sun- 
beam flung  about  by  the  wind-shaken  branches,  and 
when  their  glance  met  mine,  they  went  straight  to  my 
heart. 

“ Dost  like  our  song  birds,  Shane?  ” she  began. 

“ They  are  sweet  singers,  Miss  Nixon.” 

“ But  grandpa  told  me  when  I was  a little  girl  that 
your  Irish  thrush,  blackbird  and  skylark  sang 
sweeter,  Shane.” 

“ It’s  long  since  I heard  them  — but  as  I remember 

— though  the  notes  are  different,  yer  own  birds  sing 
as  sweet  — in  their  way.” 

“ You  should  out  with  the  truth,  cost  what  it  would, 
Shane.  We  women  don’t  care  much  for  such  evasions 

— especially  when  we  know  that  they  come  from  a pur- 
pose not  to  displease  us  with  the  fact  — pray  heaven, 
the  King’s  officers  have  not  flogged  the  truth  out  of 
thee,  Shane.” 

“ They  would  first  had  to  flogged  the  life  out  of  me.” 

“ I believe  you,  Shane.  Jack  Barry  assured  me 
more  than  once  that  you  were  of  the  right  mettle.” 
She  tossed  her  head  coquettishly  as  she  spoke,  a whisp 
of  hair  flying  in  her  eyes,  which  she  brushed  carelessly 
aside  with  white  jeweled  fingers. 

We  now  fell  into  a long  chat  about  Barry,  his  voy- 
ages and  other  activities  since  I had  been  taken  out 
of  the  Barbados.  He  had  taken  Starkey  back  as 
mate  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia.  But  Starkey, 
after  a couple  of  voyages,  grew  wild  and  dissipated  and 
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finally  disappeared  altogether  in  Bridgetown  and 
never  turned  up  again.  Barry  had  sailed  from  Boston 
for  the  West  Indies  about  a week  ago.  While  in  port 
he  had  always  taken  active  interest  in  the  meetings  of 
the  “ Sons  of  Liberty  ” and  at  sea,  kept  his  men  in 
training  for  service  in  the  colonial  navy.  The  war  for 
American  liberty  was  sure  to  begin  ere  another  five 
years  were  passed.  I must  by  that  time  be  in  readi- 
ness to  serve  at  least  as  lieutenant  on  board  a colonial 
frigate.  She  talked  as  if  this  hypothetical  navy  al- 
ready existed  and  referred  to  it  as  the  chief  power  by 
which  the  great  battles  for  liberty  were  to  be  won. 

Sometimes  she  would  start  suddenly  up  from  her 
chair  and  stride  with  a military  step  across  the  veranda. 
Again,  she  would  stand  close  in  front  of  me  in  exquis- 
itely  graceful  poise,  looking  down  into  my  face  with 
such  resistless  appeal  in  her  flashing  eyes  as  to  keep 
my  heart  trembling  in  my  mouth.  Once  in  a while  I 
had  breath  to  throw  in  a word  or  two  in  answer  to 
some  question,  or  comment  on  a doubtful  affirmation; 
but  that  was  all  till  she  had  gone  over  her  subject  to 
the  end. 

Then  she  drew  her  chair  close  to  mine,  saying  softly, 
“ Come,  Shane,  tell  me  all  about  your  last  cruise. 
’Twas  Vashon’s  silly  flame  that  caused  half  your  trou- 
ble.” 

“ It’s  no  trouble  or  pain  to  suffer  for  yer  sake,  Miss 
Nixon,”  I said,  taking  the  hand  she  had  probably  un- 
wittingly laid  softly  on  my  knee. 

“ No  blarney,  Shane,  but  go  on  with  your  story,” 
withdrawing  her  hand  from  mine. 

I was  rather  a poor  story  teller,  but  no  man  with 
heart  in  his  body  could  resist  such  allurement,  so  I 
went  on  with  my  yarn,  cutting  it  short  as  I could,  for  I 
found  infinitely  more  pleasure  in  listening  to  her.  She 
seemed  so  deeply  interested  in  the  discourse  that  her 
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face  came  gradually  closer  to  mine,  till  I could  feel 
her  warm  fragrant  breath  on  my  cheek.  When  I had 
done,  she  was  gazing  into  my  flushed  face  with  an  ap- 
plauding smile  and  a look  of  witchery  in  her  eyes.  Im- 
pelled by  some  mysterious  power,  I threw  an  arm  round 
her  neck  and  kissed  her  before  she  was  aware  of  what 
had  happened. 

“ Deceitful  wretch ! ” she  protested,  springing  to  her 
feet,  “ shouldst  have  wa  1 — 99 

“ A pretty  out-of-door  tete-a-tete  in  my  absence,  in- 
deed,” said  John  laughingly,  coming  up  the  steps. 
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I MAKE  LOVE  TO  MACHA 

John  had  so  much  that  was  new  and  diverting  to  tell, 
that  he  was  not  long  in  drawing  Macha  up  out  of  her 
indignant,  pouting  mood  into  which  she  had  fallen. 
The  Liverpool  had  sailed  without  having  reported 
my  desertion,  so  far  as  he  knew.  Had  I been  missed 
prior  to  her  sailing,  they  would  surely  have  sent  a boat 
ashore  and  set  several  King’s  officers  on  the  hunt  for 
me.  Charles  Thomson  had  gone  to  the  Maryland 
province  to  confer  with  the  leading  sons  of  liberty  there 
regarding  a federation  of  all  the  colonies.  They  were 
both  sorry  that  I had  not  seen  Charley  before  he  left, 
he  thought  so  much  of  me. 

“ Faith,  it’s  lucky  for  us  that  there’s  a few  puncheons 
of  that  rum  that  ye  landed  free  of  duty  left,  Shane,” 
said  John,  “ else  the  women  would  thin  our  blood  to 
the  craven’s  coldness  with  their  patriotic  potations.” 

“ Some  of  them  have  a dale  to  answer  for,  no  doubt,” 
I returned. 

“ We  have  at  least  self-respect  enough  not  to  fuddle 
ourselves,  as  your  last  night’s  company  did,  John,”  she 
retorted  with  a fine  lift  of  her  head. 

“ Vashon  was  your  company,  not  mine,  Macha,”  he 
said,  “ and  I’d  venture  to  say  that  were  you  not  here 
Captain  Warbeck  would  have  no  liking  for  the  com- 
pany of  a man  whom  they  both  must  know  as  a rebel.” 
“ I have  scarcely  been  civil  to  either  from  first  to 
last  — as  you  know  it,  John.” 

“ Which  is  probably  half  the  cause  of  Vashon’s  per- 
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sistence,  Macha.  In  love  as  in  war,  a true  soldier  or 
sailor  becomes  more  intrepid  under  repulse  and  de- 
feat.” 

“ Dost  think  a man  has  any  just  claim  to  the  name 
of  gentleman  who  forces  his  company  upon  a woman 
to  whom  he  must  know,  if  he  knows  anything,  that  his 
presence  is  offensive?  ” She  rose  from  her  chair  and 
swept  gracefully  into  the  house  as  she  spoke. 

John  began  giving  me  advice  about  the  course  that 
he  thought  best  for  me  to  follow  in  boarding  the 
Starling,  when  a servant  came  out  and  announced  that 
dinner  was  waiting. 

John  went  right  back  to  his  office  after  dinner.  I 
made  a futile  attempt  to  engage  Macha  in  conversation 
in  the  library,  to  which  we  retired  when  John  had  gone. 
She  finally  told  me  that  I’d  best  try  and  get  a nap,  or 
I was  at  liberty  to  amuse  myself  as  best  I might,  about 
the  house,  as  she  had  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  ladies 
that  afternoon.  Were  it  safe  for  me  to  be  seen  on  the 
street,  she  would  be  most  pleased  to  present  me  to  the 
members  of  her  club  and  she  was  sure  that  they  would 
be  delighted  to  meet  me,  for  they  all  loved  the  man  who 
was  preparing  himself  to  serve  faithfully  the  cause  to 
which  they  were  ardently  devoted.  There  was  nothing 
in  her  words  or  manner  indicating  the  least  resentment 
of  what  I had  done  a couple  of  hours  before.  But  an 
added  dignity,  a more  compelling,  refined  simple  charm 
suffused  her  face  as  she  bade  me  good-by  and  left  me 
to  myself. 

With  a volume  of  Swift,  I lay  down  on  a settle  and 
soon  read  myself  asleep.  The  sound  of  voices  and  foot- 
steps on  the  veranda  awoke  me  and  I sprang  up  in 
season  to  pick  up  the  book  and  appear  to  be  reading 
as  John  and  Macha  came  in.  Macha  was  beaming  with 
the  joys  of  fresh  achievements. 

“ Seeing  thee  coming  out  thus  cordially  to  greet  us, 
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Shane,”  said  she,  “ makes  the  place  look  like  one  of 
the  old  English  rectories  we  read  about.” 

“ It’s  a blessin’  that  looks  are  misleading  Miss 
Nixon,”  I replied  laughingly. 

“ True  for  ye,  Shane,”  said  John,  “ but  woman’s 
eye  is  caught  mostly  by  the  surface  shine  of  things.” 
She  made  no  reply  to  his  banter,  but  went  into  the 
house,  leaving  us  to  talk  over  my  future  till  we  were 
called  to  supper.  At  the  table  Macha  was  at  her  best, 
telling  of  the  good  news  her  club  had  received  from 
the  several  colonies,  of  the  growing  spirit  of  liberty 
amongst  the  people.  No  wonder  there  were  looks  of 
admiration  in  the  brother’s  face  as  we  listened.  They 
had  resolved,  she  said,  that  every  man  in  the  colonies 
from  sixteen  to  sixty  should  drill  and  be  ready  to  bear 
arms  when  the  crisis  came.  Many  of  the  women  went 
so  far  as  to  urge  that  they  should  put  themselves  to 
military  training  also.  As  for  herself,  she  believed 
that  there  were  a hundred  other  ways  in  which  they 
could  be  more  helpful  to  the  cause  than  by  going  into 
camp.  Still,  she  was  not  stupidly  wedded  to  her  own 
notions,  and  if  the  majority  deemed  it  best  that  they 
should  take  the  field  under  arms,  she  was  with  the  ma- 
jority. 

“ Faith,  sister,”  said  John,  “ there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  power  of  woman’s  arms  on  or  off  the 
field.  They  have  long  since  conquered  the  world  and 
I believe  will  rule  it  to  the  end.  Yet,  I believe  with 
you,  that  they  can  do  our  cause  better  service  other 
ways  than  in  bearing  firearms.” 

“ Hast  closed  thy  invoices  and  ledgers,  yet  John?” 
she  questioned,  “ trade  will  exempt  no  man  from  a 
man’s  duty  to  liberty  now,  Shane.” 

“ Troth,  there’s  little  fear  of  any  man  seekin’  to 
shirk  his  duty  under  such  impetus,  Miss  Nixon,”  I re- 
joined. 
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I had  some  articles  of  sea  clothing  to  buy,  as  far  as 
my  little  money  would  go,  before  the  shops  were  all 
closed.  So,  shortly  after  dinner,  I rose  to  bid  them 
good-by,  upon  which  John  called  a servant  and  bade 
him  bring  in  the  bundle  he  had  ordered  him  to  pack 
up.  I was  a little  bashful  about  taking  it,  but  John 
insisted,  telling  me  that  there  were  only  a few  pairs 
of  trousers  and  some  underclothing,  which  he  was  sure 
would  fit  me  very  well  as  we  were  about  of  a size.  He 
also  attempted  to  press  some  money  upon  me,  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  an  outfit.  But  I would  not 
take  it,  assuring  him  that  I had,  or  would  have,  ample 
outfit  for  one  voyage.  He  cautioned  me  not  to  heed 
Skipper  Remick’s  rampant  royalist  vagaries  nor  make 
known  my  extreme  Whig  propensity.  Having  bid  me 
good-by,  he  stepped  out  into  another  room  leaving  me 
with  Macha,  who  came  forward  reaching  me  both  hands. 
Something  very  like  a tear  glistened  through  the  bright 
smile  upon  her  face. 

“ Pity  the  poor  women  that  must  only  sit  and  dream 
ashore,  Shane,”  said  she,  “ while  you  are  sailing  cheer- 
ily out  to  sea.” 

“ If  I was  sure  of  only  takin’ — takin’  yer  heart  with 
me  in  place  of  my  own  that  I Pave  wid  ye  — Macha,” 
I blubbered,  drawing  her  close.  , “ I’d  — I’d  be  — * 
happy  as  an  admiral  of  the  blue.” 

“ S-stuff,  Shane.  Hast  so  soon  forgotten  my  re- 
quest— or  dost  not  heed  it?”  drawing  herself  back 
haughtily. 

“ I forget  all  but  the  charm  of  yer  presence,  Macha.” 

“ The  Starling  comes  seldom  to  Philadelphia, 
Shane.  When  you  come  an  officer  in  the  American 
Navy,  you  may  talk  to  me  of  such  things ; not  before.” 

The  thumping  of  her  heart  against  her  breast  told 
a different  story. 

“ But  the  sea  and  battle  are  dangerous  ways,”  I 
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pleaded ; “ an’  we  may  never  meet  again,  an’  ye  would 
send  me  away  from  ye  thus.  If’t  were  wrong  to  love 
a woman  an’  tell  her  so,  God  would  not  have  made  ye 
so  lovely  an’  me  so  soon  a captive  to  yer  charms.” 

“ Art  turned  preacher,  sure  enough,  Shane,”  she  said 
laughing,  “ ’tis  the  infection  caught  from  the  chaplain’s 
clothes  mayhap.  Best  go  now  ere  worse  notions  come 
to  possess  thee.” 

She  made  no  resistance  to  my  kissing  the  hand  that 
I raised  to  my  lips.  But  when  I again  sought  to  come 
closer  to  her,  she  broke  away  from  me  altogether,  and, 
taking  the  bunch  of  wild  violets  from  her  bosom,  kissed 
and  handed  them  to  me  saying,  “ Now  go,  Shane,  if 
you  would  have  me  care  for  you,  and  heaven  bless  you.” 

Pressing  the  flowers  to  my  lips,  I bade  her  farewell 
and  headed  down  for  the  outfitting  shops  in  Second 
Street. 
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Having  bought  a scanty  outfit  on  my  way  down  Second 
Street,  I stopped  in  a cooper’s  shed  on  Lombard 
Street  wharf  to  doff  my  broadcloth  and  slip  into  a 
coarse  sailor’s  garb.  I found  the  skipper  and  mate 
on  board  the  Starling  and  Remick  had  me  sign  ar- 
ticles on  the  spot.  “ I’ll  have  no  damned  rebels  aboard 
here,”  said  he,  when  I had  signed.  “ Ye  have  a good 
friend  in  Mr.  Nixon,  Peter  — a gentleman  is  Nixon, 
though  rebel  at  heart.” 

I was  glad  when  I had  done  with  him,  and  he  bade 
me  sleep  on  board  as  I went,  as  he  would  sail  on  the 
morning’s  high  water,  an  hour  before  daylight.  I had 
signed  the  name  of  Peter  Peace  on  his  articles,  con- 
formable to  Mr.  Nixon’s  advice,  and  had  assured  him 
that  I was  a sturdy  loyalist. 

The  record  of  my  many  West  India  cruises  in  the 
Starling,  though  it  would  make  a strange  romance 
of  itself,  has  no  part  in  this  stofy.  Remick  fed  us 
low  and  worked  us  hard.  I had  the  repute  of  being 
a loyal  subject  of  the  King  with  him,  which  was  all  I 
needed  to  save  me  from  arrest,  so  I could  therefore  en- 
dure a bit  of  hunger,  much  hardship  and  wait.  The 
thing  that  sustained  me  best  throughout  this  privation 
was  an  odd  letter  from  Macha.  “ The  days  of  your 
waiting  are  grown  short,  Shane,”  she  last  wrote  me  to 
New  York.  “ You  may  look  any  day  to  .hear  of  the 
united  colonies  declaring  themselves  free  and  indepen- 
dent. But  you  must  stay  by  the  Starling  till  that 
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day  arrives.  Vashon  has  gone  to  every  possible  length 
toward  having  you  re-arrested.  On  board  the  Star- 
ling where  Peter  Peace  is  staunch  Tory  as  his  skipper, 
is  your  only  safe  place.  Jack  Barry  has  a new  ship, 
the  finest  owned  in  America,  named  The  Black  Prince. 
Jack  is  ready  to  strike  home  for  liberty  when  the  time 
comes  to  strike.  But  no  man  may  exceed  you  there, 
Shane.  Charley  Thomson  is  working  up  to  his  full 
stature  in  the  cause,  and  brother  John,  too.”  Her 
whole  mind  seemed  to  be  engrossed  in  the  business,  so 
that  she  had  scarcely  a word  for  me  direct,  in  the  way 
I had  yearned  to  hear  from  her. 

At  last  we  were  homeward  bound,  to  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Starling  in  the  summer  of  1775.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  we  passed  in  by  the  Delaware  Capes. 
Remick  had  us  hard  at  work  polishing  up  the  vessel. 
A couple  of  hours  later  Remick  came  along  where  I 
was  painting  the  bulwarks  and  took  me  to  task  for  leav- 
ing so  many  “ Mare’s-tails.”  I replied  that  I was  doing 
my  best.  He  flew  into  a rage,  told  me  I lied  and  if  I 
did  not  take  more  pains  he  would  knock  me  down.  For 
the  first  time  on  board,  I retorted  angrily,  telling  him 
that  I doubted  his  ability  to  do  as  much,  whereupon  he 
grabbed  the  brush  out  of  my  hand  and  struck  me  in  the 
face  with  it.  The  next  moment  I felled  him  to  the  deck 
with  a blow  of  my  left  fist.  His  mate  then  made  for  me 
with  a belaying  pin,  but  I was  rather  quick  for  him, 
in  picking  up  the  handle  of  a broken  oar  and  throwing 
it  up  on  guard  to  receive  his  attack,  but  his  rage  sud- 
denly cooled  and  he  did  not  strike. 

“ Put  the  mutinous  rebel  in  irons,”  roared  the  skip- 
per, struggling  to  his  feet  and  then  slipping  in  his  own 
blood. 

But  the  mate  was  in  no  hurry  to  obey.  Then,  after 
a few  whispered  words  between  them,  the  mate  bid  me 
go  on  with  my  work  and  do  it  right.  This  I did  and 
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the  skipper  went  aft  to  repair  damages,  and  I thought 
the  matter  was  all  over  with.  But  next  day  when  it 
was  my  trick  at  the  tiller,  we  came  close  to  a King’s 
frigate  anchored  off  Chester.  When  we  were  right 
abreast  of  her,  she  fired  a shot  across  our  bows  and 
thereupon  Remick  hove  to  foretopsail  to  the  mast.  A 
boat  from  the  frigate  was  alongside  of  us  ere  our 
headway  was  stopped  and  the  moment  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  boat  was  on  board,  he  and  our  skipper 
fell  into  a confidential  chat,  most  of  which  we  could 
hear. 

“ The  cursed  rebels  are  on  the  point  of  open  revolt, 
Skipper,”  said  the  officer.  “ They’ve  ordered  home 
their  Royal  Governors,  stopped  all  payment  of  duties 
and  claim  the  right  to  be  independent.” 

“ They’ve  gone  mad  as  March  hares,  sir,”  replied 
Remick,  looking  daggers  at  me. 

“Aye,  and  there’s  hemp  enough  in  His  Majesty’s 
Navy  to  hang  them  all,  Skipper.  There’s  a deal  of 
the  villains  among  you  seafaring  men,  too.” 

“ That’s  one  of  the  mutinous  scoundrels  steerin’, 
sir,”  with  a hand  on  his  swollen  jaw,  and  pointing  at 
me  revengefully  with  a finger  of  the  other  hand.  “ ’E 
nearly  broke  my  jaw  yesterday,  as  ye  see,  sir.” 

“ You  should  have  put  him  in  double  irons  on  bread 
and  water,  Skipper.” 

“ Just  what  we  went  about  doin’,  sir,  but  — ” 

“ He  needs  cooling  off  a bit,  Skipper.  Here  cock- 
swain ! bundle  this  man’s  traps  in  our  boat  and  himself 
with  them!  Send  another  hand  to  your  helm,  Skip- 
per!” 

I had,  meantime,  seen  that  though  her  paint  had 
been  changed,  the  frigate  was  no  other  than  the  Liver- 
pool. So  my  heart  failed  me  for  the  moment.  But 
when  his  men  came  up  to  lay  hold  of  me  roughly  to 
bundle  me  down  in  their  boat,  I took  fresh  heart  and 
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bid  them  stand  back  and  I would  go  with  them  quietly, 
soon  as  the  skipper  had  paid  me  my  six  months’  wages 
due. 

“ The  mutinous  rascal  should  have  a year’s  close 
confinement  in  payment  of  his  murderous  assault  on  his 
captain,  sir,”  said  Remick. 

On  a voice  that  I knew  too  well  hailing  from  the 
frigate  to  the  officer  on  our  deck  to  come  alongside,  he 
ordered  his  men  sharply  to  run  me  down  into  the  boat, 
whereupon  I went  without  their  urging. 

There  was  not  a familiar  face  amongst  the  crowd  of 
officers  and  men  staring  at  me  as  I stepped  over  the 
frigate’s  gangway  on  deck.  Short  work  they  made  of 
clapping  me  in  irons  and  putting  me  in  the  brig,  the 
same  foul,  dark  hole  in  which  I came  so  near  dying 
years  before.  So  great  had  been  my  joy  of  looking 
forward  to  meeting  Macha  that  very  evening,  that  for 
a while  after  being  imprisoned,  I wished  that  I had 
jumped  overboard  ere  they  had  ironed  me,  and  ended 
the  poor  play  of  life.  Nor  was  I in  much  better  spir- 
its, when  they  marched  me  up  to  the  mast  for  trial,  at 
ten  next  morning.  On  the  spar  deck  I was  a bit  inspir- 
ited by  the  sight  of  Owen  Clemens,  with  a boatswain’s 
whistle  hanging  around  his  neck.  Our  eyes  met  in 
mutual  recognition,  but  we  were  too  far  apart  to  speak, 
nor  would  it  have  been  wise  in  either  to  have  given  voice 
to  our  feelings  had  we  been  close. 

No  sooner  had  they  halted  me  in  the  criminal’s  stand 
than  Vashon,  in  captain’s  uniform,  came  up  looking 
me  in  the  face  sharply.  I thought  he  flinched  a little 
when  our  eyes  met  squarely  and  he  saw  who  it  was. 
That  moment  I steeled  my  heart  to  bear  the  worst  that 
they  might  inflict,  without  a groan  or  whimper.  Step- 
ping aside  a few  paces,  he  held  a brief  conference  with 
his  lieutenants.  They  then  went  on  with  my  trial, 
charging  me  with  the  triple  crime  of  twice  deserting 
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from  the  King’s  navy,  of  being  a hot-headed  rebel  and 
of  criminal  assault  on  the  high  seas.  Vashon  smiled 
contemptuously  at  me  and  looked  suggestively  up  at 
the  mainyard  arm.  The  men  standing  near  breathed 
hard.  But  when  the  sentence  of  “ a hundred  lashes  and 
a year’s  imprisonment  in  the  brig  on  short  allowance,” 
was  passed  upon  me,  faces  brightened  a little.  This 
punishment  was  only  for  desertion ; I would  be  turned 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial  under  the  other 
charges  when  I had  served  out  my  sentence. 

The  lashes  Were  to  be  given  at  once  and  the  bossin 
was  bid  pipe  up  all  hands  to  witness  punishment. 

“ Bossin’s  mate,  do  your  duty ! ” ordered  the  lieuten- 
ant given  charge  of  the  bloody  work. 

Owen  Clemens  came  up  with  a set  face,  combing  out 
the  knotted  thongs  of  his  cat  with  his  fingers.  A hush 
as  of  death  fell  upon  the  ship.  Many  of  the  men  al- 
ready knew  of  the  friendship  between  Owen  and  me.  I 
could  hear  the  whisk  of  his  cat  as  he  swung  it  over  his 
head  at  my  back,  but  could  not  see  him.  My  flesh 
crawled  on  my  bones  and  every  muscle  and  nerve  in 
my  body  shivered.  The  delay  was  almost  as  painful 
to  me  as  would  have  been  the  lashes.  The  men  looked 
apprehensively  at  one  another. 

“ Bossin’s  mate,  do  your  duty ! ” again  shouted  the 
lieutenant  angrily. 

“ My  God,  sir ! I can’t  do  it ! ” answered  Owen  with 
a tear  in  his  voice,  lowering  his  cat.  “ Bid  me  do  any- 
thing— cut  off  my  right  arm  — jump  overboard  — 
whatever  else  you  will,  sir,  but  I can’t  flog  this  man.” 

“ Master  at  a’ms,  put  the  bossin’s  mate  in  irons ! ” 
coolly  ordered  the  lieutenant. 

Owen  went  peaceably  forward  without  looking  at  me, 
and  Tilson,  the  other  bossin’s  mate,  on  being  called  to 
take  his  place,  came  up  and  flogged  me  with  such  vigor 
as  to  show  that  neither  regret  nor  pity  stayed  his  hand. 
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On  my  fainting  with  about  the  seventy-fifth  lash,  they 
took  me  down  to  the  brig,  where  they  left  me  till  next 
morning  without  nourishment  or  lenitive;  at  ten  they 
tied  me  up  and  gave  me  my  full  measure.  I lived 
through  it,  but  felt  that  I had  scarcely  enough  life  left 
to  last  another  day.  Still  I lived  on,  but  in  such 
physical  pain,  weakness  and  mental  stupor  that  I knew 
little  of  what  happened  on  board  for  months  afterward. 

Had  Clemens  been  free,  I would  have  fared  far  bet- 
ter; yet  as  it  was,  tidbits  and  dainties  were  smuggled 
into  me  by  other  brave  hearts,  till  at  last  I began  to 
feel  some  returning  strength.  So  late  in  November 
of  that  year,  the  doctor  pronounced  me  well  enough 
for  duty,  and  I was  put  in  the  starboard  watch  as  ordi- 
nary seaman  and  given  a hammock  on  the  berth  deck. 
This  clemency,  I was  told,  I owed  to  the  first  luff, 
Bradford. 

Clemens,  after  being  flogged  and  given  three  months 
in  the  brig,  had  also  been  disrated  to  ordinary  seaman. 
My  mess  mates  had  stirring  stories  to  tell  me.  The 
ship  was  still  cruising  on  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
Virginia.  Clemens  had  not  heard  the  inner  facts  re- 
garding how  the  captain  and  lieutenants  had  connected 
the  chaplain  with  my  desertion.  All  that  was  known 
on  the  berth  deck  was  that  Meriton  had,  after  my  es- 
cape, led  a dog’s  life  amongst  them,  and  they  were  glad 
when  he  escaped  from  it  by  being  transferred  to  the 
Ajax  Frigate,  and  her  chaplain  came  aboard  the  Liver- 
pool in  his  place. 

The  one  thing  that  troubled  Owen  and  me  most  as 
the  winter  brightened  into  spring  and  the  spring 
warmed  into  summer,  was  the  captain’s  jealous  eye 
fixed  revengefully  upon  us,  wherever  he  chanced  to  see 
us  enjoying  a chat  by  ourselves  anywhere  about  decks. 
But  knowing  that  his  first  lieutenant  was  opposed  to 
any  arbitrary  exertion  of  power,  even  by  his  captain. 
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in  venting  petty  spites  or  jealousies  even  on  the  most 
helpless,  we  felt  safe  enough,  so  long  as  we  did  our  duty 
well  and  broke  no  rule  of  discipline.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  we  boarded  many  colonial  merchantmen  in 
and  outward  bound  and  impressed  many  men.  This, 
we  understood,  was  done  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  number  of  seamen  available  for  a possible 
rebel  navy  as  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  King’s 
sailors.  The  King’s  fleet  was  steadily  increasing  on  the 
coajst  and  the  impressed  men  were  divided  up  amongst 
the  ships  as  they  came. 

Then  the  winter  snows  and  frosts  fell  upon  the  bl§ak 
New  England  coast,  turning  it  white  and  desolate  look- 
ing as  the  storm  swept  sea.  So  Captain  Vashon 
headed  south  and  thenceforward  cruised  about  a little 
south  of  the  Virginia  Capes.  At  Hampton  Roads  he 
heard  of  a couple  of  Virginia  armed  schooners  that 
were  cruising  on  the  Chesapeake.  This  set  him  so  much 
agog  for  making  the  first  capture  of  a rebel  craft,  that 
he  pushed  up  the  bay  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River,  which  was  far  as  the  ice  would  allow.  A month’s 
double  allowance  of  grog,  ten  shillings  and  liberty  in 
the  first  port,  were  to  be  the  reward  awaiting  the  man 
who  first  sighted  a rebel  sail.  So  you  may  know  that 
the  royal  yards  were  never  without  eagerly  vigilant 
eyes  night  or  day  sweeping  the  horizon.  Yet  nothing 
came  of  it  all. 

Early  in  April,  1776,  Vashon  put  into  Norfolk  for 
what  fresh  supplies  he  could  lay  hold  of  and  to  get  the 
news.  Next  day  the  boat’s  crew,  who  had  been  ashore, 
told  us  at  the  mess  tables  that  a hot-headed  Irishman, 
Major  Sullivan,  had  made  the  first  armed  attack  upon 
royal  authority  by  capturing  Fort  William  and  Mary, 
in  December  last.  The  Continental  Congress  had  de- 
clared a bill  of  colonial  rights.  A battle  had  been 
fought  at  Lexington,  in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  be- 
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tween  colonial  yeomanry  and  some  King’s  troops,  and 
as  far  as  was  known,  the  yeomen  got  rather  the  best 
of  it.  A rebel  army  was  being  massed  around  Boston. 
Mr.  George  Washington,  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  had 
been  chosen  commander-in-chief.  Another  hot-headed 
Irishman,  Jere  O’Brien,  had  commenced  the  war  on  the 
sea  by  capturing  His  Majesty’s  armed  schooner  Mar- 
garetta  on  Machias,  Bay,  in  the  Maine  province.  So 
a war  of  rebellion  was  begun  in  good  earnest.  Orders 
had  come  from  the  Admiral  to  all  ships  of  his  fleet  to 
make  prizes  of  all  colonial  vessels  and  otherwise  to 
harass  the  rebels  every  way  possible.  This  promise  of 
prize  money,  of  course,  elated  every  Briton’s  heart  on 
the  berth  deck. 

We  looked  to  see  Vashon  put  straight  to  sea  on 
receipt  of  this  news.  But  there  being  no  warlike  move- 
ment afoot  among  the  Virginians  thereabouts,  he  lay  on 
till  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  our  arrival, 
when  the  frigate’s  tender,  of  which  I had  heard  so  much, 
but  had  not  before  seen,  came  in  and  anchored  close  on 
our  larboard  quarter.  She  was  a trim,  rakish  looking 
sloop  mounting  eight  carriage  guns,  built  and  rigged 
for  any  weather.  Her  boat  put  off  for  the  frigate  the 
moment  her  anchor  was  down.  Shortly  after  the  boat 
came  alongside,  word  went  round  the  ship  that  the 
tender’s  crew  was  to  be  exchanged.  Mr.  Bradford  at 
once  set  about  making  the  draft,  and,  to  our  great  joy, 
Clemens  and  I were  amongst  the  first  men  picked. 
Boger,  our  third  lieutenant,  a smart  gentlemanly  young 
man  was  appointed  captain.  The  transfers  were  made 
soon  as  the  draft  had  been  completed  and  we  had  packed 
up  our  hammocks. 

No  sooner  had  we  stowed  our  hammocks  aboard  the 
“ Edward  ” than  the  order  was  given  to  “ up  anchor.” 
When  we  came  out  in  the  fair  way  of  the  Chesapeake* 
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we  were  all  rather  disappointed  at  seeing  the  sloop 
squared  away  for  the  open  sea,  as  we  had,  up  to  that 
moment,  believed  that  we  had  started  on  an  inland 
cruise. 
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I MEET  JACK  BARRY  AFTER  AN  ENGAGEMENT 

We  cleared  the  Capes  of  Virginia  about  noon  of  that 
day  and  hauled  up  the  coast  to  the  northward.  The 
moment  we  had  finished  our  dinner,  we  were  piped  to 
quarters  and  put  to  gun  drill.  It  had  been  noised 
about  at  the  messes  that  we  were  bound  up  the  coast 
to  meet  an  armed  rebel  brig,  fitted  out  in  Philadelphia, 
about  to  put  to  sea  to  prey  upon  British  shipping. 
This  in  a measure  accounted  for  the  haste  in  getting  us 
accustomed  to  our  fighting  quarters.  Clemens  and  I, 
for  all  the  overwork,  were  in  the  highest  spirits  of 
newly  gained  freedom.  Captain  Boger  had  made 
Clemens  captain  of  the  gun  of  which  I was  one  of  the 
crew.  We  had  no  more  than  gone  through  with  firing 
a couple  of  sham  broadsides  when  the  lookout  at  the 
crosstrees  reported  a sail  ahead.  Up  the  weather 
rigging  ran  the  officers  with  telescopes.  With  a nine- 
knot  breeze,  we  raised  the  stranger  rapidly  and  it  was 
shortly  seen  that  she  was  heading  southward.  Mid- 
shipman Johnston,  our  second  in  command,  presently 
reported  her  a brig  of  war.  The  captain’s  orders  to 
clear  for  action  seemed  a little  superfluous,  as  we  were 
already  at  our  guns.  When  the  brig’s  flag  came  dis- 
tinctly in  sight,  looks  of  confused  suspense  came  upon 
the  faces  of  Boger  and  Johnston.  None  of  our  old 
men  of  war’s  men  who  well  knew  the  flags  of  all  nations 
at  a glance  could  tell  her  nationality. 

“ What  do  ye  make  of  her  colors,  sir?”  asked  the 
captain  of  Johnston. 
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“ Thirteen  alternate  red  and  white  stripes,  sir,  with 
the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  on  blue 
ground  in  upper  corner ! ” 

“ No  such  flag  afloat,  sir ! ” said  Boger.  “ She’s  a 
rebel  sure.  Come  down,  sir,  an’  stand  by  to  make  the 
traitor  haul  it  down.” 

The  brig  came  down  upon  us  with  a rap  full,  royals 
abroad,  in  fine  style,  rolling  up  a ridge  of  white  froth 
before  her  round  bows. 

“ Faith,  there’s  a bit  uv  dacent  fightin’  before  us, 
Shane,”  said  Owen,  as  we  double  shotted  our  guns. 

“ Aye,  thank  God  for  a chance  to  show  who’s  rale 
loyal  to  the  King,  Owen,”  I returned. 

“ It’s  a pity  Vashon’s  not  in  sight,  lad,  ta  see  fur 
himself  the — ” 

A shot  from  the  brig’s  bow  gun  coming  close  across 
our  bow  ended  the  discourse.  A hush  now  fell  upon 
the  Edward  and  we  stood  breathlessly  waiting  or- 
ders as  we  closed  in  with  the  brig.  The  quiet  smile 
of  self-possessed  courage  that  came  upon  our  young 
captain’s  face  was  a stimulus  to  every  man  on  deck. 
He  strode  firmly  fore  and  aft,  from  gun  to  gun,  cheer- 
fully bidding  the  gunners  reserve  their  fire  and  be  sure 
of  their  aim  when  orders  were  given. 

The  crowd  of  men  on  the  brig’s  deck  left  no  doubt 
about  her  being  a man-of-war.  When  we  came  upon 
her  weather  beam,  no  more  than  five  cables  off,  we 
looked  to  see  her  give  us  a broadside,  and  we  confi- 
dently hoped  for  orders  to  give  her  ours.  It  was  a 
daring  deed  to  put  our  eight  guns  so  close  against  her 
fourteen.  Boger  hauled  his  wind  and  tacked  ship  close 
on  her  weather  quarter. 

“ Sloop  ahoy ! ” hailed  a voice  from  the  brig’s  poop, 
“ what  Sloop’s  that?” 

“ His  Majesty’s  British  Sloop  Edward!”  answered 
Boger. 
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“ This  is  the  continental  brig  Lexington,”  shouted 
the  stranger  in  tones  that  thrilled  me  through  and 
through,  for  I knew  the  voice.  “ Yer  a prize  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  Heave  to  and  strike  or  I’ll  sink 
ye  with  a broadside ! ” 

The  Sloop  being  the  faster  sailer,  close  hauled,  we 
were  now  nearly  abeam  of  the  brig.  “ Steady  aim,  an’ 
let  him  have  a broadside,  lads ! ” was  Boger’s  answer. 

Before  the  smoke  of  our  guns  had  darkened  the  clear 
sunbright  space  between  the  vessels,  the  brig’s  broad- 
side came  crashing  into  our  hull  and  rigging.  Thence- 
forth it  was  load  and  fire  till  the  Edward  was  so  shat- 
tered by  the  enemy’s  well-aimed  guns  that  our  decks 
were  all  lumbered  up  by  fragments  of  our  bulwarks, 
spars,  gun  carriages  and  so  forth.  This  made  working 
the  three  guns  we  had  left  mounted  doubly  difficult. 
Shortly  after  our  topmast  was  shot  away,  the  peak 
halyards  of  the  mainsail  went,  then  the  throat  halyards 
and  the  mainsail  came  down  by  the  run.  Hands  were 
ordered  aloft  to  reeve  new  signal  halyards.  But  be- 
fore this  was  done,  the  mast  itself  had  been  so  shattered, 
a few  feet  above  the  deck,  that  it  fell  overside  to  lee- 
ward. Left  without  an  inch  of  sail  set  to  hold  her  up, 
the  Edward  now  fell  off  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  an 
unmanageable  wreck. 

Seeing  our  colors  thus  gone  down  the  brig  hailed, 
asking  if  we  had  struck.  The  answer  “No!”  came 
from  the  throat  of  our  after  starboard  gun,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  could  be  brought  to  bear.  Captain 
Boger  called  for  a volunteer  to  jump  overboard  and 
cut  the  flag  clear  of  the  main  peak,  which  with  sail 
mast  and  rigging  was  towing  alongside.  Owen  called 
to  the  captain  of  the  dismounted  gun  next  us  to  take 
his  place  and  slipped  overboard.  Having  extricated 
the  flag  from  the  wreckage  and  clambered  on  board 
with  its  dripping  folds  wound  about  his  neck,  he  tied 
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it  on  the  end  of  a spare  dingy  mast  and  was  lashing 
it  up  to  the  taffrail  when  a shot  from  the  brig  cut  him 
in  two.  That  same  broadside  knocked  our  gun  off  her 
carriage,  wounding  two  of  our  crew.  I ran  aft  to  do 
whatever  I might  for  Owen.  But  the  sight  of  his 
mangled  breathless  remains  were  such  as  to  bring  drops 
of  sorrow  from  eyes  that  were  strangers  to  tears. 

I had  little  time  or  thought  to  determine  what  to  do. 
The  brig,  having  squared  away  and  run  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  our  weather  beam,  rounded  to  with  her  main- 
topsail  to  the  mast.  Boger  was  meantime  urging  his 
men  to  get  the  one  gun  we  had  left  mounted  in  bearing 
position,  and  called  me  to  help  clear  away  the  wreck- 
age. 

“ Yer  Sloop’s  sinking!”  shouted  the  same  known 
voice  from  the  brig.  “ Best  surrender  an’  save  yer- 
selves ! ” 

“ Lively,  my  hearties,  and  give  the  damned  rebel 
another  shot  before  she  goes ! ” urged  Boger,  heedless 
of  the  brig’s  hail. 

A volley  of  musketry  from  the  brig  now  wounded  and 
killed  several  of  our  men.  The  pressure  of  wind  on 
the  brig’s  sails  made  her  leeway  so  much  more  than 
that  of  our  dismasted  hulk  that  she  was  now  so  close 
that  a biscuit  might  have  been  tossed  from  deck  to 
deck. 

Again  did  the  captain  of  the  brig  urge  Boger  to  sur- 
render, to  which  he  replied  that  he  would  never  strike 
to  a rebel,  whereupon  Johnston  came  up  and  told  him 
that  the  sloop  was  sunk  scuppers  to,  the  pump  was 
broken,  boat  gone  and  not  a gun  to  be  fired. 

“ Then  let  them  come  and  take  us,  sir,”  retorted 
Boger  reproachfully.  “ Art  not  turned  traitor,  too, 
Mr.  Johnston?”  grasping  his  sword.  “ We  have  our 
swords,  sir,  and  can  die  like  men  for  our  honor  and 
King  George ! ” 
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A couple  of  armed  boats  had  by  this  time  put  off 
from  the  brig.  She  filled  away  her  maintopsail  barely 
in  time  to  shoot  out  ahead  of  the  wreck. 

Boger  called  to  his  men  to  “ stand  by  to  repel 
boarders ! ” clambering  over  the  wreckage  on  deck  to 
leeward  with  drawn  sword. 

But  the  rebels  came  with  such  determined  rush  that 
the  few  of  our  men  left  unhurt,  after  fighting  “ two 
glasses,”  were  able  to  make  but  a feeble  resistance. 
Having  taken  the  Edward,  the  lieutenant  in  charge 
of  the  boarders  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  saving 
the  prize.  He  set  some  of  his  hands  to  bailing  her  out 
with  buckets,  while  we  were  being  bundled  into  his  boats 
for  transfer  on  board  the  brig.  I begged  the  bossin’s 
mate,  who  officered  the  boat  in  which  I went,  to  see 
that  the  remains  of  Owen  had  decent  sea  burial,  at 
which  he  gave  a disdainful  little  laugh. 

“ Ah,”  said  I,  “ if  ye  knew  what  a brave  manly 
liberty  lovin’  lad  was  Owen,  ye’d  not  laugh  at  a friend 
fur  askin’  that.” 

“ No  pipin’  of  eyes  here,  lad,”  he  ordered,  as  we 
came  up  to  the  brig’s  lee  gangway  and  began  climbing 
on  board.  We  prisoners  of  war  were  mustered  amid- 
ships as  we  came  on  deck.  Captain  Boger  came  in  the 
last  boat  and  marched  aft  to  deliver  up  his  sword  to 
the  rebel  captain.  I had  my  eyes  about  me  for  the 
owner  of  the  familiar  voice,  but  how  could  I hope  to 
see  anyone  I had  before  met  on  board  the  Lexing- 
ton? Something  about  the  rebel  captain,  as  he  came 
forward  to  receive  Boger’s  sword,  at  once  arrested  my 
attention.  The  faces  and  uniforms  of  both  men  were 
so  grim  and  smutched  from  the  brunt  of  battle  that 
their  friends  would  scarcely  know  them  at  the  distance 
I was  from  them.  Yet  there  was  something  so  familiar 
to  me  in  the  fine  manly  figure  and  sailor  stride  of  the 
rebel  captain  that  on  second  glance  I was  sure  I had 
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known  him  somewhere.  Had  he  looked  my  way  so 
that  I could  have  caught  his  eye,  the  recognition  would 
have  been  instantaneous.  But  the  moment  he  handed 
back  Boger’s  sword,  saying,  “ Keep  yer  sword,  sir ; the 
man  that  fights  as  bravely  as  ye’ve  done  desarves  to 
wear  a better  one,”  I saw  clearly  it  was  my  old  chum 
and  shipmate,  Jack  Barry. 
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The  two  captains  disappeared  down  the  after  com- 
panion without  my  getting  a chance  to  speak  with 
Barry.  We  were  kept  huddled  there  together  on  the 
brig’s  deck  while  they  were  putting  a prize  crew  on 
board  the  wreck  of  the  Edward.  Carpenters’  tools, 
spare  spars  and  gear  of  one  sort  and  another  for  re- 
pairing damages  and  rigging  jury  mast  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  prize.  Before  they  paid  any  attention 
to  us  we  could  hear  the  clack  of  the  Edward’s  pump 
working  all  right.  They  were  round  her  with  boats, 
plugging  and  battening  up  shot  holes  in  her  hull  while 
others  were  dragging  the  sails  and  rigging  on  board 
out  of  the  sea. 

When  we  were  finally  marched  down  in  the  brig’s 
hold,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  berth 
deck,  because  their  hammocks  were  slung  there,  I sup- 
pose, I whispered  to  the  bossin’s  mate  in  charge  of  us 
that  his  captain  was  a dear  friend  and  old  shipmate  of 
mine  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  him.  The 
rough  fellow  in  homespun  looked  with  mingled  surprise 
and  contempt  at  me. 

“ Dost  think  we  are  all  homespun  fools  aboard 
here?”  he  questioned  angrily.  “Where  the  devil  did 
you  sail  shipmates  with  Captain  Jack  Barry?  ” 

“ Aboard  the  schooner  Barbados,  of  which  he  was 
skipper,  voyage  after  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,”  I 
answered  stiffly.  “ Just  tell  or  send  him  word  that 
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Shane  Honan  is  aboard  an’  sends  his  respects  an’  wishes 
to  speak  with  him,  an’  he’ll  do  the  rest.” 

“ Blowed  ef  that  ain’t  nerve ! ” he  retorted  guffawing. 
“ We’ll  have  a messenger  boy  appointed  to  carry  yer 
wishes  to  the  captain.” 

Having  taken  our  cutlasses  from  us,  he  told  us  that 
we  might  “ make  ourselves  ta  hum,”  and  left  us  in 
charge  of  the  few  homespun  uniformed  marines.  A 
rough  plank  ceiling,  raised  level  with  the  top  of  the 
keelson,  extending  fore  and  aft,  served  for  the  berth 
deck  and  a comfortable  one  it  made.  Under  this  and 
in  the  extreme  ends  fore  and  aft  were  stowed  provi- 
sions, water,  munitions  of  war,  and  other  supplies.  A 
number  of  plain  pine  arms-chests  and  boxes  stood  about 
cleated  down  to  the  platform.  Upon  these  we  sat  down 
to  rest  ourselves  after  the  long  forenoon’s  exertion,  and 
began  talking  over  the  fatalities  of  the  conflict.  Dis- 
tasteful odors  of  East  and  West  India  cargoes,  with 
which  the  brig’s  hold  was  saturated,  filled  the  atmos- 
phere. But  I was  used  to  this,  and  laughed  at  the  old 
men-of-war’s  men  turning  up  their  noses  at  it.  The 
fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  of  close  confine- 
ment in  which  to  clap  us  over  night  pleased  me.  Their 
letting  us  go  thus  at  large,  all  together,  with  only  a 
handful  of  marines  guarding  us,  also  suggested  a free- 
dom to  which  we  had  hitherto  been  strangers.  No  two 
of  the  marines  were  clad  just  alike.  There  was  noth- 
ing military  about  their  ill-fitting  linsey,  woolsey  gar- 
ments, and  save  for  their  rusty  flint  lock  muskets,  one 
would  have  taken  them  for  a company  of  colonial 
farmers  and  hucksters.  In  the  wings  on  either  side, 
hung  on  nails  driven  in  the  skin  a variety  of  rusty 
swords,  sabers,  knapsacks  and  the  like.  It  was  all  so 
different  from  the  shipshape  orderly  look  of  the  frig- 
ate’s berth  deck  that  we  sat  around  on  the  chests  and 
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benches  wondering  how  men  could  fight  with  such 
clumsy  weapons. 

Some  of  the  brig’s  sailors  that  came  below  gave  us 
pipes  and  tobacco,  telling  us  to  make  the  best  of  our 
captivity.  It  was  no  more  or  worse  than  the  fortunes 
of  war,  and  we  would  later  find  that  Captain  Barry  was 
not  a bad  man  to  be  in  the  hands  of.  I was  of  course 
amused  to  hear  those  men  talk  thus  to  old  royal  vet- 
erans of  many  a naval  battle.  Our  pipes  were  scarcely 
smoked  out  when  word  came  down  that  all  of  us  pris- 
oners who  would  forswear  allegiance  to  the  King,  and 
were  willing  to  join  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  could 
sign  the  brig’s  articles  and  go  on  duty  at  once.  They 
needed  more  men  to  fill  vacancies  made  by  draft  of 
prize  crew  and  killed  and  wounded.  I was  first  to 
volunteer. 

I was  the  only  one  to  espouse  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  I was  at  this  invited  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
marines  to  go  with  him.  He  led  me  on  deck  and  down 
into  the  cabin,  where  I came  into  the  presence  of  Jack 
Barry  and  Boger,  sitting  at  a table  with  some  red- 
sealed  official  papers  and  glasses  of  grog  between  them. 

Boger  did  not  look  the  least  surprised  or  disap- 
pointed at  seeing  me. 

“ I’m  tould  yer  willin’  to  j oin  the  patriot  cause,  lad,” 
said  Barry,  glancing  at  me  quickly  without  any  visible 
sign  of  having  recognized  me.  “ Ye  must  first  swear 
to  sever  all  allegiance  to  England  an’  then  take  the  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  hon’ble  Continental  Congress.  What’s 
yer  name?  ” 

“ Shane  Ronan,  sir,”  I replied,  with  a note  of  regret 
in  my  voice  at  his  not  having  known  me.  “ Sure,  ye 
have  not  forgotten  yer  old  friend  an’  shipmate  so  soon, 
Captain  Barry?  ” 

“ Thur’s  a mistake  here,  somewhere,”  he  returned 
with  a wink  at  me  that  I well  understood.  “ My  sarv- 
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ice  to  ye,  Captain  Boger,”  they  drained  their  glasses 
together,  “ by  yer  Pave,  I’ll  spake  with  this  man  pri- 
vately a moment.” 

Boger  stepped  immediately  out  and  up  on  deck,  and 
as  I withdrew  my  eyes  from  the  door  through  which 
he  had  gone,  they  fell  upon  the  face  of  Cans,  our  old 
cook  in  the  Barbados,  wearing  a broad  smile,  at 
the  after  companion  door.  Barry  stood  up,  with  an 
added  dignity  in  his  deportment,  and  facing  me,  ex- 
tended both  hands,  which  I was  not  slow  in  taking. 

“ Devil  a man  short  of  His  Exc’llency,  General  Wash- 
ington, it  ’ud  given  me  more  pleasure  to  meet  this  mo- 
ment, Shane,”  said  he,  with  a hearty  shake.  " How 
fare  ye?  Faith,  ye  have  grown  to  be  rough,  tough  and 
tanned  as  any  Caribbean  buccaneer.” 

“ God  be  thanked  for  this  meetin’,  Jack,”  I re- 
sponded, returning  his  grip.  “ The  world  has  surely 
gone  well  with  ye,  if  looks  can  tell  of  a man’s  farin’.” 

" Faith,  it’s  done  far  more  for  ye,  Shane.  Macha 
Nixon,  sweet  soul,  ’ll  go  half  mad  with  delight  when 
she  hears  of  your  bein’  on  deck  — an’  she’ll  go  into 
deliriums  of  joy  at  seein’  ye.” 

“ That  of  itself  will  doubly  repay  what  I have  suf- 
fered, Jack  — she  is  still  un  — at  home  wid  her  — ” 

“ Ye  mane  she  is  still  single,  Shane?  ” 

I nodded,  with  a desperate  effort  to  control  the  con- 
flicting emotions  struggling  for  vent. 

“ That  she  is,  and  will  be  as  long  as  yerself,  Shane. 
Yer  the  most  envied  man  at  say  this  minute.  Take  a 
sate,”  pointing  to  the  chair  vacated  by  Boger,  and 
sitting  down  himself.  “ No  need  of  yer  takin’  any- 
oath,  ayther  way.  Take  a glass  of  grog  instead,  an’ 
we’ll  drink  to  Macha  an’  liberty.” 

Cans  at  this  stepped  forward  to  pour  out  the  drink 
and  otherwise  do  his  master’s  bidding.  I stood  up  to 
shake  hands  with  him  as  he  came  to  the  table,  the  de- 
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light  flashing  from  his  eyes  meantime.  Barry  merely 
put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  in  drinking  to  his  own  toast 
of  “ Macha  and  liberty.”  He  was  still  as  temperate 
as  he  had  been  throughout  our  West  India  trading. 

In  a few  words  he  told  me  that  the  war  for  American 
independence  had  actually  begun  and  that  the  thirteen 
colonies  from  Maine  to  Georgia  were  in  arms  for  lib- 
erty. His  old  ship,  the  Black  Prince  had  been  fitted 
up  for  a colonial  man-of-war  and  was  the  flag  ship 
of  Ezek  Hopkins. 

“ An’  now,  Shane,  our  hearts  are  too  full  for  talk. 
Yer  failin’  a prisoner  of  ours  seems  a special  act  of 
Providence,  for  yer  the  man  of  all  men  to  fill  the  place 
of  my  second  lieutenant,  taken  charge  of  the  prize.” 

“ But  I have  no  commission  — or  uniform,  sir,”  I 
demurred.  “ Then  yer  other  officers  and  men  may  re- 
sent havin’  a prisoner  of  war  that  they  have  just  cap- 
tured an  hour  ago  promoted  over  them.” 

“ Don’t  concern  yerself  about  that,  Shane.  My 
officers  an’  men’ll  be  pl’ased  to  welcome  ye  to  fight  with 
them,  on  a word  from  me.  As  for  uniform  — the  naval 
committee  of  the  hon’ble  congress  hasn’t  had  time  to 
act  upon  officers’  uniforms,”  glancing  over  his  blue 
coat  with  red  lapels,  stand  up  collar,  brass  buttons, 
blue  breeches  and  red  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  yellow 
lace.  “ We  chose  our  own  uniforms.  Ye  may  wear 
what  ye  pl’ase,  Shane,  for  the  few  days  we’ll  be  gettin’ 
to  Philadelphia  with  our  prize.” 

“ But  I have  on  a British  sailor’s  uniform,  Jack. 
Would  that  do  to  serve  as  lieutenant  of  a colonial  man- 
of-war  in?  ” 

“ No,  faith,  Shane.  A suit  of  my  shore  goin’ 
clothes’ll  do  better  — the  trousers  may  be  a bit  long 
or  short  — Cans,  me  boy,  bring  that  suit  I had  made 
in  Cork  out  to  Mr.  Ronan.” 

When  Cans  brought  out  the  clothes,  Jack  bid  me 
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step  in  his  stateroom  and  wash  the  blood  and  smoke  off 
my  hands  and  face  and  don  the  clothes  there.  They 
fitted  me  quite  well,  though  the  waistband  of  the  trous- 
ers was  a bit  slack  and  I had  to  tauten  up  the  back 
strap  of  the  waistcoat  several  holes.  Jack  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  improved  looks  when  I came  out,  de- 
claring that  I looked  every  inch  an  officer  born  and 
bred  to  command.  He  called  Captain  Boger  in  and 
introduced  him  to  Lieutenant  Mulloney  of  the  conti- 
nental navy.  When  we  three  had  drunk  a beaker  of 
grog  together,  Jack  invited  me  to  accompany  him  on 
deck,  where  he  ordered  all  hands  piped  aft,  when,  amid 
the  unburied  dead,  he  introduced  me  to  officers  and  men 
as  their  second  lieutenant. 

A hawser  was  then  taken  to  the  prize  and  made  fast 
to  the  stump  of  her  foremast  and  she  was  taken  in  tow 
by  the  brig.  The  sea  being  quite  smooth,  with  the  off 
shore  wind,  the  towing  was  no  hindrance  to  rigging 
the  jury  mast.  By  sunset  that  evening  they  had  it  up 
and  stayed,  the  jibs  set  and  gaff  topsail  spread  for  a 
mainsail. 

That  evening,  in  the  dog  watch  below,  Barry  sent 
for  me  to  come  to  his  cabin.  “ Now,  Shane,”  said  he, 
with  the  old  cordiality  in  his  face,  and  voice,  u sit  down 
and  tell  me  all  that’s  befallen  ye.” 

“ It’s  a long  and  mostly  sorrowful  yarn,  Jack,”  I 
returned,  “ but  there’s  the  joy  of  at  laste  two  noble 
hearts  in  it.” 

“ Cut  the  tear  an’  smile  out  of  it  much  as  ye  can, 
Shane.  It’s  the  strength  an’  w’akness,  the  good  an’ 
bad  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  navy,  so  far  as  ye’ve 
seen  ’em,  I’m  after.  It’s  a wonder  Vashon  let  ye  live 
at  all.” 

“ It  is  that,  Jack,  an’  I’m  thinkin’  it’s  only  because 
I had  a stronger  grip  on  life  than  he  thought,  that  I’m 
alive.” 
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“ That  was  my  notion  of  the  haythen.  Go  on, 
Shane.” 

When  I came  to  the  recital  of  the  floggings  and 
starvation  in  the  Liverpool’s  brig,  Jack  clinched 
his  sword  hilt  hard.  Then  when  all  other  efforts  to 
avoid  “ piping  his  eye  ” failed,  he  called  Cans  to  bring 
on  refreshments  and  cigars  and  rose  to  his  feet  and 
began  pacing  the  cabin  floor. 

“ It  was  a heart  scaldin’  test  to  come  through, 
Shane,”  he  said,  when  I had  finished,  “ but  divil  a 
better  school  for  the  work  before  ye  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money  — an’  yer  experience  is  worth  a dale  to  me  as 
well.” 

At  my  request,  he  then  briefly  told  me  of  the  most 
interesting  happenings  about  Philadelphia.  Charley 
Thomson  was  secretary  of  the  hon’ble  Continental  Con- 
gress, of  which  John  Nixon  was  an  active  member  and 
a leader  of  the  naval  committee  and  the  committee  of 
safety.  As  for  Macha,  she  was  even  a more  ardent 
patriot  than  her  brother,  and,  apart  from  her  long 
liking  for  me  personally,  she  would  rejoice  more  than 
any  other  at  such  an  acquisition  as  myself  to  the  infant 
patriot  navy. 

It  was  within  a few  minutes  of  nine  next  day  when 
we  anchored  abreast  of  the  city.  Yet  the  lingering 
twilight  had  not  been  wholly  merged  in  the  starry  night. 
Still  it  was  too  late  to  go  ashore. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  prize  anchored  close  inshore 
of  us.  Captain  Barry  thereupon  invited  me  to  go  on 
board  her  with  him.  I would  much  rather  not  have 
gone,  for  it  only  renewed  my  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
my  brave  friend  Clemens. 
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WE  ARE  GIVEN  A ROYAL  WELCOME 

Next  morning  the  city  was  astir  early  with  sounds  and 
sights  of  new  rejoicing.  From  the  brig’s  decks  we 
could  see  crowds  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
streets  moving  to  and  fro,  saluting  one  another  and 
cheering  hilariously  as  if  elated  by  the  news  of  some 
great  victory.  Then  the  bells  in  all  the  church  towers 
began  to  ring.  Seamen,  boatmen  and  landsmen  flocked 
down  upon  the  wharves,  all  along  the  water  front. 
Before  breakfast,  Lombard  Street  wharf,  nearly  abreast 
of  which  we  lay,  was  lined  with  people.  Handkerchiefs 
and  hats  were  waved  at  us  and  they  cheered  again  and 
again  for  Captain  Jack  Barry. 

“ God  be  thanked,  Shane,”  said  Barry  to  me  as  he 
came  on  deck  and  joined  me  in  my  walk  fore  and  aft 
the  poop,  “ this  great  and  j oy ful  tumult  must  mane 
that  His  Exc’llency,  General  Washington,  has  won  a 
signal  victory  over  the  enemy.” 

“ Faith,  it’s  yerself  they’re  cheerin’,  sir,”  I returned. 
“ Not  they,  Shane.  They  know  nothing  yet  of 
what’s  happened  to  us.  No  one  has  landed  from 
aither  vessel  — no  one  has  been  aboard  from  shore  — 
an’  if  they  knew  all,  it  ’ud  be  nothing  to  raise  such 
uproar  over.” 

“ Nothing  to  your  simple  mind,  Jack,”  I whispered, 
“ but  everything  to  people  who  have  just  rebelled 
against  the  tyranny  of  a great  and  powerful  nation.” 
“ Not  so  wake  aither,  Shane.  The  right  that  is  on 
our  side  is  a mighty  power  of  itself.” 
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“ Not  a doubt  of  it,  sir  — but,  by  yer  lave,  there’s 
Mr.  John  Nixon  an’  Charley  Thomson  callin’  yer  name 
from  a carriage  at  the  end  of  the  wharf.”  I had  seen 
the  carriage  drive  down  through  the  crowd  and  knew 
the  horses  to  be  the  same  showy  bays  behind  which  I 
had  ridden  with  Macha. 

A brief  glance  in  that  direction  convinced  Barry  that 
I was  right,  and  telling  me  to  order  his  gig  called 
away,  he  stepped  down  into  his  cabin,  and  by  the  time 
the  gig  was  at  the  gangway,  he  was  on  deck  again 
ready  to  board  her  and  went  ashore.  We  saw  nothing 
more  of  him  that  day.  There  was  no  diminution  of 
the  excitement  amongst  the  people  thronging  the 
streets.  From  a market  boat  that  came  off  with  fresh 
supplies,  we  learned  that  it  was  all  the  outcome  of  the 
news  of  the  Lexington’s  capture  of  the  Edward, 
the  first  regular  naval  victory  of  the  war.  About  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  one  of  the  prisoners  came  up 
to  me  and  expressed  his  desire  of  now  joining  the 
colonial  navy.  I remembered  him  as  the  bright,  hand- 
some looking  Dick  Dale,  one  of  the  Edward’s  crew, 
but  had  had  no  further  knowledge  of  him.  Still  he 
looked  quite  out  of  sorts  and  ill  at  ease  in  his  British 
uniform.  I sent  him  to  the  first  lieutenant,  with  the 
hint  that  he  would  probably  have  to  wait  until  the  cap- 
tain came  aboard. 

Just  before  noon  the  gig  came  alongside.  The  cock- 
swain had  orders  from  Barry  to  berth  the  brig  and 
prize  at  Nixon’s  wharf  that  afternoon.  He  had  a note 
from  Macha  for  me  with  tender  congratulations  on  my 
restoration  to  liberty  and  being  back  amongst  friends 
and  a cordial  invitation  to  sup  with  them  at  home  that 
evening.  But  for  all  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  note, 
it  lacked  the  tenderness  of  feeling  that  my  long  absence 
and  suffering  had  led  me  to  expect. 

The  high  water  slack  tide  did  not  serve  till  five  that 
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afternoon,  so  that  it  was  half  past  six  by  the  time  we 
had  the  vessels  berthed  and  moored.  The  whole  city 
seemed  to  have  crowded  down  to  the  water  front  to 
give  concerted  expression  to  its  rejoicing  over  the 
event.  Many  of  the  finest  family  carriages  mixed  in 
with  the  crowd,  lining  the  approaches  to  the  wharf. 
We  were  besieged  with  hurrahs  and  plaudits  from  all 
degrees  and  conditions  of  people.  Before  we  had  fin- 
ished clearing  up  decks,  I saw  Nixon’s  carriage  with 
Charley  Thomson  and  Barry  coming  slowly  through 
the  crowd. 

Barry  gave  orders  to  have  the  prisoners  guarded 
on  board  the  brig  till  morning.  He  not  only  shipped 
Dick  Dale  in  the  continental  navy,  but,  on  Dale’s  show- 
ing that  he  had  been  a lieutenant  of  a Virginia  cruiser 
that  had  been  captured  by  the  Edward,  aboard  of 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  adopt  the  royal  cause, 
promoted  him  to  midshipman.  Nixon  reminded  Barry 
that  he  was  perhaps  carrying  clemency  to  an  excess 
that  might  endanger  their  cause,  if  persisted  in. 

“ We  must  trate  men  as  we  find  them,  sir,”  said 
Barry. 

“ Ah,  but  ye  know  the  hackneyed  saying  about  treat- 
ing every  man  according  to  his  deserts,  and  so  on, 
Jack?  ” retorted  Thomson  laughingly. 

“ I do,  faith,  Charley,  but  nayther  him  nor  I are 
judges  of  all  men.  God  forbid  that  we  were.  This 
young  man  is  by  instinct  a patriot.  He  was  too  young 
subjected  to  the  allurements  of  royal  tinsil  an’  fell 
captive  to  it.  But  havin’  seen  the  evil  of  his  ways, 
he’ll  sarve  liberty  all  the  better.” 

Nixon’s  eyes  were  riveted  on  Barry’s  face  as  he 
spoke.  “ J ack  takes  the  correct  view  of  the  matter, 
Charley,”  he  said,  “ we  need  thousands  such  young 
men  for  our  navy.” 

“We  do  indeed,”  replied  Thomson,  “ but  we  must 
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be  on  our  guard  against  spies.  The  news  of  this  day 
will  fire  the  hearts  of  men  from  north  to  south  far  as 
the  soul  of  freedom  lights  our  continent.” 

“ Have  no  fear  of  Dale  anyway,  friends,”  said 
Barry,  “ I’ll  stand  sponsor  for  his  loyalty  to  liberty. 
But  faith,  I’ll  not  promise  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Miss 
Nixon’s  displeasure  at  this  delay.” 

“ We  must  blame  it  on  Shane,”  said  Thomson. 

“That’s  right,  Charley,”  rejoined  Nixon,  “she  has 
a peculiar  fancy  for  him  — so  much  so  that  she  will  be 
easier  with  him,  and  he  has  the  broader  shoulders  to 
bear  the  burden.” 

“ Macha’s  too  busy  about  her  * Daughters  of  Lib- 
erty ’ business  to  lose  any  time  or  energy  in  that  fash- 
ion, friends,”  said  Thomson,  “ the  colonies  are  even 
more  favored  in  their  daughters  than  sons,  if  we  may 
judge  the  others  by  ours.” 

“ In  young  countries  like  ours,  ye  always  find  the 
women  more  patriotic  than  the  men,  gentlemen,”  said 
Barry. 

“ Ye  always  find  sailors  exalting  the  ladies,”  ban- 
tered Thomson. 

“ It’s  rather  a race  instinct,  Charley,”  retorted 
Barry,  “ an’  troth  ye  have  yer  share  of  it.” 

“ Aye,  and  a man  without  it  is  little  worth  as  a 
fighting  man,  Jack,”  assented  Nixon  reflectively. 
“ But  we  must  be  going  or  take  our  chances  of  hearing 
a smart  curtain  lecture  and  perhaps  eating  a cold  sup- 
per.” 

Macha,  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Thomson  were  on  the 
veranda  to  greet  us.  I had  never  seen  Macha  at  her 
best  till  now.  There  was  a strange  spiritual  charm  in 
her  face,  as  she  shook  both  my  hands,  that  surpasseth 
all  merely  human  beauty.  Mrs.  Barry  was  of  course 
elated  and  very  cordial,  and  though  naturally  more 
reserved,  Mrs.  Thomson  was  little  less  ardent  in  her 
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congratulations.  Macha  kept  close  by  my  side  while 
I was  paying  my  compliments  to  the  other  ladies,  and 
when  this  was  over  with,  I was  delighted  to  see  her 
come  gracefully  up  and  take  my  arm.  She  assured 
me  in  a whisper  that  the  story  of  my  life  since  we  had 
last  met  was  a strange  romance,  to  which  Jack’s  cap- 
ture of  the  Edward  was  fitting  climax. 

“ It’s  you  that’s  saved  me  from  the  evil  I spoke  of 
when  leaving  the  brig,  Shane,”  said  her  brother, 
“ nothing  like  well  won  battles  for  diverting  women’s 
minds  from  ill  planned  verbal  attacks  upon  men.” 

“ Supper’s  been  waiting  this  half  hour,  John,”  re- 
torted Macha,  laughingly  squeezing  my  arm,  “ but  I 
had  hoped  for  no  such  miracle  as  men  coming  at  the 
appointed  time.” 

“ But  on  such  rare  occasion  I hoped  that  you’d  have 
forgotten  such  small  concern  as  time,  sister,”  he  ban- 
tered, “ all  the  more  so  in  presence  of  your  young  man 
whom  you’ve  talked  and  talked  of  — and  eulogized  — ” 
“ Hast  no  shame  left,  J ohn  ? ” she  broke  in.  “ Come 
to  supper,  friends,  please.  Once  a man’s  given  over 
to  telling  tales,  there’s  little  chance  of  his  reformation.” 
“ Faith,  ’tis  best  to  yield  in  sayson  ere  yer  com- 
plately  vanquished,  John,”  counseled  Thomson,  as  we 
passed  into  the  dining  room  in  pairs,  Mr.  Nixon  com- 
ing behind  by  himself. 

At  the  table  Macha  and  her  brother  were  for  a brief 
space  successful  in  their  effort  at  keeping  the  conver- 
sation from  drifting  into  the  subject  then  uppermost  in 
all  minds.  But  they  failed  to  arouse  the  least  interest 
in  other  themes  and  so  gave  it  up.  After  a brief  silence 
Thomson  told  of  the  most  patriotic  acts  of  that  day’s 
congress,  sitting  in  Carpenter’s  Hall.  Sam  Adams 
had  told  him  that  the  Lexington’s  victory  would 
be  a great  stimulus  to  our  little  navy.  Many  other 
members  had  spoken  in  the  same  direction. 
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“ Dost  not  wish  it  had  been  Vashon  himself  that  was 
in  command  of  tfye  Edward,  Jack?  ” questioned 
Macha. 

“ I do  faith,  Macha ; but  it  ’ud  a plased  me  better 
to’ve  locked  yardarms  with  him  aboard  the  frigate.” 

“ But  you  could  not  hope  to  vanquish  a fifty-two 
gun  frigate  with  the  Lexington,  Jack?  ” threw  in 
Thomson. 

“ I could  a done  no  more  than  my  best,  Charley.” 

“ I wish  you  were  a little  more  discreet,  my  dear,” 
said  his  wife. 

“ There’s  marvelous  things  happened  already,  Char- 
ley,” interjected  Macha;  “ fill  Captain  Barry’s  beaker, 
Dan,”  to  the  butler.  “ Dost  know  anything  finer  in 
warfare  than  Washington’s  forcing  General  Howe  and 
Admiral  Shuldham  to  abandon  Boston  with  their  fleet 
of  over  a hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  war  ships  and  trans- 
ports on  March  seventh  last?  ” 

“ Divil  a better  celebration  of  that  great  day  was 
ever  had,  friends,”  rejoined  Jack. 

“ ’Tis  but  two  weeks  old,  Jack,  yet  so  engrossed  are 
our  minds  in  your  later  victory,  that  we  seem  to  have 
forgotten  it.  I hope,  however,  that  there’ll  be  a true 
history  of  it  all  written  to  refresh  our  memories  when 
’tis  all  over.” 

“ ’Twould  be  a blessing  to  England  if  much  of  it 
passed  into  oblivion,  and  for  us  too,”  replied  her 
brother  reflectively.  “ Howe’s  troops  sacked  the  city, 
robbing  stores  and  dwellings  alike,  destroying  and 
burning  wantonly  what  they  could  not  take  with  them 

— let  me  help  you  to  some  of  the  roast,  Mrs.  Barry 

— pass  the  Burgundy  to  Mr.  Thomson,  Dan  — Howe 
took  five  thousand  colonial  royalists  on  his  trans- 
ports.” 

“ Pity  he  hadn’t  ten  thousand,  John,”  said  Thomson. 

“ A good  riddance,  if  they  never  land  on  this  con- 
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timent  again,  John,”  retorted  Macha;  “ you  agree  with 
me  in  this,  I think,  Shane?  ” 

I assured  her  that  I could  no  more  hope  for  heaven 
than  for  happiness  in  disagreeing  with  her,  and  for 
my  part,  I regard  the  colonists  who  sided  with  King 
George  in  his  barbarous  war  upon  the  colonies  as  being 
far  worse  enemies  of  liberty  than  the  poor  soldiers  or 
even  foreign  hirelings  who  had  taken  the  King’s  shill- 
ing, many  of  them  from  sheer  necessity. 

This  seemed  to  please  her  infinitely.  The  smile  with 
which  she  rewarded  me  was  almost  as  much  a joy  to 
me  all  my  life,  to  this  late  day,  as  it  was  on  that  de- 
licious moment.  She  explained  to  the  company  that 
this  was  the  first  time  since  the  Daughters  of  Liberty 
had  determined  to  wear  homespun  and  drink  no  tea 
or  wine  that  they  had  had  either  on  the  table,  and  it 
was  now  all  in  honor  of  Jack’s  victory. 

“ Faith,  then  I hope  my  lieutenant  an’  meself’ll  not 
be  the  manes  of  yer  breakin’  any  more  such  resolu- 
tions, Macha,”  replied  Jack,  “ an’  much  as  we  love 
yer  richer  fare,  the  plainer  diet  ’ud  been  no  less  en- 
joyable aten,  knowin’  it  to  be  the  unripe  fruits  of  lib- 
erty.” 

Thomson’s  eyes  flashed  flames  of  mirth.  “ Troth, 
Jack’s  as  apt  in  his  converse  with  the  ladies  as  his 
broadsides  are  raking  to  the  enemy,”  he  said  laugh- 
ingly. 

The  ladies  having  withdrawn,  and  our  cigars  being 
lit,  Thomson  and  Mr.  Nixon  went  on  to  tell  us  of  what 
was  being  done  by  the  marine  committee  of  the  con- 
gress, of  which  Nixon  was  member.  Several  fine  frig- 
ates would  be  built  soon  as  possible,  one  at  least  in 
every  large  seaport  from  Main  to  Baltimore.  Penn- 
sylvania must  take  the  lead  and  they  hoped  to  be  first 
with  at  least  two  first-raters,  one  of  which  Jack  would 
surely  command.  But  Thomson  was  less  sanguine, 
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though  he  considered  a navy  of  quite  as  much  impor- 
tance in  the  struggle  as  an  army.  In  the  congress, 
the  leading  members  were  of  like  opinion.  Carroll, 
Jefferson,  the  two  Adams,  Robert  Morris  and  the  others 
urged  the  indispensable  need  of  a navy. 

By  the  time  they  had  talked  war  another  half 
hour,  I had  grown  tired  enough  of  it  and  was  praying 
in  secret  for  something  to  turn  up  to  bring  us  out  of 
it  to  the  ladies.  That  Jack’s  desire  was  even  more 
ardent  than  mine  for  such  change,  I could  clearly  see 
in  his  face,  so  he  presently  said  in  a lull  in  the  talk, 
“ A man  ’ud  have  to  travel  far  to  find  such  company, 
gentlemen,  yet  beggin’  yer  pardons,  I’m  for  joinin’  the 
ladies,  for  strive  as  we  may  to  conceal  the  fact,  there’s 
always  somethin’  wantin’  where  they’re  not.” 

“We  must  make  some  allowance  for  Jack’s  late  ar- 
rival from  say,  John,”  explained  Thomson,  soberly, 
yet  scarlet-faced  with  suppressed  laughter. 

For  a moment  Nixon’s  face  changed  as  many  colors 
as  a dolphin  just  out  of  water,  whereupon  he  broke 
out  into  a laugh.  “ Faith,  he  wasn’t  long  enough  on 
it  to  kindle  any  great  desire  for  being  with  the  ladies, 
Charley,”  he  rejoined,  “but  we  may  go  to  plase  him.” 

So  Mr.  Nixon  led  the  way  into  the  parlor,  where  we 
found  Macha  playing  the  spinet  and  singing  one  of  the 
new  patriotic  songs. 

On  seeing  that  it  was  close  upon  midnight  as  we 
came  in,  Mrs.  Barry  was  for  starting  right  home. 
Macha  and  her  brother  would  not  listen  to  their  going 
and  urged  us  all  to  spend  the  night.  On  our  farther 
insistence,  Macha  took  Mrs.  Barry  in  hand  and  was  not 
long  in  inducing  her  to  stay,  and,  knowing  his  wife’s 
consenting  to  stay  settled  the  matter  for  Jack,  she 
came  up  to  me,  and  in  a whisper  told  me  that  my  re- 
fusal to  spend  that  night  at  the  house  would  not  please 
her,  so  we  all  consented  to  remain. 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  LIBERTY 

Next  morning  I was  up  by  sunrise  and  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  Captain  Barry  sauntering  in  the  park  as 
I stepped  out.  He  was  as  fond  of"a  bit  of  fine  wooded 
landscape  as  myself.  But  his  ear  had  been  for 
so  many  years  untouched  by  the  note  of  bird,  other 
than  the  shrill  cry  of  the  sea  gull  or  albatross,  and 
so  he  was  not  so  entranced  by  the  early  bird  songs 
as  I.  He  seemed  a little  troubled  lest  an  English  frig- 
ate might  come  up  the  river  with  the  freshening  south- 
erly breeze  and  flood  tide  and  recapture  his  prize  and 
the  brig  too.  But  when  Mr.  Nixon  came  out  a little 
later,  he  assured  him  that  there  was  not  the  least  dan- 
ger of  that.  A vigilant  lookout  was  kept  night  and 
day,  from  the  fortifications  on  Red  Bank,  seventeen 
miles  down  on  the  Jersey  shore  so  that  no  “ King’s 
pirates 99  could  pass  there,  or  in  fact  come  in  sight 
without  signal  guns  being  fired  to  notify  the  naval 
committee  and  others  of  their  approach.  They  would 
moreover  have  a pretty  lively  fight  getting  past  there 
at  all.  The  yeomen  in  the  fortification  were  not  many, 
but  the  officer  in  charge  had  orders  to  sink  every 
pirate  attempting  to  run  in,  and  he  was  a man  that 
could  be  counted  on  to  obey  orders. 

Mr.  Nixon  insisted  upon  us  stopping  to  breakfast. 
It  would  be  ready  by  seven  and  he  was  going  down 
town  early  himself  and  we  could  ride  down  with  him. 
I was  eager  enough  of  course  to  stop  as  I desired  of 
all  things  to  see  Macha  in  morning  dress.  But  it 
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would  have  been  bad  manners  of  me  to  have  hinted  the 
like  to  Barry.  He  thanked  Nixon,  assuring  him  that  it 
would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  do  so,  yet  he  could 
not;  there  was  so  much  to  be  done.  We  would  break- 
fast as  Peggy  Mullin’s  Coffee  House  on  the  way  down 
aboard.  Then  Nixon  called  to  Moses  to  harness  up 
lively  and  drive  us  down. 

After  breakfast  Barry  ordered  me  to  go  on  board, 
saying  that  he  would  be  down  himself  an  hour  later. 
On  finding  that  three  of  his  crew  had  deserted  during 
the  night,  Barry  ordered  brig  and  prize  dropped  out 
in  the  stream  and  moored.  The  armament  was  all 
taken  on  shore  out  of  the  Edward  after  the  naval 
committee  had  decided  to  sell  her.  On  board  the  Lex- 
ington the  regular  sea  drill  was  kept  up  every  day. 
Mr.  Johnston,  our  first  lieutenant,  a tall  dark  young 
Pennsylvanian,  who  had  formerly  been  mate  of  a mer- 
chantman, on  finding  that  I was  better  posted  in  naval 
technique  than  himself,  left  the  direction  of  the  most 
of  the  gun  drill  to  me. 

On  the  Saturday  following  the  Tuesday  of  our  ar- 
rival, the  “ Daughters  of  Liberty  99  came  on  board  as 
guests  of  Captain  Barry.  They  were  peculiarly  in- 
terested in  the  brig  for  the  reason  that  it  was  Macha, 
Miss  Austin  and  some  of  the  others  who  had  made  the 
flag  under  which  the  capture  was  made. 

Before  the  forenoon  drill  began,  I had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  whole  company  of  “ Daughters 99  by 
Macha,  and  a more  picturesque  gathering,  in  their 
plain  homespun  garb,  could  hardly  be  found.  They 
inspected  every  corner  and  cranny  and  had  to  know 
the  name  and  use  of  every  apartment  and  article  on 
board. 

“ Dost  not  pity  me,  Shane?”  questioned  Macha, 
coming  forward  and  sitting  down  on  the  breech  of  a 
midship  gun  by  me  when  the  drill  was  over. 
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I was  taken  all  aback,  not  knowing  her  to  have  any 
real  trouble  or  affliction,  and  she  was  simply  fascinating 
with  elate  smiles. 

“ Ye  would  have  my  whole  heart’s  sympathy,  dear, 
in  the  laste  trouble,”  I whispered,  for  I did  not  wish 
anyone  to  hear,  and  Johnston  was  not  far  off,  eyeing 
her  with  ardent  admiration. 

“ It’s  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I wished  to  be  a 
man,  Shane,”  she  continued,  “ I am  simply  ashamed  to 
be  a woman  sitting  idly  ashore  when  there’s  such  brave 
deeds  to  be  done  and  glory  to  be  won  at  sea.” 

A hundred  apt  replies  to  her  strange  words  crowded 
in  upon  my  mind,  but  they  were  all  too  gross  for  such 
instinctively  refined  ears  as  hers.  “ I am  at  laste 
thankful  that  yer  what  ye  are,  Macha,”  I whispered, 
“ the  say  would  be  such  a gloomy  wilderness  without 
you  to  look  ashore  to.” 

“ Fudge,  Shane,”  she  retorted,  tapping  the  gun  with 
her  fingers,  “ we  must  leave  such  ideas  to  old  women 
and  weanlings  till  the  war  is  over.” 

Midshipman  Dale’s  winning  affability  and  attractive 
presence  made  him  the  central  attraction  of  a group 
of  daughters.  The  romantic  element  in  his  recent  ad- 
ventures appealed  strongly  to  their  vivid  fancies,  and 
he  presently  entertained  them  with  a lively  account 
of  his  short  experience  in  the  royal  navy.  They  were 
quite  sure  that  it  was  simply  the  glitter  and  show  of 
the  uniforms  and  the  glamour  of  the  service  rather 
than  any  lack  of  patriotism  that  caused  him  to  sin, 
and  they  were  sure  that  his  repentance  was  ample  and 
sincere. 

Macha  had  a pleasant  salutation  or  kind  word  for 
every  man  we  passed.  They  were  all  of  course  amazed 
to  see  the  loveliest  and  most  refined  girl  in  the  com- 
pany paired  with  me  while  the  captain  and  first  luff 

were  on  deck. 

10 
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What  I had  told  Macha  about  Boger’s  civility  to 
me,  and  his  intrepidity  in  the  engagement  with  the 
Lexington  seemed  to  have  aroused  in  all  the  “ Daugh- 
ters ” a resistless  desire  of  seeing  him. 

“ Now,  Captain,  we  must  see  your  royal  prisoner,” 
said  Macha,  putting  a hand  caressingly  on  Barry’s 
shoulder  as  we  came  up  to  him  and  his  wife  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  “ Daughters.” 

“ He  is  grieving  over  his  captivity  in  some  secluded 
corner  of  the  cabin,”  rejoined  Barry,  “ and  I’m  afraid 
the  sight  of  such  beauty  would  only  aggravate  the 
brave  young  fellow’s  grief.” 

“ Dost  think  we  shall  be  foiled  by  any  such  senti- 
ment, Captain  ? ” bantered  his  wife,  smiling  up  in  his 
face,  “ we  must  see  this  good  gentleman  before  we  go 
ashore.” 

“ Why,  as  for  that,”  retorted  Barry,  “ ’twould  plase 
me  best  to  have  ye  aboard  indefinitely  — if  the  naval 
committee  didn’t  object,  an’  I’m  sure  we’d  fight  all  the 
better  for  yer  presence  on  board.” 

“ Stuff,  Jack.  We  must  see  him,”  insisted  Macha. 

“ Plase  step  below  an’  invite  Leftenant  Boger  to 
come  up  an’  meet  the  ladies,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  ordered 
Barry. 

I found  Boger  at  the  Captain’s  desk  writing.  He 
hung  his  head  dreamily  a moment  when  I had  delivered 
my  message.  Then  standing  up  with  all  his  former 
courageous  manly  bearing  come  back  to  him,  he  said, 
“ Very  well,  Mr.  Mulloney,  thanks,  lead  the  way  and 
I am  with  you.” 

Boger,  as  we  came  up,  met  the  concentrated  glow 
of  about  thirty  pair  of  girls’  eyes  with  a quiet  smiling 
dignity.  ^ 

“ Ladies,  permit  me  to  introduce  Captain  Boger  of 
the  royal  navy,”  said  Barry  stepping  forward  with 
all  the  manly  respect  due  such  foe  and  taking  Boger 
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by  the  hand,  “ I am  pleased  to  present  you  to  the 
4 Daughters  of  Liberty,5  Captain.55 

Macha  spoke  for  the  company.  “ We  are  delighted 
to  meet  you,  Captain.  The  more  so  for  the  reason 
that  Captain  Barry  and  some  of  his  officers,  by  telling 
us  of  your  valor  and  other  good  graces  had  prepos- 
sessed us  in  your  favor.55 

The  Briton  looked  bewildered.  The  sameness  of  the 
homespun  garb  of  the  group  contrasted  with  the  diver- 
sity of  individuality,  and  the  charm  of  the  speaker 
seemed  a strange  revelation  to  him.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  himself  saying: 

“ This  is  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure,  ladies,  and 
I am  at  a loss  for  words  to  rightly  express  my  appre- 
ciation. I fear  Captain  Barry’s  kindness  has  led  him 
to  magnify  my  poor  efforts  at  doing  my  duty  to  my 
King.55 

“We  are  sorry  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  come 
ashore  with  us,  sir,55  said  Miss  Keen. 

“ Captain  Barry  can  give  him  liberty,55  explained 
his  wife. 

“ Let  him  come  ashore  with  us,  Jack,55  whispered 
Macha  to  Barry,  “ we  may  be  able  to  make  a patriot 
of  him.55 

“ Thanks,  ladies,55  replied ^ Boger  bowing,  “I  would 
be  delighted  to  accept  your  invitation,  with  Captain 
Barry’s  permission,  but  I fear  that  my  mingling  with 
rebel  — er  — a — that  being  seen  in  Whig  company 
might  occasion  doubts  of  my  loyalty  to  my  King.55 

“ Worse  fate  than  being  won  over  to  the  side  of 
liberty  might  befall  such  a gentleman  as  yourself,  sir,55 
rejoined  Macha.  “ You  know,  sir,  that  we  have  many 
staunch  friends  of  liberty  right  in  England.  Edmund 
Burke  has  made  a noble  plea  for  us  in  your  parlia- 
ment.” 

Boger  had  by  this  time  moved  unwittingly  in  amongst 
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the  group,  everyone  having  a cordial  smile  and  cheer- 
ful word  for  him.  To  say  nothing  of  the  instinctive 
female  liking  for  a brave  comely  naval  officer,  they 
were  bent  upon  showing  him  that  the  “ Daughters  of 
Liberty  ” could  be  attractive  and  gracious  even  in 
homespun. 

“ Well,  if  you  will  not  come  ashore  with  us  to-day, 
Captain  Boger,”  said  Miss  Keen,  “ we  will  count  upon 
having  your  company  some  other  time,” 

“ Most  assuredly  we  shall,”  seconded  Macha.  “ I 
shall  depend  upon  Captain  Barry’s  inducing  you  to 
accompany  him  to  dinner  with  us  before  another  week’s 
out.” 

“ ’Pon  my  honor,  ladies,  it’s  delicious  to  have  you 
thus  compliment  me  as  if  I were  a free  man  instead  of 
a prisoner  of  war,”  said  Boger,  with  his  thumb  hooked 
on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  “ and  though  I may  not  ac- 
cept your  good  graces,  believe  me,  I shall  always  ’old 
it  a pleasant  remembrance  to  ’ave  met  you.” 

“You  wrong  yourself,  sir,”  corrected  Miss  Keen,' 
“ in  feeling  that  the  fortunes  of  war  can  lower  you  in 
the  least.  It’s  the  unjust  rulers  of  nations  who  make 
the  wars,  not  the  brave  men  who  fight  the  battles,  that 
are  to  blame.” 

“ Miss  Keen  has  been  imbibing  some  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son’s ideas,  friends,”  explained  Barry  laughing. 

“ Charley’s  ideas  are  very  rarely  wrong,  Jack,”  re- 
plied Macha,  " but  we  must  be  going  ashore,  girls. 
We  can  visit  the  prize  another  day.” 

Before  leaving,  she  made  Johnston  and  Dale  promise 
to  visit  them,  not  only  at  their  society  rooms,  but  to 
dine  at  the  Nixon  home  on  the  Thursday  following. 
The  boats  were  at  the  starboard  gangway  waiting  to 
take  them  ashore.  Barry  bid  me  go  in  the  cutter  to 
see  them  landed  safely.  Boger  stood  a little  forward 
of  the  gangway  grating,  bowing  to  the  girls  *as  they 
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stepped  overside.  I did  not  half  like  the  suggestive 
smiles  exchanged  between  him  and  Macha  as  she  went 
last.  But  on  second  thought,  I did  my  best  to  ascribe 
it  to  her  patriotic  purpose  of  winning  him  over  to  the 
continental  cause,  though  heaven  knows  it  was  hard 
enough  for  me  to  find  much  consolation  even  in  that 
thought. 
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WE  ARE  ORDERED  TO  SEA  AGAIN 

Next  morning  before  our  forenoon  drill  was  over  with, 
a shore  boat  came  alongside  with  an  official  letter  for 
the  captain. 

The  moment  we  had  done  with  the  drill,  Barry,  called 
Johnston  and  me  down  to  his  cabin,  where,  bidding  us 
be  seated,  he  took  out  the  letter,  and  read : 

“ You  are  hereby  directed  to  collect  your  officers  and  men 
and  repair  to  the  Provincial,  armed  ship.  Captain  Read,  and 
supply  him  with  as  many  of  your  people  as  he  may  want 
to  completely  man  that  ship  fit  for  immediate  action.  You 
will  spare  any  of  them  that  may  be  wanted  on  board  the 
floating  battery  or  on  board  the  ship  Reprisal,  and  in 
short,  we  expect  the  utmost  exertions  from  you,  your  offi- 
cers and  men  in  defending  the  pass  at  Fort  Island  and  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  up  to  the  city;  also  you  will 
assist  in  taking,  sinking  and  destroying  the  enemy  if  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  pursue  them,  of  which  the  committee 
of  this  board  now  down  the  river  will  judge. 

“ P.  S. — You  may  go  down  on  the  sloop  Hornet,  Cap- 
tain Hallock.  Captain  Thomas  Read,  by  special  commis- 
sion, is  the  commander  of  the  Chevaux  de  Frize. 

“ Robert  Morris.” 

“ The  Hornet  sails  on  the  first  of  the  ebb  to- 
night, gentlemen,”  said  Barry,  when  he  had  finished 
reading,  u turn  everybody  to  at  once  packin’  up  ready 
for  boardin’  the  sloop.  We  must  have  all  our  traps 
aboard  her  and  all  hands  on  deck  before  sundown.” 
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Barry  had  his  sharp  commanding  eye  upon  me  as  he 
spoke. 

“ By  them  he  must  mean  the  King’s  frigates,  I sup- 
pose, sir,”  said  Johnston. 

“ Yes,  sir,  he  manes  the  British  pirates  — though, 
if  I had  my  choice  in  the  matter,  I’d  be  for  havin’  at 
them  with  the  Lexington.  But  I won’t  detain  ye 
from  yer  business,  gentlemen;  it’s  not  for  us  to  ques- 
tion, but  to  obey  orders.  Plase  order  my  gig  called 
away,  Mr.  Mulloney.” 

By  three  that  afternoon  we  were  all  packed  up  and 
ready  for  leaving  the  Lexington.  But  it  required 
four  trips  of  all  our  boats  to  convey  all  the  luggage, 
small  arms  and  officers’  private  stores  to  the  sloop, 
lying  at  South  Street  wharf,  so  that  it  was  past  six 
by  the  time  we  were  all  on  board.  There  was  room 
for  but  four  at  the  rough  little  table  in  the  sloop’s 
cuddy,  so  that  Dale  had  to  wait  supper  till  the  skipper, 
his  mate,  Johnston  and  I had  finished  ours,  and  a 
pretty  sparse  repast  it  was,  as  we  had  not  time  to 
get  at  our  toothsome  pilot  biscuit  and  wine.  The 
news  of  the  Lexington’s-  crew  leaving  the  city  had 
of  course  brought  a big  crowd  down  to  see  them  off. 
Many  were  the  jokes  cracked  and  pleasantries  passed 
between  us  and  the  crowd  as  we  smoked  our  reed  pipes, 
sitting  on  the  Hornet’s  taffrail.  Skipper  Hallock 
was  growing  fidgety  over  Captain  Barry’s  absence. 
“ He  should  be  on  board  now,”  he  said,  for  the  tide 
was  already  begun  to  slack  and  he  was  eager  to  be  off 
with  the  fine  westerly  breeze  before  the  ebb  made. 

Before  Dale  had  done  supper,  a number  of  chaises 
drove  down  through  the  crowd,  in  the  foremost  of 
which  sat  Barry  and  his  wife,  and  in  the  other  Macha 
and  her  brother.  The  moment  Macha  saw  me,  she 
waved  her  hand  and  then  beckoned  me  to  come  ashore. 

66  The  sewner  ye  git  aboard,  Cap’n  Barry,  the  sewner 
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we  git  away,”  shouted  the  skipper,  “ this  here  wind 
don’t  blow  every  day  in  May  across  the  Delaware.” 

Barry  was  out  of  the  chaise  by  the  time  I had  reached 
it.  Macha  gave  me  her  hand,  saying,  “ God  speed 
and  bless  you,  Shane,  and  we  hope  to  see  you  and 
Jack  bring  us  back  a King’s  frigate  in  less  time  than 
it  took  you  to  bring  the  Edward.” 

“ What  impossibilities  you  are  imposing  on  your 
friends,  Macha,”  rebuked  Nixon. 

“ Nothing’s  impossible  to  brave  men  fighting  for 
liberty,  John ! ” she  retorted. 

The  skipper  again  shouted  urgency  for  us  to  come 
aboard  so  that  he  might  be  off.  I stepped  back  to 
bid  the  other  ladies  good-by  and  followed  Barry  on 
board  the  sloop.  Then  the  fasts  were  let  go,  the  jib 
hoisted  and  she  shot  boldly  out  into  mid  stream.  Our 
friends  on  the  wharf  waved  their  farewells  till  we  were 
nearly  out  of  sight. 

There  was  no  way  of  slinging  hammocks  in  the 
sloop’s  hold,  which  was  half  full  of  freight,  so  their 
only  chance  was  to  stretch  out  the  best  they  could  on 
that,  or  lay  on  deck  in  the  starlight,  which  most  of 
them  did.  The  skipper  and  mate  gave  Barry  and 
Johnston  their  bunks  in  the  cuddy.  Dale  and  I were 
obliged  to  weather  it  out  on  the  bare  transoms.  Yet, 
with  the  sweet  smell  of  orchard  blossoms  and  wild 
flowers  filling  the  night  wind,  I slept  pleasantly  enough. 

On  reaching  Lewistown  about  three  of  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  Barry  and  I,  with  thirty-six 
hands,  went  on  board  the  floating  battery.  Johnston, 
Dale  and  the  rest  were  assigned  to  the  Reprisal. 
Dale  had  been  such  a pleasant  companionable  fellow 
during  our  too  brief  acquaintance  that  parting  with 
him  was  a great  loss  to  me. 

Barry  was  out  of  his  element  under  another  com- 
mander. The  heart  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  him 
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somehow,  the  moment  he  stepped  on  board  the  Re- 
prisal’s deck.  This  change  in  him  had  its  effect 
upon  the  rest  of  us,  more  perhaps  upon  me,  who  was 
closer  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much. 
Still  he  was  more  eager  than  ever  to  engage  the  enemy 
and  kept  spying  about  during  his  watch  below  for  one 
of  the  King’s  ships. 

“ We  must  have  the  Lexington  back  under  us  to 
sarve  our  country  to  any  advantage,  Shane,”  he  whis- 
pered to  me  in  the  dog  watch  of  that  first  day  aboard 
the  Reprisal,  “ there’s  not  dash  enough  here.” 

“ Ye  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to  command 
yerself  to  sarve  right  under  another,  sir,”  I returned, 
“ an’  liberty,  not  you  or  I,  is  the  greatest  loser.” 

“ We’ll  change  it,  Shane,  we’ll  change  it.”  He 
strode  aft  for  a word  with  Wickes,  a brave  civil  little 
gentleman  just  come  up  from  his  cabin. 

Next  day  Barry  wrote  to  Mr.  Morris,  “ I think, 
sir,  if  the  Lexington  was  down  here,  she  might  be 
of  some  service,  for  the  more,  the  better.  We  shall 
keep  them  in  play.  If  you  think  that  I shall  be  of 
more  service  here  than  up,  I think  she  might  be  fitted 
by  somebody.  I think  if  Mr.  Wharton  was  up,  he 
could  soon  get  her  ready.” 

Wharton  was  a member  of  the  marine  committee 
sent  to  the  Capes  to  look  after  naval  affairs  there. 
Barry’s  advice  was  followed  by  the  naval,  or  marine 
committee,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  the  Lexing- 
ton was  sent  down.  On  May  twenty-third  we  went 
aboard  her,  Barry  in  command  and  I as  his  first  lieu- 
tenant. Word  had  also  come  from  the  naval  board 
to  take  all  our  old  hands  back  aboard  from  the  Float- 
ing Battery  only  Mr.  Johnston,  who  had  orders  from 
the  same  authority  to  remain  where  he  was  for  the 
present. 

A thrill  of  joy  and  of  fresh  courage  ran  through 
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me  as  I once  more  stepped  on  the  deck  of  the  old  craft 
that  had  delivered  me  from  my  royal  persecutors. 
Then  to  see  the  old  light  come  back  to  Jack’s  face  as 
he  strode  a couple  of  turns  fore  and  aft,  looking  al- 
most proudly  around  alow  and  aloft,  was  a great  en- 
couragement to  all  hands. 

There  being  no  other  officer  at  Barry’s  disposal  so 
well  equipped  for  the  position,  he  at  once  promoted 
Dale  to  second  lieutenant.  The  moment  our  luggage 
had  been  stowed  and  things  put  to  rights  about  decks, 
Barry  ordered  me  to  proceed  to  assign  the  men  to  their 
various  stations  and  pipe  to  quarters.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  he  ordered  to  be  spent  in  drilling  the  men 
so  as  to  be  well  ready  for  action,  as  he  intended  start- 
ing in  pursuit  of  the  Liverpool  and  Roebeck  early 
next  morning.  They  had  been  in  sight  over  under 
the  Jersey  Cape  nearly  all  day.  Why  two  such  frig- 
ates did  not  crowd  in  over  upon  us  and  sink  floating 
battery,  Reprisal,  Lexington  and  all  colonial  resistance 
and  obstruction  to  their  passage  up  river  was  a mys- 
tery to  us. 

That  evening  Barry  invited  me  to  sup  with  him  in  his 
cabin.  Cans  explained  that  he  had  not  time  enough 
“ ter  git  up  a ship  shape  suppah,  sa,  but  by  to-morrah 
he  would  hev  de  ting  all  right.” 

“ It  ought  to  be  enough  for  ye  to  be  back  aboard 
the  old  ship,  Cans,”  bantered  Barry,  66  supper  or  no 
supper,  as  it  is  for  us.  Bim  me  conscience,  I’ll  begin 
to  doubt  yer  patriotism  if  I hear  much  of  this.” 

“ Dar  ain’t  no  ’casion  ter  doubt  nothin’,  sa.” 

“ Then  bring  on  what  ye  have,  as  if  yer  larder  was 
crowded  with  the  best  in  King  George’s  palace,”  or- 
dered Barry,  “ we  have  appetites  for  raw  porpoise.” 
By  the  time  our  first  glass  of  rum  punch  had  set 
our  thoughts  in  freer  play,  I could  see  that  Jack  had 
something  of  a delicate  nature  to  touch  upon. 
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“ How  fare  ye,  Shane,  since  our  last  evening  at 
Nixon’s?”  he  began,  his  tone  and  manner  indicating 
that  he  had  gone  back  to  the  confidential  days  of  our 
boyhood  and  wished  me  to  be  with  him  there. 

“ Faith,  there’s  little  more  for  me  to  wish  for,  sir,” 
said  I,  meeting  him  on  his  own  ground  as  near  as  I 
could,  “ barrin’ — ” 

“ Barrin’  Macha  Nixon.  She’s  the  most  charmin’, 
beguilin’  soul  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  Shane  — one  that 
can  bring  any  man  to  her  feet  at  will  an’  make  a slave 
of  him  to  obey  her  slightest  wish — ” 

“ If  ’twas  to  spake  thus  of  Miss  Nixon  that  ye  have 
me  here,  sir,”  I retorted,  “ I must  beg  ye  to  excuse 
me.” 

“ Hear  me  out,  Shane,”  he  insisted,  motioning  au- 
thoritatively to  me  to  sit  still.  “ I don’t  mane  to  say 
that  Macha’s  untrue  or  desateful,  but  her  one  dominant 
aspiration  now  is  to  see  America  free  and  she’s  exert- 
in’ her  power  over  men  to  make  us  the  more  active  in 
achievin’  her  purpose.” 

“Ye  don’t  mane  by  that  she  is  ayther  false  or  ca- 
prious  at  heart,  Jack?”  I questioned,  ready  to  resent 
any  reflection  on  her  integrity. 

“ Yer  too  aisly  excited,  Shane.  Ye  seem  to  forget 
that  I wished  to  spake  in  confidence  as  when  we  were 
lads  in  the  West  India  trade.  Ye  ought  to  know  that 
no  man,  not  even  yerself,  ’ud  be  quicker  to  resent 
any  attempt  to  sully  her  name  — or  yer  own,  Shane, 
than  me.” 

“ An’  ye  were  the  last  man  I’d  a thought  ’ud  come 
between  me  an’  her  as  ye  did  on  that  last  evenin’  at 
her  house,  Jack,”  I returned,  looking  him  half  angrily 
in  the  face. 

“ Say  no  more  about  it,  Shane.  If  ye  were  as  sure 
of  heaven  as  ye  are  of  her  love,  ’twould  be  all  well 
with  ye.” 
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Thenceforth  we  talked  of  the  future  till  the  half 
hour  at  the  table  was  up.  He  told  his  plans  of  making 
an  early  start  next  morning  with  the  hope  of  over- 
hauling and  engaging  one  of  the  King’s  frigates  in  a 
sort  of  running  fight,  with  the  hope  of  crippling  her  or 
drawing  her  into  shoal  water,  where  she  would  take 
the  ground.  He  would  spend  the  evening  writing,  as 
there  was  no  telling  what  might  befall. 

The  brig  was  under  way,  head  reaching  on  a light 
easterly  wind  to  stem  the  ebb  tide,  under  topsails  and 
jib,  holding  a position  on  the  Delaware  shore  a little 
inside  the  cape.  Barry  gave  me  orders  to  keep  inside 
of  the  lights  of  Lewistown,  and  to  keep  a sharp  look- 
out for  the  British  frigates  and  to  call  him  if  any  of 
them  hove  in  sight.  The  Reprisal  was  some  three 
miles  above  us,  laying  in  like  manner,  and  we  could  see 
frequent  glints  of  her  binnacle  light  as  the  flap  of  her 
sails  flung  the  reflection  our  way. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  all  sail  was  made  to  a 
moderate  south  wind  and  the  brig  headed  out  for  the 
Cape  May  offing.  About  three  miles  astern  the  Re- 
prisal followed.  But  she  could  not  hold  her  own 
with  the  brig  in  light  weather.  We  saw  nothing  of 
the  enemy  and  kept  stretching  up  the  Jersey  Coast  till 
noon,  when,  on  sighting  nothing,  we  hauled  our  wind 
and  began  working  southward  again.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  next  day  when  we  had  reached  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  bay  and  stood  in  toward  Lew- 
istown. From  the  pilots  there,  we  learned  that  nothing 
had  been  seen  of  the  King’s  pirates  since  we  left.  The 
fine  bracing  weather  that  followed  for  weeks  was  most 
favorable  for  breaking  in  all  hands  at  double  drill. 
We  cruised  back  and  forth  in  the  near  offing,  not  losing 
sight  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  capes,  most  of  which 
time  the  Reprisal  was  in  company.  Then,  tiring  of 
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such  monotony,  Barry  headed  south  one  fine  evening 
upon  a light  west  wind. 

“ It  can’t  be  that  they’ve  run  away  from  us,  sir,” 
said  Barry  to  me  when  sail  had  been  trimmed,  as  I 
came  up  to  him  to  get  his  orders  for  the  night,  “ yet 
it’s  my  notion  they’ve  gone  to  the  Chesapeake.  So 
we’ll  go  after  ’em  there.” 
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A RUNNING  FIGHT 

Our  course  south  was  so  Impeded  by  light  baffling  airs 
that  we  did  not  reach  the  Capes  of  Virginia  till  toward 
morning  of  the  second  day  at  sea.  Having  hove  the 
brig  to  close  under  Cape  Henry,  Barry  gave  me  the 
usual  orders  and  went  below.  No  sail  had  been  sighted 
throughout  the  night,  nor  did  the  bright  morning  re- 
veal more  than  the  blue  stretches  of  ocean,  bay  and 
headlands  with  their  dark  green  wooded  shores  and 
sandy  beaches.  A light  wind  was  blowing  out  of  the 
bay  and  as  soon  as  I had  swept  the  horizon  with  the 
glass,  from  the  main  crosstrees,  I filled  away  on  the 
starboard  tack  and  stretched  in  for  the  Virginia  shore 
under  full  sail.  As  usual,  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
making  sail,  wakened  Barry  and  he  came  up  the  after 
companion  rubbing  his  eyes  before  the  decks  were 
washed  down. 

“ No  sail  in  sight,  Mr.  Mulloney?”  were  his  first 
words. 

“ None  as  yet,  sir.  I’ve  just  sent  a hand  to  the  fore 
royal  yard  to  look  out.” 

“ Vashon’s  likely  gone  up  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
Virginia  rivers,  since  they’re  shy  of  makin’  for  Phila- 
delphia. He  has  a wakeness  for  the  company  of  pretty 
women  an’  the  Virginia  girls  are  mostly  that.” 

“ It’s  a common  failin’,  sir,  among  saymen,”  I an- 
swered him  in  kind,  not  quite  understanding  his  hu- 
morous smile. 

Cans  called  him  down  to  his  morning  coffee.  At  two 
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bells  in  the  forenoon  watch,  a sail  was  reported  in 
sight  to  the  northward.  I sent  the  bossin’s  mate  aloft 
with  the  glass  to  examine  her  and  report.  After  half 
an  hour’s  scrutiny  he  reported  her  a full  rigged  ship 
beating  up  the  bay,  and  from  the  cut  of  her  sails,  he 
judged  her  to  be  a King’s  ship.  Barry  now  came  on 
deck  and  ran  up  the  main  rigging  himself.  I had  never 
seen  such  an  eager  look  upon  his  face.  The  forenoon 
drill  was  on  under  Dale’s  direction.  The  wind  had 
hauled  round  easterly  so  that  we  were  now  heading  our 
course  up  the  bay  with  a rap  full. 

“ It’s  the  Liverpool,  sure,  sir,”  said  Barry  step- 
ping down  on  deck  and  joining  me  in  my  walk  fore  and 
aft,  and  then  whistling  through  his  teeth  for  a breeze, 
“ we’re  gainin’  on  her  slowly,  I can  see  that.  Ye  may 
order  the  drill  stopped  for  the  day  an’  let  the  men  get 
wrell  rested  for  action.” 

I was  a little  surprised  at  his  manifest  determination 
to  engage  the  frigate  in  open  fight,  should  chance  per- 
mit it.  “ The  lads  are  seasoned  now,  sir,”  I assured 
him,  itching  for  even  a losing  fight  with  Yashon,  in 
which  I might  get  a shot  at  him. 

But  the  wind  fell  calm  just  after  five  bells  and  the 
brig  lost  steerage  way,  drifting  seaward  again  with 
the  ebb  tide.  The  frigate’s  royals  were  now  in  sight 
from  our  deck.  There  was  little  change  of  position 
between  us  till  nearly  noon,  when  a white  smoky  haze 
came  drifting  in  from  sea  with  the  south  wind.  This 
shortly  shut  out  the  ship  from  our  sight.  But  the 
chase  was  continued  till  nearly  night  and  we  had  come 
up  abreast  of  Smith’s  Point  without  sighting  another 
sail.  Barry  now  ordered  the  brig  to  be  brought  to 
the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack  and  began  beating  down 
the  bay.  He  was  not  well  enough  informed  of  what 
was  to  be  encountered  farther  up,  and  his  idea  was 
that  the  frigate  would  also  make  for  the  capes  under 
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cover  of  night.  It  was  late  in  the  next  afternoon 
when  we  passed  out  to  sea  again  without  seeing  a single 
sail. 

Days  ran  on  into  weeks,  cruising  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Virginia  and  Delaware  Capes.  But  the  time 
was  not  lost.  Double  drill  was  kept  up  every  day. 
We  were,  men  and  officers,  gathering  fresh  strength 
and  skill  for  another  fight  when  it  came. 

On  the  morning  of  June  the  twenty-ninth,  when  I 
came  up  to  relieve  Dale  at  eight  bells,  I found  him  on 
the  weather  quarter  deck  intently  spying  several  sails 
looming  up  in  the  eastward.  The  whole  smooth  sea 
was  lit  to  a gorgeous  rosy  red  by  the  sun,  emerging 
from  her  short  nights,  lighting  the  underworld. 

“ What  do  ye  make  of  them,  Mr.  Dale?”  was  my 
eager  question,  as  I came  up. 

“ Can’t  make  ’em  out  yet,  sir.  They  seem  to  be 
close  together  like  a squadron,  standing  in  for  the 
capes.  It  may  be  part  of  the  King’s  fleet  come  to 
attack  Philadelphia.”  He  still  held  the  glass  to  his 
eye  as  he  spoke. 

I took  the  Captain’s  telescope,  but  the  fleet  being 
right  in  the  wake  of  the  sun,  her  red  flame  dazzled  the 
eye  so  that  it  was  impossible,  for  the  moment,  to  make 
out  even  their  rig,  though  they  were  nearly  hull  up. 
The  quartermaster,  who  had  first  seen  and  reported 
them,  could  distinguish  them  no  better  than  Dale  and 
myself.  I ran  below  and  called  Barry.  The  moment 
he  had  glanced  round  the  horizon,  he  ordered  the  royals 
and  light  fore  and  aft  sails  set  and  headed  her  in  for 
the  capes,  which  were  in  sight  to  the  nor’west.  There 
was  a six-knot  breeze  blowing  from  sou’ west,  which 
rose  with  the  sun.  Half  an  hour  later,  a sail  was 
sighted,  coming  out  from  under  Cape  May,  which  we 
presently  made  out  to  be  our  old  consort,  the  Re- 
prisal. Barry  swung  the  brig  off  a couple  of  points 
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to  run  down  and  speak  her.  The  fleet  to  the  east- 
ward, meantime,  held  its  course  for  the  ship  channel 
into  the  bay,  their  gain  upon  us  showing  that  the  breeze 
was  fresher  off  shore.  When  we  came  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  Reprisal,  Captain  Wickes  said  that 
he  judged  the  coming  fleet  to  be  a colonial  merchant- 
man chased  by  British  pirates.  This  agreed  so  well 
with  our  notions  of  the  strangers,  that  Wickes  and 
Barry  thereupon  agreed  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
speed  to  intercept  the  enemy.  Our  courses  were  at 
once  changed  so  as  to  bring  us  across  the  strangers’ 
bows,  and  orders-were  simultaneously  given  to  clear  for 
action.  The  Lexington  sailed  so  much  faster  than 
her  consort  that  royals  and  fore  topgallant  sail  had 
to  be  taken  in  to  keep  from  running  away  from  her. 
By  the  time  we  had  come  up  across  the  fleet’s  course 
and  hove  our  maintopsails  to  the  mast,  for  them  to 
come  up,  we  had  distinguished  them  to  be  six  British 
frigates  in  chase  of  a small  brig.  She  was  about  five 
miles  ahead  of  her  nearest  chaser,  and,  to  Barry’s  hail, 
reported  herself  the  Nancy  from  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix  with  a cargo  of  powder,  sugar  and  rum  for 
the  Continental  Congress. 

“ All  right,  Capt’n ! ” replied  Jack,  “ crack  it  to  her 
up  the  bay  for  life  an’  death.  Congress  needs  yer 
powder  much  — yer  rum’n  sugar’s  needed,  too.  Don’t 
give  up  yer  ship  to  the  enemy.  Sink  her  first  rather 
than  the  powder  falls  into  their  hands.  We’ll  give 
’em  a running  fight  so’s  to  stop  their  headway  much  as 
possible.” 

“ ’Tain’t  no  airthly  use  yew  tryin’  fur  to  stop  one  a 
them  double  banked  frigates,  Capt’n  Barry ! ” came  the 
answer,  “ hows’mever,  I ain’t  goin’  fur  ta  s’render  till 
they  take  me.” 

“ Trim  her  up  taut,  an’  watch  her  close  an’  let  us 
be  judge  of  what  we  can  stop  or  do,  sir,”  ordered 
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Barry,  “ ye  must  blow  her  up,  as  a last  resort,  rather 
than  yer  valuable  cargo  falls  to  the  enemy.” 

The  doughty  skipper  waved  his  assent  as  Barry 
hauled  the  brig  out  across  the  frigate’s  course  again. 
The  next  moment  a shot  from  the  nearest  frigate  came 
darting  up  white  cones  of  spray  close  across  our  stern. 
At  this  Barry  went  about  laying  the  brig  head  up 
the  bay  on  the  Nancy’s  quarter,  bringing  our  long 
stern  chaser  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  Then  he  signaled 
the  Reprisal,  which  was  half  a mile  to  leeward,  to 
shape  her  course  in  the  Nancy’s  wake.  The  Lex- 
ington came  up  on  the  Nancy  so  fast  that  a fresh 
idea  of  frustrating  the  enemy’s  purpose  flashed 
upon  Barry’s  mind.  Ranging  ahead  close  upon  the 
brig’s  weather,  he  hailed  them  to  stand  by  to  haul  a 
towline  on  board.  Fearing  to  trust  another,  I stood 
ready  with  a heaving  line  as  we  shot  close  across  her 
bow  and  threw  it  on  board,  telling  them  to  haul  in 
lively,  and  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  tow  rope 
bent  onto  the  heaving  line,  to  make  it  well  fast  around 
their  foremast.  This  done,  the  Lexington  shot  ahead, 
tautening  up  the  tow  line  in  such  a way  as  to 
show  that  she  increased  the  Nancy’s  speed.  But 
the  enemy’s  shot  was  now  flying  all  around  us  and 
the  gap  was  steadily  closing  up  between.  We  could 
not  use  our  stern  chaser  on  the  foe  without  danger  of 
hitting  the  Nancy.  But  the  Reprisal  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  at  them  from  her  stern  chaser,  with  what 
effect,  we  were  unable  to  see.  From  the  way  the  ene- 
my’s shot  came  rattling  through  the  Nancy’s  rig- 
ging, it  shortly  grew  evident  to  us  that  our  chance  of 
saving  her  was  gone.  But  Barry  was  determined  to 
struggle  while  her  spars  stood. 

“ If  we  can  beach  her  on  the  Cape  May  shore,  they 
may  whistle,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said  Barry,  as  a shot 
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went  through  the  belly  of  both  the  Nancy’s  top- 
sails. 

“ Our  chances  of  doin’  even  that’s  gettin’  smaller 
every  minute,  sir,”  said  I,  as  a cannon  ball  shattered 
the  Nancy’s  main  topgallant  mast  and  the  yards 
and  sails  above  fell  down  forward  of  the  topsail. 

At  this,  Barry  ordered  the  towline  cut.  This  done, 
he  maneuvered  the  Lexington  handsomely  astern  of 
the  Nancy.  Then  he  sighted  the  stern  chaser  him- 
self for  the  spars  of  the  nearer  frigate  and  let  fly 
amidst  a shower  of  shot  from  the  enemy.  When  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away  so  that  we  could  look  through, 
the  nearest  frigate  was  seen  to  be  without  a foretop- 
mast. The  loss  of  all  her  sails  at  the  fore,  above  her 
fore  course,  lessened  the  frigate’s  speed  so  that  she 
now  scarcely  held  her  own.  But  she  changed  her 
course  so  as  to  bring  three  of  her  starboard  broadside 
guns  bearing  upon  us,  with  which,  and  her  bow  chaser, 
she  opened  such  a raking  fire  that  it  was  but  a ques- 
tion of  a little  .time  when  she  would  sink  us  and  the 
Nancy  too.  The  Reprisal,  now  about  half  a mile 
on  our  larboard  quarter,  kept  up  a running  fire  at 
the  enemy.  But  the  second  frigate  was  also  closing 
up  fast  and  was  scarcely  two  miles  astern.  Her  guns 
seemed  to  be  better  handled  than  those  of  the  nearer 
ship.  A shot  crushed  in  through  our  stern,  killing 
one  man  and  wounding  three  others.  Barry  hailed 
the  Nancy  to  get  ready  to  set  fire  to  and  abandon 
his  vessel,  ordering  our  topgallant  sails  and  royals, 
that  had  been  lowered  to  check  her  headway,  set. 
Under  this  increased  sail  pressure  the  Lexington 
ranged  ahead  lively  and  by  the  time  we  were  up  un- 
der the  Nancy’s  lee,  Montgomery  and  his  crew  were 
ready  to  abandon.  We  sent  our  second  cutter  along- 
side for  them  and  it  was  a real  treat  to  see  in  what 
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seamenlike  fashion  they  got  away  from  the  old  craft. 
The  moment  they  were  all  on  the  Lexington’s  deck, 
the  cutter  was  run  up  to  her  davits  and  Barry  headed 
the  brig  down  the  Jersey  shore,  ordering  stunsails  set 
alow  and  aloft.  Signals  were  made  to  the  Reprisal 
to  follow.  We  gave  the  enemy  broadside  for  broad- 
side during  the  brief  space  that  we  were  in  range. 
How  we  escaped  intact  through  the  shower  of  shot 
that  they  played  upon  us  is  a mystery  to  me  to  this 
day.  After  us  came  the  five  intact  frigates,  she  with 
the  foretopmast  gone  held  her  course  for  the  Nancy. 
Left  without  helmsman  to  guide  her,  the  Nancy  pres- 
ently broached  to  and  lay  wallowing,  with  sails  aback, 
in  the  trough  of  the  small  sea,  apparently  an  easy 
prize  to  her  enemy. 

But  Montgomery  had  done  his  work  well.  When 
the  lame  frigate  was  scarcely  a cable’s  length  from  the 
Nancy,  she  came  to  on  her  weather  side,  maintop- 
sail  to  the  mast.  The  next  moment  I saw  an  armed 
boat  put  off  from  her  side  for  the  Nancy.  I had 
my  glass  leveled  on  the  boat  as  it  shot  up  alongside 
the  brig  and  the  men  began  jumping  aboard.  By  the 
time  half  the  boat’s  crew  had  reached  the  brig’s  deck, 
there  was  a sharp  flash  and  tremendous  explosion  that 
shook  the  ocean  for  miles  beyond  us.  When  the  smoke 
had  cleared,  we  saw  nothing  of  brig  or  boat,  but  bits 
of  wreckage  strewn  far  and  wide  and  the  frigate  rolling, 
scuppers  to,  in  the  startled  sea. 

“ Liberty  comes  costly  ’nough  to  be  wo’th  havin’, 
Capt’n  Barry,”  said  Montgomery. 

“ Yer  powder’s  killed  off  a few  of  its  enemies,  I see,” 
rejoined  Barry.  “ Hope  that  school  of  fin  backs  won’t 
fall  drunk  on  the  rum  an’  sugar.” 
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I LEAD  THE  BOARDERS 

On  this  new  course,  under  all  her  wide  spread  of  light 
canvas,  the  Lexington  began  distancing  the  fastest 
of  her  pursuers.  Presently  Barry  halted  meditatively 
in  his  walk  fore  and  aft  as  if  some  new  idea  had  come 
in  his  mind.  Then  he  took  up  his  glass  and  began 
looking  at  the  Reprisal  coming  after  us  under  all  sail. 
The  enemy  was  now  closing  in  upon  her  slowly,  the 
nearer  ship  being  no  more  than  a mile  off. 

“ It’ll  never  do  for  us  to  run  and  lave  the  Reprisal 
to  be  captured  or  sunk  alone,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said 
Barry,  putting  down  his  glass.  “ I had  quite  for- 
gotten her  in  the  hate  of  savin’  the  powder  from  failin’ 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.” 

“ Ye’ve  done  mighty  well  in  savin’  yerself  from  bein’ 
sunk  or  taken,  sir,”  I replied  suggestively  as  I could. 

“ Ay,  an’  we  must  help  save  her,  too,  sir.  In  stun- 
sails  an’  stand  by  to  brace  up  sharp  on  the  larboard 
tack ! ” 

Plain  as  I saw  that  he  was  simply  about  to  run  us 
into  the  lion’s  mouth,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  obey.  The  orders  were  scarcely  executed  when 
the  white  fog  that  I had  seen  coming  down  on  our 
weather  closed  in  upon  us,  shutting  out  from  sight  all 
but  a narrow  circle  of  gray  sea. 

“ Looks  as  ef  some  power  up  aloft  had  a hand  in 
this,  sir,”  said  Montgomery,  doffing  his  glazed  hat  to 
Barry. 

“ ’Tis  a godsend,  sir,  and  gives  Wickes  a chance  to 
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save  himself.  If  we  only  had  a ghost  of  a navy,  we 
would  not  be  driven  to  the  abasement  of  runnin’  from 
every  royal  free-booter  that  comes  along.” 

“ The  old  man’s  rather  modest,  sir,”  said  Dale  to 
me  laughing.  “ We’d  had  a pretty  lively  time  of  it 
with  that  fleet  only  for  this  bit  of  fog.” 

“ We’re  gettin’  used  to  that,  sir,”  I retorted,  “ an’ 
it’s  a toss  up  wid  me  which  is  worst,  fog  or  fightin’.” 

“ Fighting  for  me,  when  there’s  a fighting  chance, 
sir.  But  not  against  such  hopeless  odds  as  that.” 
Barry  again  called  me  aft  and  gave  me  orders  to 
let  her  reach  in  “ full  and  by  ” till  we  struck  seven 
fathoms  water  and  then  go  about.  The  Reprisal, 
he  thought,  would  follow  the  same  course  as  the  one 
most  likely  to  evade  her  pursuers,  who  would  probably 
keep  a wide  offing  in  thick  weather.  It  held  thick 
throughout  the  day  and  night,  clearing  about  two  bells 
next  forenoon.  Nothing  of  the  frigates  or  Reprisal 
was  to  be  seen,  nor  did  we  sight  a sail  for  days  after- 
wards. Captain  Montgomery,  a tall,  slim,  stoop- 
shouldered man  of  fifty,  and  all  but  one  of  his  crew, 
mate,  second  mate,  cook  and  five  hands  offered  their 
services  to  the  continental  navy.  They  were,  of 
course,  gladly  accepted  by  Barry,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  signed  articles,  put  on  duty.  Montgomery  wanted 
to  sling  his  hammock  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  claiming 
that  he  could  handle  a royal  or  pass  a weather  reef 
earing  with  the  best  of  them.  Having  had  no  naval 
training,  it  was,  of  course,  inexpedient  for  Barry  to 
make  him  an  active  officer,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
putting  the  old  veteran  of  the  sea  to  such  “ roust 
about  ” work,  and  appointed  him  assistant  sailing  mas- 
ter, with  quarters  in  the  wardroom. 

Double  lookouts  were  kept  up  night  and  day  during 
the  following  weeks,  while  we  cruised  back  and  forth 
between  the  capes,  seeing  no  sail  save  on  occasional 
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colonial  sloop  about  the  mouths  of  the  bays.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  August  the  third,  when  we  were 
standing  in  for  Cape  Henlopen,  a schooner  was  sighted 
on  the  starboard  bow.  She  was  standing  in,  too,  mak- 
ing but  small  headway  with  the  light  southerly  breeze. 
Dale  had  charge  of  the  deck,  and  when  Barry  and  I 
came  up,  in  response  to  his  call,  the  cross  of  St.  George 
was  being  run  up  to  the  schooner’s  peak. 

“ The  plucky  little  chap  means  fight,  sir,”  said 
Barry,  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes,  “ show  him 
that  silk  flag  made  by  the  Daughters  of  Liberty.” 

“ So  I see,  sir,”  I replied,  as  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  shone  upon  the  broad  red  and  white  stripes 
floating  up  to  our  peak,  “ an’  he’s  not  so  little  aither, 
when  ye  come  to  see  him  in  the  clearer  light.” 

“ Faith,  yer  right,  sir,”  scanning  the  stranger 
closely  with  his  glass.  “ She’s  a ten-gun  schooner  at 
laste.  Clear  for  action  an’  pipe  to  quarters!  She’s 
no  more  than  four  miles  from  us.  Give  her  all  the 
light  sails  lively,  sir ! ” 

The  schooner  made  no  move  to  run,  holding  her 
course  under  lower  sails  as  when  we  first  saw  her. 

“ You’d  best  work  me  in  somewhar  in  the  fightin’ 
business,  sir,”  said  Montgomery,  coming  up  to  Barry 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  “ I ain’t  had  no  reg’lar  schoolin’ 
at  it,  but  I kin  take  a hand  with  the  rest  an’  learn.” 

“ Mr.  Mulloney’ll  find  ye  fightin’  room,  sir,”  said 
Barry,  “ it’d  be  a pity  to  deprive  a man  of  yer  spirit 
of  such  priv’lege.” 

I told  him  he  might  fall  in  with  the  crew  of  the 
after  starboard  gun.  We  came  up  on  the  chase  so  fast 
that  the  fight  seemed  likely  to  be  on  before  breakfast. 
A little  later  Barry  called  me  to  order  coffee  and  a bite 
of  bread  passed  around  by  the  mess  boys  to  the  men 
at  their  quarters. 

“ I don’t  much  like  this  fightin’  a waker  foe,  Shane,” 
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whispered  Barry  to  me  as  we  stood  to  windward,  drink- 
ing the  coffee  that  Cans  brought  us.  “ It  makes  a 
man  feel  mane  as  when  he  goes  to  lickin’  a small  boy. 
But  they  have  forced  the  maneness  upon  us.” 

“ Faith,  we  come  near  havin’  our  fill  of  fightin’  giants 
of  late,  sir,”  I retorted,  taking  him  in  his  humor, 
“ an’  we  are  in  a fair  way  of  havin’  too  much  of  it 
shortly.” 

“ We  must  aim  to  capture  the  rash  little  rascal  with- 
out fatality,  if  possible,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  he  spoke  out 
louder  as  Mr.  Dale  came  aft.  “ Don’t  fire  a gun  till 
I give  the  word  to  fire.” 

“ She  looks  like  the  Brontes,  sir,”  said  Dale,  “ from 
what  I heard  of  her  aboard  the  Edward,  and  mounts 
four  eight-pounders  and  six  fours.” 

“ Then  we’re  not  so  undermatched  after  all,”  an- 
swered Barry,  “ and  we  — ” 

A shot  from  the  schooner,  frothing  up  the  sea  a little 
on  our  lee,  ended  his  words,  and  he  hastened  aft  to 
direct  the  quarter  master.  We  had,  in  fact,  been  gain- 
ing upon  the  chase  much  faster  than  we  had  calculated. 
I took  a turn  round  decks  fore  and  aft  to  see  that 
everything  was  ship  shape  and  the  men  all  at  their 
respective  quarters.  On  my  way  aft,  a shot  from  the 
chase,  smashing  in  through  our  lee  bow,  accompanied 
by  the  report  of  her  whole  broadside,  brought  every 
man  to  his  feet.  All  eyes  were  focused  on  the  captain. 
A quieting  motion  of  his  uplifted  open  hand  signaled 
them  to  wait.  But  waiting  became  less  tolerable  as  a 
shot  of  another  broadside  from  the  enemy  killed  one 
man  and  wounded  two  others  on  our  deck,  and  another 
shot  hulled  us  a little  above  the  water  line.  At  this 
Barry  swung  the  brig  off  head  on  to  the  chase  so  as  to 
bring  our  long  tom  to  bear. 

“ Dost  see  yon  Colossus  of  British  valor  and  in- 
solence standin’  abaft  her  weather  main  riggin’,  Mr. 
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Mulloney?”  questioned  Barry,  pointing  with  the  glass 
he  had  lowered  from  his  eye. 

“ I do,  sir,”  after  looking  with  the  glass  and  seeing 
a gigantic  form  of  a man  standing  on  the  schooner’s 
deck  looming  up  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 

“ Well,  if  ye  can  cut  him  in  two,  there’s  a chance  of 
his  successor  havin’  more  discretion.” 

“ No  man  could  have  a better  target,  sir,”  I replied, 
rubbing  my  hands  together  eagerly. 

“ Try  him  once  with  your  long  tom,  sir.  With  him 
disposed  of,  we  may  avert  the  destruction  of  a valuable 
prize.” 

A better  chance  of  showing  one’s  markmanship 
could  not  be  had.  The  eyes  of  the  waiting  officers  and 
men  were  all  upon  me  as  I strode  forward  to  the  gun. 

“ Faith,  ye  fetched  him  all  right,  sir ! ” shouted 
Barry,  taking  his  glass  from  his  eye,  “ four  of  his 
men  are  gathering  up  his  fragments.” 

A smaller  man  stood  in  the  fallen  captain’s  place 
and  gave  us  another  broadside,  a couple  of  shots  of 
which  did  some  damage  amongst  our  standing  rigging. 
We  were  now  so  close  to  the  chase  that  a few  chance 
shots  from  her  might  sink  or  cripple  the  brig  so  as  to 
render  her  unfit  for  effective  future  service.  I was 
waiting  farther  orders  from  Barry  before  firing  again. 
I knew  that  he  was  eager  to  take  the  prize  with  as 
little  damage  to  her  as  possible.  But  another  broad- 
side crashing  here  and  there  into  our  hull  dispelled 
such  hope.  Jack  swung  the  brig  to  so  as  to  bring 
our  starboard  battery  to  bear,  ordering  me  to  give 
him  the  broadside,  aiming  to  rake  his  decks.  Our  fire 
was  promptly  returned  by  the  enemy  and  so  the  bloody 
work  went  on  until  we  came  within  three  or  four  cables 
of  the  schooner,  when  her  firing  ceased.  But  still  she 
did  not  strike.  Barry  hailed,  telling  him  if  he  did  not 
strike,  we  would  sink  him  on  the  spot. 
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“ Ye  seem  to  ’ave  been  doin’  yer  best  at  that  this 
hour,  man ! ” came  the  answer. 

But  her  guns  were  all  dismounted  and  more  than 
half  her  men  stretched  on  deck,  dead  and  wounded. 
Barry  ran  down  close  on  her  weather,  ordering  us  to 
be  ready  for  boarding.  I got  his  consent  to  lead  the 
boarders  and  was  the  first  man  to  jump  from  our  lee  cat 
head  on  her  rail,  cutlass  in  hand,  followed  close  by  my 
best  men. 

The  British  lieutenant  in  command  had  one  of  his 
legs  shot  away  and  stood  holding  himself  on  his  foot 
by  a grip  of  his  left  hand  on  the  maintopmast  back 
stay,  striking  at  me  with  his  sword  in  the  right.  Dale 
sprang  up  to  strike  him  down,  but  for  me  telling  him 
to  spare  the  hot-headed  fellow,  and  then  he  ran  aft 
and  hauled  down  the  cross  of  St.  George  from  her 
peak. 

After  this,  Barry’s  first  concern  was  to  care  for 
the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  Our  doctor  had  his 
hands  full  aboard  the  brig  for  an  hour  at  least,  for 
there  was  no  less  than  ten  men  wounded  and  five  dead 
on  her  decks. 

A close  inspection  of  the  schooner  showed  that 
though  she  was  badly  riddled  about  the  hull  and  crip- 
pled aloft,  she  was  yet  safe  enough  for  a summer’s 
passage  up  the  Delaware.  Montgomery  and  his  men 
now  came  in  handy  for  a prize  crew.  Barry  con- 
voyed the  prize  in  past  the  capes  and  up  beyond  the 
Brandywine  shoal.  We,  of  course,  counted  ourselves 
most  fortunate  in  not  falling  in  with  any  of  the  King’s 
frigates.  Barry  called  in  at  Lewistown  to  get  the  news, 
and  was  pleased  to  hear  that  nothing  had  been  seen 
of  the  Pirates  from  shore  since.  Nor  had  the  Re- 
prisal shown  up  since  our  encounter  with  the  six 
frigates,  her  long  absence  being  a matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  naval  board.  The  news  of  Moultrie’s  vic- 
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tory  at  Sullivan’s  Island  over  the  combined  royal 
forces  of  General  Charles  Lee  and  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  on  June  28th,  was  quite  enough  to  offset 
Howe’s  occupancy  of  New  York.  But  the  bit  of  news 
that  sent  the  real  heart  thrill  throughout  the  Lexing- 
ton was  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  the  thirteen  colonies  and  the  casting  of  the 
leaden  statue  of  George  III  into  bullets  for  continental 
soldiers. 

“ Faith,  the  destruction  of  St.  Peter’s  flagship  an’ 
his  fleet  of  ten  sail  was  a great  feat  of  the  little  colonial 
fort,  Shane,”  said  Barry  to  me  in  his  cabin ; “ we’ll  have 
to  stir  ourselves  to  keep  up  our  reputations.” 

“ Ye  have  no  word  direct  from  — from  - — ” 

“ From  the  Nixons  ye  mane,  Shane,”  said  he,  re- 
lieving my  embarrassment,  but  I did  not  quite  like  the 
ironical  tone,  “ isn’t  it  a little  strange  ye  have  no  word 
direct  yerself?  The  best  I have  from  them  is  that 
John  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  request  of  the  hon’ble  congress  and 
the  people,  from  the  steps  of  Carpenter’s  Hall  to  a 
vast  multitude.  An’  Macha  is  busier  than  ever  about 
her  own  affairs,  the  nature  of  which  ye  may  know  yer- 
self.” 

“ I am  no  seer.  Jack,”  I retorted.  “ She  writes 
of  her  affairs  to  Captain  Jack  Barry.” 

“ Ye  may  pipe  up  all  hands  an’  get  under  way,  sir,” 
he  ordered  curtly,  the  rum  and  cigars  which  Cans 
had  set  before  us  still  untouched. 

“ Very  well,  sir!”  I rejoined,  “ what’s  the  course 
plase,  up  the  bay  or  to  say?”  I was  choking  with 
rage,  but  managed  to  suppress  it. 

“To  say,  to  say,  sir!  I’ll  be  on  deck  before  yer 
anchor’s  apeak.” 
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JACK  MAKES  A PATRIOT  OF  A ROYALIST  VIRGINIAN 

Before  reaching  Lewistown,  I had  written  a brief  note 
to  Macha,  asking  her  to  credit  me  in  her  heart  with 
the  capture  of  another  King’s  pirate,  now  on  the  way 
to  Philadelphia  in  charge  of  a prize  crew.  I also 
mentioned  our  narrow  escape  from  the  six  frigates,  in 
our  endeavor  to  rescue  the  precious  cargo  of  the 
Nancy  from  their  clutch,  hinting  the  danger  of  de- 
lay, owing  to  the  great  peril  of  such  a war.  It  was 
my  own  folly  of  having  written  her  thus  that  stung  me 
to  the  quick  after  learning  that  she  had  not  sent  me 
a hopeful  word.  But  there  was  some  slight  solace  in 
the  wet  sea  wind  as  we  stretched  out  by  the  capes  with 
a drizzling  easterly.  We  had  gained  a good  offing 
before  night  and  in  the  last  dog  watch,  Barry  ordered 
me  to  put  her  under  reefed  topsails  and  let  her  reach 
to  the  sou’southeast. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  at  sea,  we  fell  in  sight  of  a schooner  to  the  north- 
ward and  gave  her  chase.  The  wind  was  southerly, 
and,  with  all  our  stunsails  abroad,  we  overhauled  her 
fast.  For  a time  after  we  had  come  in  range,  she 
played  her  stern  chaser  upon  us  vigorously,  but  with- 
out serious  injury  to  the  brig.  Then  when  a shot 
from  our  long  tom  knocked  the  belly  out  of  her  main- 
sail, she  came  to  with  her  jib  to  windward,  and  when 
we  came  close,  Dale  boarded  her  in  our  cutter.  He 
reported  her  the  privateer  Pinguin,  six  carriage  guns, 
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Captain  Goodrich  of  Virginia.  A prize  crew  was 
thereupon  sent  on  board  the  schooner  under  command 
of  young  midshipman  Jarves,  with  orders  to  bring 
all  her  officers  and  crew  aboard  the  Lexington.  It  was 
after  dark  before  the  transfers  were  all  made,  when 
the  Pinguin  squared  away  for  the  capes. 

Dale  had  known  Goodrich  in  Virginia,  ere  either  had 
been  induced  by  royalist  companions  to  ship  in  British 
cruisers. 

Next  morning  when  we  were  head  reaching  to  the 
southward,  under  easy  sail,  Barry  had  the  Pinguin’s 
men  piped  to  the  mast,  where  he  offered  to  sign  them 
on  the  Lexington’s  articles  at  able  seaman’s  wages, 
providing  that  they  forswore  all  allegiance  to  King 
George  and  swore  loyalty  to  the  hon’ble  congress. 
The  seven  Virginians,  who  had  hitherto  imagined  them- 
selves Tories,  took  the  oath,  but  the  thirteen  Britons 
held  fast  to  their  king. 

Dale  had  hinted  to  Barry  that  Goodrich  was  no 
more  of  a royalist  at  heart  than  he  had  been  himself, 
and  could  surely  be  brought  to  see  the  evil  of  his  ways 
if  only  given  a little  time  for  reflection. 

After  our  forenoon  drill  was  over  with,  Goodrich 
kept  in  conversation  with  Dale,  who  had  the  forenoon 
watch  on  deck  till  eight  bells.  The  day  was  unusually 
fine.  A four-knot  westerly  breeze  was  blowing  with 
smooth  sea  and  clear  sky.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
bright  inspiriting  sea  days  that  sets  all  the  higher  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  in  free  play.  I could  see  in  Barry’s 
glowing  face  as  we  followed  the  sun  to  her  meridian 
with  our  quadrants  that  the  best  part  of  him  was  on 
shore,  too. 

“ Boat  and  gun  drill  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Mulloney ! ” 
he  ordered,  after  making  it  eight  bells.  Then  stepping 
close  to  me,  standing  just  abaft  the  weather  main  rig- 
ging in  the  shade  of  the  gig  hanging  in  her  davits, 
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for  the  sun  was  a little  hot,  he  whispered,  “ Come  an’ 
sup  wid  me  this  evenin’,  Shane.” 

During  the  drill  our  new  hands  took  hold  in  such 
ship  shape  as  showed  them  to  be  well  up  in  naval 
tactics. 

Shortly  after  three  bells  in  the  first  dog  watch,  Dale 
and  Goodrich  came  aft  to  where  Barry  and  I stood, 
scanning  the  nor’west  horizon  over  the  Virginia  Capes. 
Goodrich  looked  quite  another  man  in  the  chaplain’s 
clothes,  which  I had  loaned  him  and  that  fitted  him 
quite  well,  for  I knew  that  Barry  disliked  seeing  a man 
born  in  the  colonies  wearing  the  King’s  uniform. 
Barry  complimented  him  on  his  improved  appearance 
and  hoped  that  he  had  made  himself  comfortable  on 
board. 

“ Well,  as  to  comfort,  sir,”  returned  Goodrich,  re- 
gretfully, “ ye  can  give  me  perhaps  some  notion  of 
what  it’s  like  by  permitting  me  to  renounce  my  evil 
ways  and  swear  loyalty  to  your  cause.” 

“ Faith,  it’s  a rare  pleasure  as  well  as  a pleasant 
duty  to  do  the  like,  sir,”  said  Barry,  his  eyes  reading 
the  open  dark  face  meanwhile,  “ come  right  down,  sir, 
an’  sign  articles  — midshipman  for  the  time,  but  ye 
may  look  for  a leftenant’s  commission  from  this  date, 
if  my  word  wid  the  hon’ble  congress  is  of  sufficient 
weight  to  get  it.  Mr.  Dale  tells  me  yer  a man  to  be 
trusted.” 

Barry,  of  course,  kept  us  hard  at  the  drill  most  of 
the  day.  But  when  this  was  over  with  to  his  satisfac- 
tion and  the  freedom  of  the  dog  watches  had  come, 
he  was  with  us  in  the  pleasantries  of  the  sea.  And 
so  the  disappointments  of  not  seeing  a sail  during  the 
following  three  weeks’  cruising  back  and  forth  between 
the  Delaware  and  Virginia  Capes  were  made  less  un- 
pleasant. 

Several  days  before  squaring  away,  Barry  had  told 
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i?ie  that  unless  something  new  turned  up,  he  intended 
putting  in  to  Lewistown  toward  the  end  of  the  month. 

I had  learned  many  things  about  the  Virginia  Colony 
from  Dale  and  Goodrich  that  I was  sure  would  be  news 
to  Macha.  So  I spent  an  hour  of  several  watches  be- 
low in  writing  down  the  most  interesting  of  these  in  a 
long  letter  to  her.  This  I sent  ashore  by  Jack  on  our 
arrival  at  Lewistown,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
see  that  it  went  with  his  official  documents  by  the  first 
colonial  message  bearer  instead  of  the  more  uncertain 
post  wagon,  which  was  liable  to  capture  by  royal 
scouts.  He  brought  news  on  board  that  night  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  both  our  prizes,  as  well  as  word  that 
our  exploits  were  on  everyone’s  tongue.  He  had  or- 
ders from  the  naval  committee  to  remain  in  the  Roads 
for  farther  orders. 

Next  day  came  on  a northerly  gale,  lasting  two  days, 
followed  by  calms  and  dull  sultry  weather,  continuing 
to  the  middle  of  September.  Barry  assured  me  that 
some  sort  of  serious  storm  was  brewing  and  was  pretty 
sure  to  follow  such  long  atmospheric  stillness.  The 
season  of  the  equinox  was  near  and  he  wished  himself 
well  at  sea,  so  to  sea  he  put  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventeenth  with  a light  northeaster  that  ran  us 
only  five  or  six  leagues  off  shore  when  it  fell  calm  * 
again.  After  fifteen  hours’  of  this,  a dreary  succession 
of  light  cats’  paws,  baffling  all  round  the  compass  and 
lasting  thirty-six  hours  gave  us  ten  leagues  more  of 
an  offing.  Then  the  wind  blew  up  from  east  north- 
east with  a blinding  drizzle  of  rain  and  in  a few  hours 
was  blowing  “ great  guns.”  Under  close  reefed  main- 
topsail,  Barry  hove  the  brig  to  head  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  starboard  tack.  The  lay  of  the  land,  of  course, 
necessitated  this,  as  heaving  to  on  the  safe  tack  would 
bring  our  drift  dead  on  the  lee  shore.  By  night  of 
the  nineteenth,  the  wind  had  reached  hurricane  force 
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and  was  slowly  hauling  southerly.  Thrown  thus  off 
in  the  trough  of  a high  toppling  sea,  nothing  could 
save  the  brig  from  rolling  her  masts  out  and  becoming 
a wreck,  but  to  wear  ship  and  get  her  head  on  to  the 
sea,  on  the  other  tack.  Her  decks  were  being  swept 
by  every  sea,  as  she  rolled  rails  under  and  the  masts 
buckled  and  whipped  about  like  reeds  in  a summer  blast. 

From  every  point  to  which  it  veered,  the  wind  blew 
with  increasing  fury  till  at  last  it  blew  the  seething 
white  tops  off  the  seas,  and  now,  quivering  on  her 
beam  ends,  the  brig  lay  quite  still,  immersed  in  a 
smother  of  spray.  When  the  tempest  was  at  its  height, 
she  lay  so  far  over  on  her  beam  ends  that  in  a con- 
sultation with  Dale  and  me,  Barry  decided  that  there 
was  such  danger  of  her  from  capsizing  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  send  down  royal  and  topgallant  yards. 
He  knew,  of  course,  well  as  I,  that  under  such  condi- 
tions it  were  as  well  to  essay  draining  the  ocean  dry 
with  a teaspoon.  But  I knew  my  man  too  well  to 
speak  my  mind,  and  told  him,  as  we  clung  to  the  weather 
taffrail  with  both  hands,  sitting  on  our  haunches  on 
deck,  that  we’d  have  them  down  directly.  The  moment 
he  told  us  to  go  ahead,  I told  Dale  to  order  the  bossin 
to  send  four  of  his  smartest  hands  aloft,  two  to  the 
fore  and  two  to  the  main,  with  sharp  knives  to  cut 
away  the  ties,  peril  and  lift  lashings  to  the  royal  and 
topgallant  yards  and  let  them  go.  It  was  still  a very 
doubtful  question  with  me  whether  the  men  could  pos- 
sibly get  aloft  in  the  pitch  dark  of  such  a wild  night. 
You  could  neither  hear  nor  see  a man  a yard  from 
you.  But  my  doubts  were  shortly  removed  when  I felt 
the  brig  right  up  a couple  of  streaks.  t 

“ The  yards  are  down,  sir ! ” I shouted  in  Barry’s 
ear. 

“ I felt  they  were  at  once ! A fine  bit  of  sayman- 
ship,  Mr.  Mulloney ! Eases  her  greatly ! ” 
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By  daylight  the  wind  had  settled  in  at  nor’west  and 
the  storm  ring  had  broken.  Officers  and  men  were  so 
completely  fagged  out  that  on  the  first  slight  righting 
of  the  brig,  the  watch  below  fell  asleep. 

I had  “ turned  in  ” at  two  bells  in  the  morning  watch, 
and  when  I came  up  at  seven  bells  for  a look  at  the 
weather,  before  cleaning  up  for  breakfast,  I saw  Barry 
standing  aft  to  windward,  looking  grimly  aloft.  He 
had  whole  topsails,  courses  and  all  fore  and  aft  can- 
vas set,  to  steady  her  from  rolling  “ your  eye  teeth 
out,”  as  he  expressed  it. 

“ Ye  may  order  topgallant  yards  up  an’  the  sails 
set,  Mr.  Ronan,”  he  commanded  at  sight  of  me. 

I strode  up  apprehensively  beside  him  before  an- 
swering. “ There’s  no  topgallant  yards  aboard,  sir,” 
I replied  as  calmly  as  I could. 

“ Ye  don’t  mane  to  say  that  they  were  washed  over- 
board ? ” he  questioned  sharply. 

“ No,  sir,  not  washed.  But  ye  ordered  them  sent 
down,  an’  there  was  only  one  way  possible  to  human 
effort  of  doin’  it  at  the  time  an’ — ” 

“An’  what,  sir?  Ye  don’t  mane — ” 

“ I mane  that  some  hands,  by  supreme  grit,  got 
aloft  an’  sent  them  down  by  the  run  by  cutting  them 
clear,  sir.” 

From  the  ominous  expressions  of  his  now  scarlet 
face,  I expected  at  least  a severe  reprimand,  if  not  a 
court  martial,  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

“ Set  the  carpenter  to  work  makin’  a maintopgallant 
yard  out  of  the  smallest  rough  spar  in  the  chains,  sir ! ” 
he  ordered  grimly,  “ an’  put  every  man,  the  laste  handy 
wid  tools,  that  he  can  work  in,  helpin’  him.  We  must 
get  to  Philadelphia  soon  as  the  wind’ll  carry  us.” 
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AT  THE  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE 

Protracted  calms  and  headwinds,  succeeding  the  storm, 
prolonged  our  passage  so  that  we  did  not  reach  Phila- 
delphia till  the  middle  of  October.  At  Lewistown  we 
had  heard  something  of  defeats  to  the  continental 
armies  in  the  Jersies,  and  there  were  rumors  of  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army  moving  on  Philadelphia. 
Lord  Admiral  Howe’s  fleet,  too,  was  believed  to  be 
heading  for  the  Delaware. 

On  coming  in  sight  of  the  city,  there  were  everywhere 
signs  of  the  ravages  of  war  in  sight.  New  mounds 
had  been  raised  here  and  there,  from  which  black  guns 
showed  their  gaping  mouths  and  along  the  city  water 
front  nearly  every  show  of  the  peaceful  business  and 
activities  of  men  had  disappeared,  save  the  closed  ware- 
houses, shut  offices  and  nearly  empty  marts.  The 
river  and  wharves  were  almost  as  commercially  idle  as 
the  city.  A few  dismantled  merchantmen  moored  at 
the  wharves  with  no  other  signs  of  life  on  board  than 
an  old  ship  keeper  — the  ferry  boats  slowly  rowed  back 
and  forth  across  the  river  from  the  foot  of  South 
Street  to  Camden,  an  odd  sloop  laden  with  produce 
from  the  riverside  farms  or  with  city  merchandise  for 
New  Castle,  Wilmington,  or  supplies  perhaps  for  the 
naval  committee  at  Lewistown,  were  about  all. 

With  the  light  southerly  breeze  that  brought  us  up 
about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  of  October  eighteenth, 
Barry  laid  the  brig  alongside  Nixon’s  wharf  without 
dropping  the  anchor. 
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Dennis,  Nixon’s  old  ship  keeper,  whom  I had  known 
when  a pretty  active  old  man,  was  on  hand  to  take  our 
lines,  but  he  tottered  in  a way  to  show  that  his  days  of 
usefulness  were  about  over. 

44  Augh,  God  be  praised  for  livin’  ta  see  ye  cornin’ 
in  ta  the  auld  wharf  once  more,  Captain  Jack,”  he 
saluted  (he  always  called  Barry,  Captain  Jack),  44  even 
if  ’tis  on  the  bloody  business  that  ye  are.  They 
wouldn’t  take  me  to  go  on  a man-a-war,  though  I be 
better  than  some  a the  young  lubbers  as  don’t  know 
a hand  spike  from  a rake  handle  an’ — ” 

44  Run  that  breast  line  over  t’other  side  the  dock, 
Dennis,  an’  spin  it  out  afterwards,”  I ordered  sharply. 

44  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Ronan ! ” he  replied,  making  for  the 
rope  that  was  thrown  him,  lively  as  he  could.  44  Divii 
a one  a me  ’ud  known  ye  but  fur  yer  voice,  sir.  Miss 
Macha’ll  go  mad  wid  joy  at  seein’  ye,  sir.” 

Before  we  had  the  brig  well  moored,  the  wharf  was 
crowded  with  people  come  down  to  hear  any  chance 
news  to  be  had  from  the  lower  Delaware.  Amidst  the 
sea  of  grave  faces  and  eager  eyes  turned  to  us  for  a 
hopeful  word  were  several  that  I knew.  I was  rejoiced 
to  see  Charley  Thomson  pressing  his  way  down  toward 
us.  But  before  he  reached  our  gangway,  Barry  had 
given  me  his  orders  about  keeping  all  hands  aboard 
and  maintaining  regular  sea  discipline  and  drill  till 
farther  orders  from  him,  and  had  gone  ashore.  On 
the  wharf  he  had  a long  talk  with  Thomson  and  then 
hurried  up  town.  I missed  something  of  the  lucid 
twinkle  in  Thomson’s  eye  as  he  came  on  board  and 
strode  up  to  me,  but  the  whole-souled  fervor  of  his 
44  Welcome  home,  Shane,”  made  up  for  that  loss. 

44  Jack  and  you  have  made  names  for  yourselves  that 
your  friends  are  all  proud  of,  Shane,”  he  went  on, 
44  faith,  the  one  sweetest  girl  of  the  city  has  the  crown- 
ing reward  awaiting  you.” 
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“ Fudge,  Charley,”  said  I,  after  voicing  my  pleasure 
at  meeting  him,  “ ye  only  bewilder  a plain  sailor  un- 
used to  yer  fine  speech.  What  are  ye  doin’  to  repel 
the  enemy’s  advance  on  yer  city?  ” 

“ Building  gondolas  for  river  defense  and  throwing 
up  fortifications  ashore,  Shane  — ” Dale  now  came  up, 
and  after  greetings  between  them,  Thomson  went  on, 
“ but  the  failure  of  Hopkins  in  annoying  the  King’s 
ships  on  the  southern  coast  and  the  death  of  Peyton 
Randolph,  late  president  of  the  hon’ble  congress  are 
great  losses  to  our  cause,  gentlemen.” 

“ Ye  should  have  a dozen  good  frigates  off  the 
capes  to  give  Admiral  Howe’s  fleet  a fittin’  reception, 
Charley,”  I bantered. 

“ Dost  do  us  the  injustice  of  deeming  us  hitherto 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  Shane?”  half  angrily.  “I  dare 
wager  something  that  Mr.  Dale  thinks  better  of  the 
marine  board.  If  the  ways  and  manes  had  been  in 
sight,  the  frigates  had  been  forthcoming.  But  we  must 
rely  mainly  on  the  valor  and  skill  of  our  naval  officers 
and  men  to  make  up  for  our  inevitable  lack  of  ships.” 
I winked  at  Dale  to  throw  in  a word  in  our  behalf. 
“ But  your  sailors  are  only  a drop  in  the  bucket,  sir, 
compared  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  King’s  navy 
— and  the  few  you  have  must  have  ships  to  fight,  with 
any  hope  of  success.” 

Thomson’s  face  told  plainly  how  ill  he  took  this,  but 
he  was  too  much  the  patriot  and  gentleman  to  resent 
it.  “ We  must  do  our  best  with  the  resources  we  have, 
and  trust  to  a higher  power  than  that  of  either  com- 
batant to  aid  the  right,  gentlemen.” 

“ Yet  I’ve  been  told  there’s  wealth  enough  in  the 
colonies,  sir,”  I rejoined,  “to  have  had  a good  fleet 
afloat  since  war  was  known  to  be  inevitable.” 

“ So  there  is,  Shane,  but  most  of  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  traitor  Tories  who  are  helping  our  enemies.  The 
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old  brig  looks  badly  shook  up,”  glancing  aloft  and  at 
the  stove  bulwarks.  “ That’s  a fine  young  slip  of  a 
midshipman  you  have  aboard,”  nodding  at  Goodrich, 
who  came  close,  superintending  clearing  up  decks,  “ I 
don’t  remember  seeing  him  before.” 

Dale  retreated  a little,  when  I told  Thomson  that 
Goodrich  was  a Virginian,  who  was  captain  of  the 
King’s  privateer  that  we  had  sent  home  as  prize. 

“ Faith,  Captain  Barry’s  a genius  at  making  patriots 
of  our  captured  enemies,”  said  Thomson  laughing,  “ if 
he  keeps  on  at  this  rate,  he’ll  supply  us  with  officers  — 
and  men,  too.  But  you  must  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  ashore,  Mr.  Mulloney,  soon  as  your 
duties  permit.  Your  captain  said  that  yourself  was 
judge  of  when  you  could  go.” 

I told  him  that  if  he  would  step  below  while  I made 
a little  change  in  my  attire,  I would  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany him  very  soon,  or  if  he  liked  being  on  deck  better, 
Mr.  Dale  would  see  that  he  was  not  lonesome  during 
the  brief  interval.  He  remained  on  deck  and  when  I 
came  up,  Dale  had  been  forward  showing  him  how  I 
shot  down  the  gigantic  captain  of  the  Brontes  with 
the  long  tom. 

“ Faith,  I’d  given  something  to  have  seen  that  fight, 
Shane,”  he  said,  coming  to  meet  me  at  the  gangway. 
“ There’s  no  valor  or  rapture,  such  as  you  have  in  a 
sea  fight  in  the  tagious  monotony  of  listening  to  and 
recording  the  vehement  debates  and  business  of  the 
hon’ble  congress.” 

“ Ye’d  soon  tire  of  seein’  yer  dearest  friend  an’  ship- 
mate shot  down  or  mangled  to  bits  at  yer  side,  Charley.” 
We  were  cordially  saluted  by  the  crowd  as  we 
pressed  on  our  way  up  through  it  to  Front  Street, 
where  Thomson  had  left  his  chaise  hitched  to  a post  on 
the  comer.  He  let  his  horse  walk  while  he  told  me 
of  the  sorry  plight  already  come  upon  the  colonial 
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troops.  The  citizens  had  voluntarily  contributed  their 
household  wares  — their  clothing,  blankets,  shot  guns 
and  horses  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  Yet  news  of 
destitution  and  suffering  in  camp  came  in  almost  every 
day,  with  a long  winter  coming  on.  He  was  for  driv- 
ing me  straight  to  the  quarters  of  the  Daughters  of 
Liberty,  where  we  would  be  sure  of  meeting  Macha  at 
that  hour.  They  were  up  to  their  eyes  in  work.  They 
had  canvassed  the  whole  city  and  had  collected  the  silk 
gowns  and  other  decorative  garb  of  every  patriotic 
lady  in  the  town,  which  they  were  ripping  up  and  mak- 
ing into  shirts  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 

“ I’d  gone  in  the  army  myself,  Shane,”  said  he,  “ but 
Sam  Adams,  Mr.  Morris  and  the  rest  would  not  hear 
to  it.  They  said  I could  better  serve  the  cause  where 
I was.” 

“ Oh,  the  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last,  Charley.” 

“ You’ve  heard  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  mustered  a com- 
pany; there’re  mostly  men  of  affairs  like  himself  and 
the  soldiery  has  named  them  the  4 Silk  Stockings.’  He 
is  busy  as  Macha,  serving  on  the  naval  committee  and 
drilling  his  men.” 

We  had  now  come  abreast  of  Nixon’s  uptown  office. 
It  looked  to  have  been  closed  for  months.  The  win- 
dows were  covered  with  cobwebs  and  every  one  of  the 
half  dozen  clerks  had  gone  into  the  army.  Had  the 
vast  commercial  transactions  of  this  house  been  all 
stopped  by  the  war? 

It  was  close  upon  noon  when  we  came  to*the  London 
Coffee  House,  where  he  reined  up,  assuring  me  that  we 
would  meet  many  of  the  best  informed  men  of  the 
day  during  the  dinner  hour.  There  were  thirty  odd 
pounds  prize  money  to  my  credit  from  the  sale  of  the 
Brontes.  I would  not  do  Charley  the  injustice  of 
thinking  for  a moment  that  he  said  this  from  any 
selfish  motive,  but  I knew  that  he  had  probably  no  pay 
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for  his  services  as  secretary  of  congress,  and  his 
former  business  of  school  teaching  had  not  been  lu- 
crative. The  coffee  house  was  about  empty  of  guests 
when  we  went  in,  but  we  had  scarcely  finished  our  first 
glasses  of  rum  punch  when  the  noon  hour  company 
began  to  gather.  Presently  came  in  Barry  and  Nixon 
together  and  I was  deeply  absorbed  in  noting  the 
change  that  Nixon’s  captain’s  uniform  had  made  in  his 
personal  appearance.  Already  had  he  acquired  the 
authoritative  military  stride. 

Shortly  after  they  had  been  seated  at  our  table  and 
had  refreshed  themselves  with  glasses  of  punch,  the 
talk  turned  upon  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  tenth  of 
that  month,  reestablishing  rank  in  the  navy.  In  this 
act  Barry  was  seventh  in  the  list  of  the  twenty-four 
captains  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  Effingham, 
twenty-eight  gun  frigate. 

44  So  you  see  there  may  yet  be  a chance  of  your 
meeting  the  Liverpool  on  something  like  equal  terms, 
Shane,”  said  Thomson. 

44  Ay,  if  there’s  any  chance  of  me  bein’  appointed 
to  Captain  Barry’s  new  ship,  gentlemen,  for  as  I un- 
derstand ye,  the  captain  is  not  to  choose  his  own 
leftenants.” 

44  That’s  true*,  Shane,”  said  Morris,  44  but  you  both 
have  enough  friends  on  the  naval  board  to  see  that 
your  wishes  are  granted  in  that  respect  at  least  — they 
certainly  owe  you  as  much.” 

Barry  assured  me  that  I might  rest  content  on  that 
point.  He  was  sure  that  the  hon’ble  board  understood 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  required  that  the  ad- 
vice of  experienced  men  be  had  and  taken  as  a guide 
upon  such  matters.  But  there  was  small  chance  of 
getting  to  sea  with  Admiral  Howe’s  fleet  closing  in  on 
the  lower  Delaware  and  we  might  hear  of  his  being 
in  the  bay  any  day.  The  hon’ble  naval  board  was 
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about  to  order  the  marine  defenses  up  river  so  as  to 
concentrate  every  force  in  a last  defense  of  the  city. 

John  and  Sam  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Rutledge  now 
came  in,  and  at  sight  of  us,  walked  straight  up  to  our 
table.  I was,  of  course,  a little  vain  of  the  cordial 
“ welcome  home  ” of  such  men.  They  had  all  heard 
of  my  long  imprisonment  and  ill  treatment  aboard  the 
King’s  ships,  and,  as  all  such  men  must,  admired  the 
fortitude  with  which  I had  outlived  it  all.  Sam  Adams 
laughed  himself  scarlet  faced  at  Thomson’s  relation  of 
Barry’s  way  of  making  patriots  of  King’s  officers  and 
seamen. 

“ Dost  not  fear  that  serious  danger  may  come  of 
such  over  confidence  in  men,  Captain  ? ” questioned 
John  Adams,  archly,  after  his  first  glass  of  punch. 

“ Most  undoubtedly,  sir,  if  ye  mistake  yer  man.  But 
if  ye  are  sure  of  him,  ye  not  only  make  a friend  of 
liberty,  but  ye  unmake  a foe.” 

Jefferson  smiled  distrustfully.  “In  your  place, 
Captain,  I could  not  sleep  for  fear  of  one  of  the  ras- 
cals cutting  my  throat  or  scuttling  the  ship.  But  you 
sailors  must  love  danger  for  her  own  sweet  sake;  she 
hath  a strange  face  of  beauty  for  you,  I dare  say.” 
“Well,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Jefferson,”  retorted  Jack, 
“ we  must  at  certain  junctures  rely  upon  our  judgment 
of  men.  Ye  may  deem  it  a bit  vain  of  us,  sir,  if  ye 
plase,  but  we  become  habituated  to  it  so  young,  sir,  that 
it  becomes  an  almost  unerring  instinct  with  us.” 

I was  abashed  at  the  boastful  tone  of  Jack.  He 
seemed*  more  flushed  and  elated  than  I had  ever  seen 
him.  * 

“ Jack’s  about  right,  Mr.  Jefferson,”  put  in  Nixon. 
“ I fail  to  remember  a single  instance  of  one  of  my 
captains  being  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  men.” 
The  members  of  Congress  had  nearly  all  crowded 
into  the  coffee  house  and  were  listening  to  the  dis- 
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course,  the  drift  of  which  Sam  Adams  changed  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  by  remarking  that  he  expected  to 
hear  of  Cornwallis  crossing  the  Delaware  any  moment. 

“ Ay,  and  run  his  beastly  hireling  Hessians  in  to 
desecrate  our  homes  and  insult  our  women ! ” said 
Nixon. 

“ His  victorious  march  through  the  Jersies  has  made 
Tories  of  half  the  Whigs,”  remarked  Jefferson. 

“ Men  who  have  been  thus  perverted,  were  never 
half  men,  friends,”  said  Morris.  “ Liberty  is  little  the 
loser  and  tyranny  less  the  gainer  by  their  change  of 
front.” 

Someone  near  the  door  at  this  made  a humorous  re- 
mark that  set  the  crowd  in  an  uproar  of  laughter. 
Though  we  did  not  catch  enough  of  the  wit’s  words  to 
fully  understand  the  point  or  know  who  he  was,  yet 
we  could  not  but  laugh  with  the  rest,  and  thenceforth 
the  noon  hour  was  spent  in  such  conviviality  as  is 
begot  of  the  impending  ruin  of  an  invading  army.  I 
was  glad  to  see  when  it  was  about  over  that  the  more 
prominent  and  active  members  of  congress  were  little 
the  worse  of  their  mirth.  Reckonings  were  paid  by 
most  in  “ bills  of  credit,”  issued  by  Congress,  the  pub- 
lic treasury  being  deplete.  Barry  and  I had  some  of 
our  last  prize  money,  which  was  paid  in  gold,  still  left, 
and  our  host’s  eyes  were  fastened  lovingly  upon  the 
guineas  which  Jack  threw  on  the  counter  in  payment 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  party.  Morris  and 
Nixon  protested  against  Barry’s  paying  the  bill,  but 
mine  host  seemed  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  stand  as 
it  was,  having  put  the  gold  in  his  pocket. 

Sam  Adams  whispered  to  Thomson  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Congress  moving  to  Baltimore  was  to  come  up 
in  the  afternoon  session  and  he’d  best  be  present.  So 
Charley  told  me  that  I must  excuse  him  till  evening, 
as  he  had  only  gotten  leave  of  absence  for  the  fore- 
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noon  so  as  to  go  aboard  and  see  me  and  Jack.  Be- 
sides, he  did  not  care  to  leave  such  an  important  meas- 
ure entirely  to  his  assistant.  Mr.  Nixon,  too,  had  his 
military  and  naval  committee  and  many  other  matters 
to  see  to. 

Having  bidden  our  political  friends  good-by,  Jack 
and  I sauntered  leisurely  down  Front,  to  Chestnut 
Street,  out  which  we  went  on  to  Chestnut  Hill. 
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MACHA  PREVENTS  A DUEL 

The  surrounding  prospect  which  Jack  and  I viewed 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  put  him  in  really  the  first 
desponding  mood  in  which  I had  ever  seen  him.  In 
the  still  October  afternoon  we  fancied  we  could  hear 
the  drum  beats  and  bugle  blasts  of  the  beleaguering 
British  army  over  on  the  Jersey  shore.  There  was  a 
thrill  of  exultant  victory  in  these  that  smote  the  heart 
in  spite  of  its  most  heroic  resistance.  Nor  was  there 
any  great  relief  in  either  the  sight  or  sound  of  the  few 
scattering  squads  of  ill-clad  militia  drilling  here  and 
there  on  vacant  spaces  around  us. 

“ I wish  to  heaven  we  were  at  say  again,  Shane,” 
said  Jack,  after  a long  ominous  silence,  “ for  there 
one  might  fight  or  run  as  chances  seem  for  or  against 
his  winnin’  or  losin’.” 

“ Is  there  no  hope  of  us  gettin’  out  in  yer  new 
frigate,  sir?  We  could  do  great  service  in  such  a 
ship,  once  well  at  say.” 

“Not  in  the  laste,  Shane.  Though  if  they  gave  me 
my  own  way,  I’d  fit  her  out  the  best  possible  within 
the  next  week  or  so  an’  cut  my  way  out  far  as  we 
could.  But  the  hon’ble  board  scouts  my  notion.” 

It  pained  me  so  to  listen  to  the  continuous  tear  in 
his  voice,  that  I made  an  effort  to  divert  his  mind  from 
the  source  of  his  sadness  by  asking  him  if  he  had  met 
any  of  our  lady  friends  yet.  My  ruse  worked  like  a 
charm.  His  face  brightened  .like  a flash  of  sunshine 
through  a rift  in  a summer  cloud.  No,  he  had  not 
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seen  any  of  them  save  his  wife.  But  there  was  no  such 
antidote  for  our  present  despondence  as  the  beauty 
and  influence  of  women.  So  he  thereupon  proposed 
that  we  go  down  to  the  work  rooms  of  the  Daughters 
of  Liberty. 

We  had  been  sitting  on  mounds  of  fallen  leaves, 
which  we  had  rounded  up  on  the  sunny  side  of  a great 
elm  tree,  smoking  cigars  left  from  a stock  taken  with 
the  Brontes.  I left  the  sylvan  seat  with  some  regret, 
for  it  was  a touch  of  stimulating  nature  for  which 
I had  for  years  been  longing,  and  every  moment  we 
had  loitered  there,  added  something  to  my  little  stock 
of  courage  and  strength. 

In  Jack’s  voice  and  sprightly  step  I could  see  that 
he  had  been  equally  benefited.  He  grew  suddenly 
reminiscent  in  his  chat  as  we  descended  the  hill  and 
prattled  away  about  our  boyhood  days,  taking  me  back 
with  him  to  Tacumshane.  The  captain  of  a company 
of  federal  troops,  in  homespun,  saluted  us  as  we  passed 
them,  on  drill  in  the  square  fronting  Carpenter’s  Hall. 
A carriage  driven  rapidly  nearly  ran  us  down  as  we 
were  crossing  over  from  the  north  to  south  side  of  Chest- 
nut Street,  corner  of  Fourth.  Jack,  with  his  self-pos- 
sessed intrepidity,  seized  the  nigh  horse’s  bridle,  bring- 
ing them  to  a stand  with  a threat  to  knock  the  negro 
off  the  box  for  his  careless  driving. 

“ Oh,  do  please  forgive  him  for  this  time,  Captain 
Barry!  ” spoke  the  voice  of  Macha  Nixon  ere  either  of 
us  had  looked  to  see  who  were  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle. 

“ We  had  heard  of  your  arrival  and  could  not  re- 
strain our  desire  of  seeing  you  till  evening,  Shane,” 
appealed  Macha  with  a look  that  was  meet  payment 
for  an  age  of  exile,  “ do  let  the  horse  go,  Jack,  and 
both  of  you  get  in  the  carriage  and  ride  up  to  the  work 
rooms  with  us.” 
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“ Beg  pardon,  ladies,”  said  Jack,  letting  go  the 
bridle  and  raising  his  hat.  “ What  a stupid  dunce  am 
I not  to  have  known  the  horses  at  laste.”  Jack  and  I 
sprang  into  the  double-seated  carriage. 

“ Hast  credited  me  in  yer  heart  with  the  last  two 
King’s  ships  we  sent  in  as  prizes,  Macha  ? ” I whispered 
as  the  carriage  pulled  up  at  the  door.  The  ear  into 
which  I whispered  turned  the  color  of  the  inner  lip  of 
a sea  shell,  as  she  nodded  her  assent. 

The  reception  given  us  as  we  went  in  was  little  short 
of  an  ovation  and  the  maids  and  matrons  each  in  their 
divers  ways  paid  us  their  homage.  The  floors  were 
strewn  with  shirts  and  under  garments  for  men  in  all 
forms  of  making  and  in  almost  every  color  of  the  rain- 
bow. After  we  had  been  presented  to  those  of  the 
daughters  whom  we  had  hitherto  not  met,  we  were  in- 
vited to  be  seated  upon  the  one  of  the  several  high 
backed  settles  upon  which  Macha  and  Miss  Keen  sat 
at  their  work.  Macha  appeared  to  be  mistress  of  the 
business  and  stepped  over  to  a long  table  under  the 
farther  window  to  give  some  directions  to  a couple  of 
middle-aged  matrons  who  were  cutting  and  basting  to- 
gether the  garments  ready  for  making  up. 

Macha  presently  came  over  and  sat  down  on  my 
left  and  began  her  work,  I bided  my  time  for  getting 
in  the  words  I wished  to  say  to  her.  But  tongues  flew 
faster  than  needles  and  I soon  learned  that  I must  wait 
for  a better  occasion,  even  while  Jack  let  fly  volleys 
of  pretty  compliments  to  one  and  another  of  the  girls 
near  him. 

When  it  grew  so  dark  that  they  could  see  to  work 
no  longer,  nothing  would  do  Macha  but  that  Jack  and 
I go  home  with  her  to  supper.  Her  carriage  was  at 
the  door  when  we  went  out.  There  was  ample  room 
in  the  seats  for  six,  she  insisted,  and  would  have  her 
friends  Miss  Clymer  and  Miss  Austin  go  too.  Miss 
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Austin  declined,  insisting  that  we  were  well  paired,  and 
she  would  only  be  in  the  way.  Macha  hoped  that  she 
would  at  least  let  her  have  the  pleasure  of  driving  her 
home,  but  she  only  bade  us  a cordial  good-by,  with 
a furtive  look  at  Jack,  and  went  on  up  Chestnut  Street 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  headed  that  way. 

Macha  and  Jack  sat  together  in  the  front  seat. 
Jack  spoke  of  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  pair  of  fine  bay 
horses. 

“ Yes,  Jack,”  said  she,  “ they’re  about  all  we  have 
left  of  our  little  pomp  of  the  time  of  peace.  John, 
months  ago,  wanted  to  turn  them  over  to  Colonel  Pen- 
rose for  his  troopers,  but  I could  not  part  with  them, 
though  I fear  His  not  long  before  they  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  — perhaps  the  hireling  Hessians.  You 
know  John  has  his  own  saddle  horse,  which  he  will  use 
when  he  is  ordered  to  the  fighting  line.  The  bays  were 
never  broken  to  the  saddle  and  I guess  ’twould  be  a 
breakneck  business  breaking  them.” 

“ It  would  for  me,  Pm  sure,”  replied  Jack,  “ who 
was  never  on  a saddle.” 

We  found  John  in  the  library  as  we  came  in,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  the  nice  carved  oak  furniture 
had  been  replaced  by  cheap  pine  articles.  John  had 
been  writing,  and  it  was  some  moments  ere  the  grave 
expression  of  his  face  disappeared.  Macha  chid  him 
for  bringing  home  the  dismal  outlook  of  the  federal 
cause.  “ You  should  leave  all  that  at  headquarters, 
John,  just  as  Jack  and  Shane  leave  theirs  aboard  the 
Lexington.” 

“ They  have  seen  too  little  of  women  to  know  how 
well  they  can  preach  — and  how  ill  they  practice,”  he 
bantered,  brightening  up. 

“ Troth,  they  bate  us  at  both,  sir,”  rejoined  Barry, 
" as  far  as  my  small  experience  enables  me  to  know.” 

“ We  owe  you  something  for  that,  Jack,”  said 
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Macha,  taking  off  her  turban  and  wrap  and  helping 
Miss  Keen  with  hers,  “ keep  him  down  to  his  bearings, 
as  you  sailors  say,  while  we  look  about  supper.” 

The  moment  the  girls  had  shut  the  dining-room  door 
on  themselves  Nixon  was  a changed  man.  “ ’Twill  kill 
her,  Jack,  to  see  the  old  home  thrown  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ribald  British  or  perhaps  Hessian  of- 
ficers,” he  said  ruefully. 

“ That’s  a calamity  we  should  all  die  to  avert,  sir,” 
returned  Jack  resolutely,  “ an’  ye  may  rest  aisy  that 
His  Exc’llency’s  doin’  all  possible  to  flank  the  enemy. 
For  myself,  sir,  if  the  hon’ble  board  lets  me  take  my 
own  course  to  meet  them,  ’twill  be  over  the  wreck  of 
the  Effingham  that  Admiral  Howe’s  fleet  must  pass 
the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill.” 

I had  never  before  seen  Jack  in  such  frenzy. 

“ What  can  a couple  of  thousand  half-famished,  half- 
armed militia  do  against  the  well-disciplined  army  of 
Cornwallis,  ten  thousand  strong,  Jack,  with  only  the 
Delaware  between  us  ? ” 

“ They  can  die  flightin’  for  their  country  at  laste, 
sir.” 

“ His  Exc’llency  has  better  sense  than  to  sacrifice 
his  men  so  foolishly,  Jack.” 

Jack’s  face  was  aflame  with  rage.  This  man  who, 
in  action  with  a King’s  ship,  was  as  cool  and  self-pos- 
sessed as  if  he  were  on  a morning  walk  along  a spring 
meadow  was  now  overcome  by  his  passion.  “ Ye  may 
call  it  what  ye  plase,  sir,”  he  said,  “ but  ye  forget,  sir, 
that  I wear  the  uniform  of  the  continental  navy  an’ 
as  a gentleman,  must  ask  ye  to  name  someone  to  meet 
my  friend  Lef tenant  Mulloney,  who  will  be  plased  to 
oblige  me  by  his  service  in  arrangin’  preliminaries  for 
settlement  of  this  matter  of  honor,  sir.” 

“ Zounds,  but  you  have  flew  off  on  a wild  tangent 
in  fighting  the  enemy,  Jack!”  retorted  Nixon,  half 
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jesting  at  first,  “ but  since  you  are  thirsting  for  free- 
mens5 blood,  as  well  as  for  British  an5  Hessian,  my 
friend  Charley  Thomson  will — 55 

“ What’s  all  this  angry  talk  about  among  such 
friends?”  questioned  Macha  indignantly,  coming 
hastily  in  upon  the  scene.  “ You  need  all  your  strength 
and  blood  for  the  enemy  that’s  at  our  very  doors,  with- 
out wasting  it  upon  one  another.” 

“ True,  for  you,  Macha,”  said  I,  encouraged  by  her 
scathing  look  at  the  two  disputants. 

“ ’Twas  all  my  fault,  Macha,”  said  Jack,  stepping 
forward  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  in  sup- 
pliant posture,  “ an’  if  ye  can  pardon  such  vile  dis- 
regard of  yer  kindness  and  hospitality,  I promise  never 
to  offend  aither  of  ye  more.” 

“ O fudge,  stand  up ! ” said  she,  reaching  him  her 
hand,  “ ’twas  not  my  brave  Jack  who  spoke  those  angry 
words.  Come  now,  you  two  must  make  up  on  the  spot. 
We  have  too  much  at  stake  to  quarrel  amongst  our- 
selves.” She  led  him  over  to  where  her  brother  sat. 
He  stood  up  and  took  Barry’s  outstretched  hand  just 
as  Miss  Keen  came  in  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
Barry’s  apology  was  cordially  accepted  and  then  we 
all  went  in  to  supper. 
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Though  I had  sat  beside  Macha  at  the  table  and  she 
was  as  gracious  and  cordial  hearted  as  one  could  wish, 
I was,  nevertheless,  hindered,  by  the  continuous  prattle 
of  the  company  from  getting  in  a quiet  word  with  her 
on  the  matter  of  greatest  moment  to  me.  But,  as  par- 
tial payment  for  this  great  loss,  I was  pleased  to  see 
that,  ere  the  repast  was  over,  the  most  amicable  rela- 
tion between  Jack  and  Nixon  had  been  reestablished. 
They,  in  fact,  had  become  more  friendly  in  their  ways 
and  discourse  than  I had  hitherto  seen  them. 

Some  while  after  we  had  gone  into  the  parlor,  Miss 
Keen  entertaining  us  at  the  spinet,  I renewed  my  im- 
portunity to  Macha  to  consent  to  have  our  marriage 
solemnized  early  as  possible.  A man  needed  the  full 
power  of  a woman’s  love  to  hold  him  up  to  his  best  at 
such  a crisis. 

“We  have  no  time  or  energy  to  lavish  on  such  dalli- 
ance till  we  have  won  our  liberty,  Shane,”  she  whispered 
softly. 

u ’Tis  only  because  ye  can’t  feel  with  a man’s  heart 
and  see  with  a man’s  eye  that  ye  cling  to  yer  cruel  pur- 
pose.” 

" Holy  Mother  forbid  that  you  would  wish  me  to 
feel  with  the  like,  Shane,”  she  reproached,  “ Jack  and 
you  seem  all  out  of  sorts  with  high  strung  notions  of 
late.” 

u Call  it  what  ye  plase,  Macha,  but  don’t  for  pity’s 
sake  tell  me  that  ye’d  have  me  love  ye  less,  for  then 
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divil  a much  would  I care  whither  it  was  Whig  or  Tory, 
King  or  Congress  that  ruled  the  land.” 

Her  head  fell  over  against  my  breast,  and  I felt  her 
fingers  toying  with  the  shock  of  hair  growing  down 
the  back  of  my  neck.  Well,  I was  human,  and  being 
so  my  lips  somehow  touched  her  cheek,  and  just  then 
the  music  stopped  and  all  eyes  were  focused  upon  us. 

“ No  wonder  thou’rt  tired  to  death,  poor  soul,”  said 
Miss  Keen,  as  Macha  sat  upright  quickly,  as  if  recov- 
ering from  an  overwhelming  weariness,  “ such  restless 
toil  will  break  thee  down  altogether,  Macha.” 

“ ’Twas  only  a passing  weakness,  Alice  dear,”  brush- 
ing back  a fugitive  lock  of  hair  with  admirable  non- 
chalance, “ should  I not  be  as  strong  for  toil  as  thee  ? 
Surely  I rest  as  much.” 

“ ’Tis  time  lost  in  hopin’  to  rest  the  body,  Macha,” 
put  in  Jack  archly,  “ while  the  heart’s  unsettled.” 

“ Hast  turned  psychologist,  Jack?”  questioned 
Macha,  facing  him  with  glowing  raillery,  “ and  wilt 
vanquish  us  with  thy  repartee  as  thou  dost  a King’s 
ship  with  thy  broadsides  ? ” 

“ No,  faith,  Macha.  I’d  be  a fool  to  face  that  to 
which  Van  Tromp  or  Nelson  would  have  struck  before 
clearin’  decks  for  action.” 

When  the  laughter  which  this  banter  evoked  was 
over,  Nixon  got  up  and  invited  his  sister  to  take  the 
seat  at  the  spinet,  which  Miss  Keen  had  left.  Macha 
made  some  excuses  about  being  out  of  practice,  as  well 
as  having  a cold.  But  on  the  request  of  the  rest  of  us, 
she  consented. 

Miss  Keen  got  up  to  go  home  at  nine  o’clock.  Jack 
offered  his  services  to  escort  her,  but  Nixon  would  not 
have  her  walk  and  stepped  out  to  order  the  chaise  to 
the  door. 

I had,  of  course,  hoped  for  a quiet  talk  with  Macha 
when  the  rest  had  gone,  but  I now  saw  in  her  face  that 
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she  wished  me  to  go  with  Jack  when  he  was  bidding 
them  good  night,  shortly  after  Miss  Keen’s  departure. 
I went  straight  aboard  the  brig,  looking  in  at  Peg 
Mullin’s  on  the  way  down,  to  see  who  was  there. 

Next  forenoon  when  we  were  at  morning  drill,  a 
messenger  came  on  board  with  a sealed  message  from 
the  naval  committee  for  the  captain.  He  opened  it 
where  we  stood  on  the  quarter  deck  directing  the  ex- 
ercises, and  having  read  it,  tucked  it  in  his  coat  pocket. 
When  the  drill  was  over,  he  ordered  all  hands  mustered 
aft  and  read  the  message  to  the  crowd,  the  substance 
of  which  was  that  Lieutenant  Johnston  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Lexington.  After  a 
brief  silence,  during  which  there  were  feelings  of  re- 
gret pictured  on  every  face  in  the  crowd,  the  bossin’s 
mate,  a stout  sun  bronzed  seaman,  stepped  out  a pace 
in  front  of  the  rest  and  asked  leave  to  speak  a word. 
Jack  nodded  his  assent  to  my  look  of  inquiry,  and  I 
replied,  “ Yes,  speak  out,  Harry.” 

“ I speak  fur  all  hands,  don’t  I,  lads  P ” he  went  on, 
tucking  his  cap  mechanically  under  his  left  arm. 

“ Yes ! Yes ! Yes ! Heave  ahead,  Harry ! ” came 
from  the  crowd  without  a dissenting  voice,  44  but  no 
pipin’  yer  eye  here,  bully ! ” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Mulloney,  sir,”  continued  Harry,  scrap- 
ing the  deck  with  his  left  foot,  “ us  chaps  all  want  to 
go  with  Capt’n  Barry  an’  yerself,  sir.  We  have  done 
some  fairish  fightin’  under  ye,  sir,  an’  want  to  fight  the 
war  to  a finish  where  yer  on  deck,  sir ! ” 

I was,  of  course,  touched  so  deeply  by  the  honest  fel- 
low’s simple  words  that  I was  for  the  moment  in  no 
mood  for  speech,  and  from  Jack’s  look,  I took  him  to 
be  no  less  affected  than  I. 

“ The  capt’n  himself  will  answer,  Harry,”  I finally 
said. 

“ This  is  our  greatest  victory,  lads,”  said  Jack,  ad- 
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dressing  the  crowd  with  more  of  a rhetorical  flourish 
than  I had  looked  for  in  him ; “ I will  do  my  best  to 
have  ye  all  with  me  aboard  another  ship,  but  if  the 
hon’ble  naval  board  shall  decide  that  ye  remain  aboard 
here,  we  shall  look  to  hear  of  yer  continued  valor  under 
other  officers.” 

The  crowd  cheered  and  then  I ordered  them  piped 
down  to  dinner. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast  on  board  the  Lex- 
ington, we  began  the  transfer  of  our  men  and  effects 
to  the  Effingham.  We  were  much  disappointed  at 
finding  that  the  Effingham’s  only  armament  was  eight 
sixes  on  the  spar  deck  and  some  small  arms,  though  she 
was  otherwise  a good  ship  that  had  been  built  for  the 
Pennsylvania  state  navy.  Being  more  than  thrice  the 
dimensions  of  the  Lexington,  our  quarters  were  equally 
larger  and  more  comfortable.  The  one  thing  that 
Barry  regretted  was  the  lack  of  guns  suitable  to  the 
size  of  his  ship.  He  urged  the  naval  committee  to 
permit  him  to  take  the  long  tom  out  of  the  Lexing- 
ton and  let  him  have  a couple  of  eights  from  one  of 
the  shore  batteries  and  permit  him  to  start  down  on  a 
cruise.  But  they  would  not  consent  and  assured  him 
that  such  course  at  that  time  would  be  little  better 
than  turning  his  ship  over  to  the  enemy,  as  Admiral 
Howe’s  fleet  must  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  We 
were  so  busy  from  day  to  day  in  getting  things  in  ship 
shape  on  board  that  time  passed  pretty  lively  for  the 
first  couple  of  weeks. 

The  ship  lying  in  the  stream  off  Arch  Street,  it  was 
not  so  handy  about  running  on  shore  when  one  wished 
to,  but  I called  in  at  the  coffee  house  twice  a week  and 
met  my  shore  friends  there  and  at  John  Nixon’s. 
Macha,  though  she  seeriied  really  more  kind  to  me  than 
ever,  adroitly  evaded  a private  interview.  Again  and 
again  I importuned  her  to  tell  me  her  reasons,  getting 
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no  more  definite  answer  than  a pleading  look  or  a ques- 
tion about  the  latest  news  from  Washington  and  Sulli- 
van, Some  days  later,  November  twelfth,  as  I remem- 
ber, the  fleet  in  the  lower  Delaware  was  ordered  by  the 
naval  committee  up  to  Philadelphia.  Great  fears  were 
had  that  Admiral  Howe’s  fleet  would  be  upon  them 
ere  the  orders  reached  them.  The  Lexington  had 
meantime  been  refitted  and  put  to  sea  on  a cruise. 
Scarcely  a day  now  passed  without  some  fresh,  startling 
report  of  the  movements  of  the  invading  army  and 
navy  being  spread  amongst  the  Whigs.  Yet  amidst 
the  despairing  fears  of  the  populace,  there  were  more 
hopeful  tones  and  defiant  sentiments  to  the  debates  and 
speeches  in  congress.  Charley  Thomson  assured  me 
that  at  almost  the  same  hour  when  in  a hopeless  mo- 
ment Washington  exclaimed,  “ In  ten  days  this  army 
will  have  ceased  to  exist  ...  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  tether ! ” Congress  resolved  to  defend  Philadelphia 
“ to  the  last  extremity.”  Patriotic  appeals  to  the  peo- 
ple were  adopted  and  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  re- 
organization of  the  army  actively  begun.  Bounties  of 
money  and  land  were  offered  as  greater  inducements 
to  men  to  enlist.  But  as  autumn  passed  and  winter 
came  in,  the  enlistments  were  discouragingly  few.  The 
fact  was,  there  was  neither  money  nor  material  to 
rightly  clothe  and  equip  men  for  the  field  and  a winter 
encampment. 

On  board  the  Effingham  we  had  done  about  all  that 
was  possible  with*  the  resources  at  hand.  She  was, 
in  fact,  in  as  good  fighting  trim  as  she  could  be  put  with 
the  few  guns  we  had.  The  Washington,  thirty-two 
gun  frigate,  Captain  Read,  and  several  small  armed 
continental  vessels  lay  near  us,  none  of  which  were  half 
armed,  but  all  re.ady  and  eager  to  contest  the  approach 
of  Howe’s  fleet. 

It  was  so  bleak  and  blustering  afloat  on  the  morning 
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of  December  the  twelfth,  that  I was  glad  to  have  a 
little  business  on  shore,  ordering  some  duck  for  the 
sail  maker  and  getting  myself  measured  by  a tailor  for 
a suit  of  new  uniform,  ordered  by  the  naval  committee. 
The  river  was  skimmed  slightly  over  with  ice,  and  mine 
being  the  first  boat  to  pass  that  way  that  morning, 
we  made  slow  headway,  having  to  break  the  ice  ahead 
of  the  cutter  with  oars.  On  finally  getting  ashore, 
pretty  well  chilled  through,  I walked  briskly  toward 
the  coffee  house  to  warm  myself  up  and  get  a hot  rum 
before  going  about  my  other  business.  As  I turned 
the  corner  of  Arch  and  Front  Streets,  who  should  I 
run  across  going  the  other  way  but  Charley  Thom- 
son? 

“ Well  met,  Shane.  The  top  of  the  morning  to  ye,” 
said  he,  all  nerved  up.  “ I was  on  the  way  down  to 
hail  ye  an*  take  a run  aboard  to  see  ye  an*  Jack  an* 
give  ye  the  news  ahead  of  the  official  dispatch  that’ll 
shortly  be  on  the  road  to  all  officers  ashore  an’  afloat.” 
“ What  news,  Charley?  Don’t  keep  one  in  such  hell- 
ish suspense ! ” 

“ Congress  leaves  for  Baltimore  under  the  advice  of 
Generals  Putnam  an’  Mifflin,  who  believe  that  Corn- 
wallis may  attack  the  city  any  hour.” 

“ Faith,  that’s  nothin’  to  be  alarmed  at,  Charley.  I 
have  been  lookin’  for  that  this  month  past.” 

“ The  Whigs  are  complately  disheartened  and  the 
loyalists  are  becomin’  so  active  that  General  Putnam, 
whom  you  know  has  charge  of  fortifyin’  and  defendin’ 
the  city,  fears  an  uprisin’  any  moment.” 

“ It’s  time  enough  to  repel  the  divil  when  ye  meet 
him,  Charley,”  said  I,  feigning  what  unconcern  I could, 
“ come  up  to  Pegg  Mullin’s  an’  take  somethin’  to  tauten 
up  yer  courage  a bit ! ” 

“ We  have  more  weighty  concarns  to  attend  to, 
Shane.  I may  be  on  the  road  before  noon,  an’  have 
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much  to  look  to  an’  my  few  closest  friends  to  see.  So 
I bid  ye  farewell,  Shane,  an’  come  what  may,  I look 
to  hear  of  ye  bearin’  yerself  manfully  through  thick 
an’  thin.” 

He  had  been  shaking  both  my  hands  for  a minute  or 
more  when  he  suddenly  released  them  and  started 
briskly  up  Arch  Street.  I took  his  advice  and  went 
on  down  to  the  naval  storehouse  to  see  about  the  duck. 
By  the  time  I had  finished  my  business  there  and  started 
for  the  tailor’s  on  Second  Street  near  Walnut,  the  city 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a paroxysm  of  excitement. 
Mobs  of  exulting  loyalists  roistered  about,  hooting  and 
jeering  at  dejected  Whigs.  They  were  mostly  women 
and  children.  The  Tories  were  well  clad  in  garments 
of  imported  goods  and  scoffed  at  the  homely  homespun 
worn  by  the  others. 

When  I came  to  the  tailor’s  shop,  my  mind  was  in 
a burning  ferment  at  the  sight  of  men  and  women, 
who  were  yesterday  regarded  as  steadfast  patriots, 
turned  outspoken  loyalists.  Even  Conyers,  the  dapper 
little  tailor,  said,  as  he  took  my  measure,  “ It’s  a pity 
such  a fine  gentleman  as  yerself  was  not  in  the  King’s 
navy,  sir.  We’ll  ’ave  a great  display  of  splendid  uni- 
forms, sir,  w’en  Lord  ’Owe’s  great  fleet  fills  the  river 
’alf  way  from  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill.” 

“ What’s  come  over  yer,  Conyers  ? ” said  I,  stepping 
down  from  the  box  upon  which  he  had  put  me  stand- 
ing. “ Damn  it,  man,  it’s  not  a week  since  I heard  ye 
shoutin’  yerself  hoarse  for  liberty!  I’ll  have  no  time- 
servin’  traitor  make  clothes  for  me ! ” 

“ All’s  one  to  me,  sir,”  stiffly,  “ we’ll  ’ave  more  than 
we  can  do  the  moment  ’Is  Majesty’s  ships  an’  army 
come,  an’  get  paid  in  good  honest  guineas.  Yer  bills 
of  paper  credit’ll  be  worthless  when  congress  runs 
away,  an’  they’re  goin’  this  very  day,  I ’ear,  sir.” 

The  fellow’s  effrontery  provoked  me  so  that  I seized 
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him  by  the  collar  and  shook  and  whirled  him  about 
until  he  begged  for  mercy. 

“ Now,  sir,  come  along  with  me,”  said  I,  dragging 
him  out  of  the  door,  44  ye’ll  make  a very  good  target  to 
stop  a British  ball  from  killin’  a better  man,  but  ye 
shall  not  stay  here  to  betray  the  cause  that  ye  so  loudly 
professed  to  have  at  heart.” 

He  begged  me  to  let  him  go  back  into  his  shop  to 
get  his  surtout,  or  he  would  perish  with  the  cold,  but 
I was  bent  that  he  should  have  some  of  the  craven  de- 
ceit chilled  out  of  his  bones.  He  knew  me  too  well  to 
make  any  resistance,  so  I kept  him  on  a lively  walk  up 
Second  Street,  till  meeting  a company  of  continental 
troops,  I turned  him  over  to  the  captain,  with  a brief 
account  of  the  fellow’s  recreancy,  telling  him  to  deal 
with  him  as  he  deemed  best. 

When  I came  out  of  the  agitation  of  mind  into  which 
Conyers  had  thrown  me,  I changed  my  course  for  the 
naval  committee’s  office.  Here  I was  lucky  enough  to 
meet  Barry  and  Robert  Morris.  They  greeted  me 
pleasantly,  and  went  on  talking  of  the  stirring  events 
of  the  day.  Morris  maintained  a placid  exterior  and 
spoke  with  his  customary  deliberation,  yet  I could  see 
that  he  was  much  agitated  within.  A ship’s  deck  was 
the  only  place  where  Jack  was  fully  himself.  He  was 
now  more  nervous  than  I had  ever  seen  him.  Morris, 
George  Walton  and  George  Clymer  were  to  remain 
in  Philadelphia  to  act  for  congress  during  its  absence. 

Morris  gave  Jack  no  hope  of  there  being  guns  and 
ammunition  in  sight  for  the  Effingham.  Any  for- 
midable naval  resistance  to  Admiral  Howe’s  fleet  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  with 
the  continental  ships  was  to  move  them  up  river  in  sea- 
son out  of  reach  of  the  British  fleet.  But  the  naval 
committee  would  act  on  the  matter  in  season. 

“ Then  if  we  can  do  no  sarvice  by  say,”  said  Jack, 
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after  listening  to  Morris,  “ perhaps  we  may  be  let 
board  our  fightin’  tacks  ashore,  sir?  ” 

Morris  smiled  grimly.  “ If  I understand  thy  nau- 
tical speech  aright,  wouldst  do  some  shore  service  for 
the  present,  Captain?  ” he  questioned. 

“ Faith,  that’s  my  manin’,  sir,  though  I fear  we’ll 
make  almost  as  awkward  work  of  it  as  a fish  out  of 
water,  till  we  get  broke  in  a bit.” 

Morris  laughed.  “ A winter’s  campaign  aboard 
ship  is,  I grant,  in  many  respects  more  comfortable 
than  on  shore,  camped  on  frozen  ground,  sir.  But 
Mr.  Mulloney  and  you  and  the  young  Virginians  are 
so  full  of  warm  young  blood  that  an  active  bout  ashore 
will  be  only  a pleasant  change  for  you.  I will  be 
pleased  to  introduce  you  to  General  Putnam,  who  will 
be  glad  to  meet  your  wishes,  Captain.  We’ll  meet  him 
at  Liberty  Hall  this  afternoon,  where  we  will  go  to  see 
congress  off  for  Baltimore.” 

“ We’d  best  step  down  to  Pegg  Mullin’s  for  dinner ' 
then,  sir,”  said  Jack,  looking  at  his  watch.  “ It’s  a 
quarter  of  twelve  now  and  I dare  say  we’ll  meet  most 
of  the  congressmen  there.” 

“ You’ll  meet  most  of  those  from  other  colonies,  but 
I must  go  home,  Captain,  as  my  people  will  be  looking 
for  me.” 

I bade  them  good  morning  and  started  out  briskly. 
Cold  as  it  was,  every  soul  in  the  city  seemed  to  be  out 
in  the  streets,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  women 
and  children,  for  the  able  bodied  men  had  mostly  taken 
sides  with  the  King  or  colonists  and  were  in  camp  with 
Washington’s  or  Howe’s  army.  The  active  morning’s 
running  about  and  frosty  wind  had  given  me  a sharp 
appetite.  I was  also  eager  to  see  how  the  adverse  turn 
of  things  was  taking  effect  on  some  of  the  more  policy 
shaping  members  of  congress,  whom  I had  met,  that 
might  chance  to  be  in  the  coffee  house.  Sam  Adams’ 
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red  cloak  and^cocked  hat  were  the  first  objects  that 
met  my  eyes  as  I went  in.  His  kindly  eyes  caught  and 
held  me,  and  he  invited  me  up  to  the  table  where  he 
sat  with  Jefferson  and  two  others,  whom  I did  not 
know. 

“ We’re  finishing  an  early  dinner,  Mulloney,”  said 
Adams,  after  presenting  me  to  his  company,  “ so’s  to 
be  ready  for  an  early  start.  Hast  heard,  I suppose, 
that  we’re  retiring  to  Baltimore.  But  we’ll  come  back, 
sir  — we’ll  come  back!  We  have  infinite  confidence  in 
our  army  — and  navy.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  have 
great  aid  from  France.”  His  florid  face  brightened 
with  fervor  and  his  fine,  well-poised  head  trembled  in- 
cessantly as  he  spoke. 

“ It’s  a loss  to  our  cause  that  you  didn’t  get  to  sea 
in  your  new  ship,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said  Jefferson. 
“ Captain  Barry  would  have  given  the  enemy  another 
series  of  surprises.” 

“ Yes,  gentlemen,”  I returned,  “ the  say  is  our  ac- 
customed field  of  action,  but  we  hope  to  be  of  some 
sarvice  ashore.” 

They  now  got  up  to  go,  bidding  me  a cordial  good- 
by  and  hoping  to  meet  me  when  the  struggle  was  over. 
I ate  hurriedly  and  hastened  on  board. 
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I MEET  GENERAL  WASHINGTON  AFTER  A GREAT  VICTORY 

Most  of  our  men  aboard  the  Effingham  had  the 
sailors’  dislike  for  inland  campaigning,  but  they  set 
about  rigging  themselves  up  for  it  with  more  alacrity 
than  I had  at  first  hoped.  As  for  the  officers,  they  took 
a more  cheerful  view  of  it,  and  Dale  and  Goodrich 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a pleasant  change.  For  myself, 
I would  by  far  preferred  to  have  gone  on  a winter’s 
cruise  on  a most  tempestuous  coast  with  a good  ship’s 
deck  instead  of  frozen  ground  under  me.  But  I ap- 
peared to  regard  it  as  a delightful  change  and  at  our 
mess  table,  prattled  about  the  hundred  and  one  strange 
adventures  to  be  anticipated.  We  had  been  hearing 
of  some  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  British  and 
Hessian  soldiers  in  the  Jersies,  and,  much  as  I dis- 
liked soldiering,  I was  very  glad  of  the  prospect  of 
having  a rap  at  them  some  way  or  other. 

Another  week  of  waiting  brought  about  a much 
brighter  prospect  for  our  cause.  The  news  that  Wash- 
ington was  planning  a surprise  of  the  British  and  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  Burlington  and  Bordentown,  in  the 
Jersies,  infused  fresh  spirits  into  all  of  us.  The  fact 
that  His  Excellency  was  in  camp  at  Neshaming  near 
Bristol,  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  with  the  river  full 
of  floating  ice  between  him  and  the  foe  was  no  damper 
on  our  ardor.  Barry  assured  us  that  by  the  time 
Washington  was  ready  to  make  his  strategic  move- 
ment, he  would  have  no  less  than  five  thousand  men 
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strong  in  his  ranks.  Generals  Sullivan  and  Green  were 
to  assist  His  Excellency  in  leading  the  main  body  of  his 
army  upon  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  Captain  Read  was 
made  captain  of  a shore  battery. 

Macha  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  brighter  outlook. 
At  first  she  seemed  prone  to  beguile  me  with  a laugh 
at  the  idea  of  Jack  and  me  going  for  soldiers,  but  I soon 
saw  beneath  her  well-feigned  mirth  that  she  had  inner 
apprehensions  of  greater  danger  than  that  which  we 
had  met,  or  were  likely  to  meet,  at  sea.  John  had 
gone  into  camp  with  his  company  a little  beyond  Ger- 
mantown. They  were  busy  throwing  up  earthwork 
fortifications,  though  the  frost  rendered  it  slow  busi- 
ness. Jack’s  wife  had  come  to  live  with  Macha  since 
John  had  gone,  though  he  came  home  nearly  every 
night,  and  Miss  Keen  and  Miss  Austin  spent  most  of 
their  evenings  there. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  their  having  been  caught 
in  such  fashion  with  the  enemy  that  made  Dale  and 
Goodrich  a bit  shy  about  asking  for  liberty.  They 
seemed  bent  upon  wiping  out  any  suspicion  or  distrust 
their  former  actions  might  have  registered  against  them 
by  closer  application  to  their  duties.  Dale  stood  my 
banter  very  well  about  the  ungallantry  of  his  conduct 
in  thus  absenting  himself  from  the  company  of  some 
charming  girls,  upon  whom  he  had  made  such  favora- 
ble and  abiding  impressions,  which  was  very  true,  for 
Miss  Austin  always  inquired  about  him.  I had  now 
about  despaired  of  changing  Macha’s,  to  me,  absurd, 
determination  of  deferring  our  marriage  till  the  war 
was  over.  It  was,  of  course,  the  manifest  pain  that 
my  importunities  and  doubtings  of  the  sincerity  of  her 
love  gave  her,  that  made  me  desist.  I had  all  along 
hoped  that  the  powerful  object  lesson  of  Jack’s  case 
would  finally  free  her  mind  of  its  error  and  I was  con- 
tent that  I had  a true  friend  and  wise  advocate  in  Mrs. 
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Barry.  But  as  I look  back  upon  it  all  now,  I am  cer- 
tain that  no  human  power  could  have  changed  the  dear 
girl’s  strange  notion. 

When  it  became  known  that  Cornwallis  was  only 
waiting  for  the  Delaware  to  freeze  over  so  that  he 
might  make  a more  certain  capture  of  Philadelphia  by 
marching  his  army  in  a body  across  the  ice,  we  grew 
still  more  impatient  to  get  Washington’s  orders  to 
march.  There  was  talk  of  debarking  us  to  camp  on 
shore,  but  Barry  managed  to  have  us  permitted  to  re- 
main on  board  till  the  time  of  crossing  came  and  prac- 
tice our  military  drill  on  the  ship’s  deck.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  of  waiting,  orders  came  from  the 
naval  committee  for  Dale  and  Goodrich  to  be  turned 
over  to  Captain  Read.  They  were  both  sorry  enough 
to  leave  us.  Dale,  in  particular,  seemed  sorely  hurt  by 
the  transfer. 

“ The  authorities,  of  course,  have  good  reason  to 
doubt  my  patriotism,  sir,”  said  he  to  me  confidentially, 
“ but  they  shall  see  that  the  mistake  of  the  boy  is  not 
treachery  of  the  man.” 

“ Ye’ll  find  few  men  like  Jack  Barry  in  talcin’  every 
man  as  he  is,  Dale,”  said  I,  “ ye  must  let  time  and  yer 
own  deeds  tache  them  what  ye  are  — they  are  yer  only 
sure  vindicators.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  Christmas,  Barry 
told  me  that  General  Putnam  had  put  us  in  Colonel 
Griffin’s  militia.  It  had  been  whispered  about  at  the 
coffee  house  during  last  evening  that  Washington  had 
decided  to  make  his  attack  on  Christmas  night,  when 
the  Hessians  would  probably  be  well  on  in  their  cups 
after  the  day’s  feasting.  We  were  all  to  remain  on 
board  Christmas  day,  waiting  orders  to  move  at  any 
moment.  I was,  of  course,  grieved  to  be  so  near  Macha 
and  yet  not  permitted  to  see  her  on  that  day,  but  Jack 
promised  to  explain  matters  to  her  so  that  she  could 
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not  blame  me  for  any  neglect  or  loss  of  any  chance  to 
pay  her  my  devotion  on  the  eve  of  my  departure. 

We  had  cut  up  the  frigate’s  light  sails  to  make  tents 
for  our  field  service  and  had  our  ships’  cooking  and 
mess  gear  all  packed  up  ready  for  a start  by  noon  on 
Christmas  day,  and  a cold  blustering  day  it  was.  Jack 
came  on  board  about  five  with  the  stirring  news  that 
we  would  start  in  our  boats  right  away  after  dark. 
Cans  was  the  only  heart-broken  man  amongst  the 
eighty-three  of  us.  He  bewailed  the  poor  pass  to 
which  " the  blamed  sobering  business  ” was  sure  to 
bring  his  captain  and  himself.  Barry  told  him  he 
was  not  obliged  to  go  if  he  dreaded  it  like  that.  But 
the  faithful  negro  said  that  he  could  not  “ rest  in  com- 
fort abo’d  ship  while  his  cap’n  was  mawchin’  ober  the 
frozen  snowy  Jersey  plain.”  How  could  he  live  with- 
out his  being  on  hand  to  see  that  he  had  a drop  of  hot 
refreshments  when  cold  and  fatigued,  and  to  keep  his 
clothes  clean  and  dry?  This  devotion  of  Cans  to  Jack 
was  a lucky  thing  for  me,  for  I was  sure  to  come  in  for 
a share  of  the  best  that  was  going. 

The  night  set  in  with  an  overcast  sky  and  the  dark- 
ness had  scarcely  shut  out  all  but  the  lights  of  the 
city  from  our  view  when  snow  began  to  fall.  Our  cut- 
ters and  launch  were  alongside  with  everything  on 
board.  Then  the  signal  from  shore  was  given  to  start. 
The  tide  was  luckily  running  flood  and  carried  us  up 
river  as  we  made  our  way  slowly  across  through  the 
floating  ice.  Having  landed  our  supplies,  the  boats 
were  sent  straight  back  to  Philadelphia  for  loads  of 
Griffin’s  militia.  A part  of  them,  about  three  hundred, 
in  flat  boats  and  bateaux,  landed  shortly  after  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  four  hundred  came  over  in  our  boats. 
As  soon  as  our  supplies  had  been  loaded  on  mule  carts 
that  were  on  hand,  furnished  by  some  Whig  farmers 
of  the  Jersey  side,  the  night  march  for  Mount  Holly 
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was  begun.  Most  of  our  men  being  poorly  shod,’  the 
march  through  the  falling  snow  over  a bad  road  was 
a fatiguing  one.  But  the  sailors  stood  it  quite  as  well 
as  the  landsmen.  It  was  very  disappointing  to  me,  at 
least,  when  the  word  ran  through  the  ranks  that  our 
regiment  was  not  to  have  any  fighting  next  day.  It 
came  from  the  colonel  that  we  were  only  to  show  our- 
selves to  Donop’s  Hessians,  stationed  at  Bordentown, 
and  as  soon  as  they  moved  out  to  meet  us,  we  were 
to  retreat  down  the  river  before  them.  This  scheme 
was  old  Putnam’s,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing away  Donop’s  forces  from  the  support  of  Rail  at 
Trenton,  when  fallen  upon  by  the  main  body  of  the 
American  army  under  Washington  and  his  picked  gen- 
erals. Toward  morning  I was  so  fagged  out  that  I did 
not  wonder  much  at  the  plaintive  lagging  of  some  of 
our  men.  But  when  day  broke  and  the  Hessian  drums 
were  heard  beating  to  arms  and  we  saw  the  long  line  of 
brightly  uniformed  men  sallying  forth  out  of  Borden- 
town to  meet  us,  the  cold  bleeding  feet  of  many  of  our 
men  were  forgotten.  For  about  three  hours  they  kept 
us  on  the  go,  letting  fly  volley  after  volley  of  musketry 
after  us,  with  no  worse  effect  than  wounding  some  thir- 
teen of  our  ranks.  Then  they  halted  in  the  shelter  of 
a grove  of  pines. 

“ Faith,  it’s  a wonder  to  me  that  the  bloody  merce- 
naries went  so  long  without  their  breakfast,  Colonel,” 
said  Jack. 

“ That’s  what  they’ve  evidently  halted  for,  Captain,” 
was  the  grim  response,  “ and  it’s  lucky  for  us  it  is, 
for  I fear  most  of  our  men  could  not  hev  held  out  much 
longer.” 

“ Ay,  sir,  an*  the  rogues  of  Hessians  had  their 
stomachs  full  of  the  best  Christmas  fare  at  the  start,” 
said  Jack,  “ besides  havin’  a good  night’s  rest,  while 
we  were  on  foot  all  night  an’  hungry  since  midnight.” 
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The  weather  had  by  this  cleared  a bit  so  that  we 
could  see  that  we  were  nearly  down  abreast  of  where 
we  had  landed  in  our  boats.  We  had,  in  fact,  covered 
the  distance  in  the  three  hours’  retreat  that  had  taken 
us  the  whole  night  to  travel  in  the  blinding  snow.  A 
little  farther  down  the  road  we  saw  a couple  of  farm- 
houses with  some  good  sized  barns  and  stacks  of  hay 
in  the  yards.  There  was  no  telling,  of  course,  whether 
the  • occupants  of  the  houses  were  Whigs  or  Tories. 
Griffin  was  not  many  seconds  in  making  up  his  mind 
that  his  men  would  most  of  them  either  perish  or  be- 
come crippled  by  resting  there  on  the  snow,  so  he  or- 
dered us  forward  again  and  halted  at  the  nearest  house. 

An  old  man  came  to  the  door.  “ Dost  come  after 
more  cattle,  Curnel?  ” he  questioned  in  a wheezy 
voice,  and  not  waitin’  for  an  answer,  went  on,  u Curnel 
Donop’s  taken  every  hoof  an’  fowl  we  had.  An’  sorry 
I am  we  have  no  more  for  our  good  King  George’s 
men.” 

“ O,  to  hell  with  the  King  — and  you,  too,”  said 
Griffin  aside.  “ We’ve  come  for  shelter  to  eat  a bit  of 
breakfast  — ” 

“ Ah,  thou’rt  patriots,”  said  the  farmer  brighten- 
ing up.  “ Come  in,  sir,  come  in.  Thou  knowst,  of 
course,  that  we  must  feign  loyalty  — to  save  our  prop- 
erty from  confiscation  an’  our  wives  and  daughters  from 
insult.” 

Griffin  ordered  the  major  to  march  half  the  regi- 
ment to  the  next  house,  while  he,  with  the  other  half, 
remained.  He  invited  the  officers  into  the  house  and 
as  many  of  the  men  as  it  would  hold.  The  rest  were 
ordered  into  the  bam.  But  there  was  room  for  no 
more  than  a quarter  of  our  number  in  both  house  and 
barn.  A dozen  or  more  crowded  into  the  hen  house 
and  the  rest  tumbled  down  the  hay  stacks,  sandwitch- 
ing  themselves  in  amongst  the  dry  warm  hay  while  they 
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ate  some  hard  tack  and  raw  bacon.  Jack  and  I got 
into  the  house,  where  Cans  fell  to  with  the  farmer’s 
wife  and  rather  pretty  daughter  in  getting  us  a bit  of 
warm  breakfast.  We  had  time  for  a pipe  of  the 
farmer’s  Jersey  tobacco  after  breakfast  before  the 
sound  of  the  Hessian  drums  set  us  afoot  again. 

Several  of  our  men  were  unable  to  move,  and  those, 
of  course,  we  had  to  leave  behind,  though  the  farmer 
protested  vigorously  against  having  invalids  of  un- 
known character  on  his  hands.  Griffin  only  laughed 
as  he  rode  away,  telling  the  man  that  he  could  turn 
them  over  to  the  Hessians  when  they  came  along.  For 
nearly  two  hours  the  enemy  kept  us  hot  foot  on  the  re- 
treat. A reconnoitering  party  sent  out  on  our  right 
to  calculate  their  strength,  with  a view  of  giving  them 
battle,  reported  that  they  were  over  two  thousand. 
This,  of  course,  rendered  an  engagement  on  an  open 
field  out  of  the  question.  So  we  kept  on  before  them 
till  nearly  noon,  by  which  time  I had  had  my  fill  of  a 
shore  going  campaign.  Jack  and  I thought  it  a little 
strange  that  Griffin  did  not  halt  in  a hamlet  we  passed 
through  and  take  shelter  in  some  of  the  houses  from 
which  to  pour  volleys  of  musketry  into  the  enemy’s 
ranks.  But  we  presently  saw  that  our  colonel  knew  the 
ways  of  his  Hessian  foes  far  better  than  we,  for  they 
did  not  show  themselves  beyond  the  settlement. 

A mile  or  more  farther  on,  we  halted  at  a large 
pleasant  farmhouse  for  dinner.  From  the  women, 
there  were  three  of  them,  mother  and  two  daughters, 
we  learned  that  Mr.  Frambers  and  his  three  sons  had 
gone  in  the  Jersey  militia.  A foraging  troop  of  Hes- 
sians had  been  there  a couple  of  days  before  and  taken 
everything  they  could  lay  hold  of.  But  there  was 
something  left  for  the  men  who  were  fighting  for  lib- 
erty. Jack  at  first  wondered  at  the  shame-faced  whim- 
pering of  the  girls,  who  otherwise  bore  about  them 
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marks  of  a rural  good  breeding  that  would  have  made 
them  pleasant  companions,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
otherwise  attractive  persons.  But  when  the  poor 
mother  told  that  her  daughters’  lives  had  been  ruined 
by  “ the  heartless  brutes,”  the  Hessians,  we  understood 
too  well,  and  prayed  to  God  in  our  hearts  for  strength 
to  wreak  meet  vengeance  upon  the  brutes. 

“ It’s  a pity  we  can’t  consave  some  schame  of  sur- 
prisin’ the  villains,  Curnel,”  said  Jack,  as  we  lit  our 
pipes. 

“ Ye  may  be  sure  there’s  none  of  ye  regrets  that 
more  than  myself,  gentlemen,”  came  the  answer,  “ but 
my  orders  are  absolutely  not  to  fight,  and  we’ll  see  the 
wisdom  of  it  before  night,  I hope.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  a 
courier  came  in  with  a dispatch  direct  from  Washing- 
ton himself.  It  bore  orders  to  Colonel  Griffin  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  M’Conkey’s  ferry  to  join  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  Washington  had  won  a sig- 
nal victory  at  Trenton,  he  told  us,  with  the  loss  of 
only  two  privates  killed  and  a couple  frozen  to  death. 
Generals  Cadwallader  and  Ewing  had  simultaneously 
won  equal  victories  over  the  enemy  at  Burlington,  Bor- 
dentown,  Black  Horse  and  Mount  Holly  and  the 
enemy’s  forces  were  retreating  on  the  double  quick  to- 
ward Princeton. 

So  glorious  was  this  news  that  it  filled  our  half- 
famished  ranks  with  such  new  life  and  fresh  vigor  that 
cheer  after  cheer  rang  far  through  the  Jersey  woods. 

“ How  fare  thee,  Shane?”  questioned  Jack,  when 
the  cheering  was  over,  “ is’t  not  heart-breakin’  that  we 
were  not  in  such  a fine  bit  of  shore  fightin’P  ” 

“ Faith,  ’tis  the  worst  luck  that  has  befell  us  yet, 
Jack,”  I returned,  “ but  we  were  neither  of  us  bred  for 
this  business,  I’m  afraid.” 

Colonel  Griffin,  who  was  in  ear  shot,  laughed.  “ You 
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two  have  won  laurels  enough  afloat,”  said  he,  “ nor  do 
I see  why  we  are  not  entitled  to  just  as  much  renown 
for  our  late  victories  as  those  who  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight.  We  have  led  Donop’s  two  thousand  a 
merry  dance,  to  say  the  least.” 

“ Ay,  an*  by  my  conscience,  we’ve  had  a harder  time 
of  it,  Curnel,  than  those  who  were,”  said  Jack. 

The  women  all  three  fell  into  tears  of  joy  at  the 
delightful  news.  I was  so  grieved  by  the  expressive 
faces  of  the  two  girls  that  I was  eager  to  be  out  of 
sight  of  them.  But  the  colonel  gave  orders  for  an 
hour’s  rest  prior  to  resuming  our  march.  Mrs. 
Frambers  brought  out  all  the  men’s  clothing  she  had 
in  the  house  for  distribution  amongst  our  men,  who 
were  most  in  need  of  them.  Fires  were  kindled  in 
every  room  in  the  house  having  stove  or  fireplace,  and 
the  men  took  turns  at  drying  and  warming  themselves 
by  the  fires  so  that  by  the  time  orders  to  march  were 
given  we  were  freshened  well  up  for  the  journey. 

The  parting  looks  of  those  poor  girls  added  to  my 
dislike  of  such  exhausting,  long  marches.  But  when, 
toward  sunset,  we  came  in  sight  of  Washington’s  army, 
nearing  the  ferry,  and  saw  the  regiments  of  Hessian 
prisoners,  I thought  something  better  of  soldiering. 
Presently,  when  we  fell  into  the  main  ranks,  Jack  and 
I had  our  eyes  about  us  for  a sight  of  His  Excellency. 
I had  heard  so  much  of  him  from  Jack  that  I was 
sure  I would  know  him  anywhere.  Shortly  after  a halt 
was  made  and  the  foremost  battalions  began  to  em- 
bark, the  General  and  his  staff  rode  up  to  where  we 
stood.  There  was  a pleasant  smile  on  the  ruddy  face, 
and  the  light  blue  eyes  emitted  looks  of  pleased  recog- 
nition as  His  Excellency  raised  his  hand  to  his  chapeau 
at  our  colonel’s  salute.  Then  he  pulled  up  alongside 
Griffin,  extending  his  gloved  hand,  and  complimented 
him  for  having  handled  Donop  so  cleverly. 
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Jack,  elbowing  me  to  follow  him,  stepped  nimbly  up 
alongside  the  general’s  horse,  and  with  naval  etiquette, 
doffed  his  hat.  It  was  the  sight  of  our  naval  uniforms, 
I suppose,  that  made  Washington  smile  so  blandly. 

“ Captain  Barry,”  said  Washington,  “ you  deserve 
well  of  your  country,  sir,  and  it  must  not  neglect  to 
remember  you  accordingly.” 

“ My  humble  service  to  your  Excellency,”  spoke  up 
Jack,  “ ’tis  a day  of  days  for  liberty,  sir.  My  friend, 
Leftenant  Mulloney,  here,”  presenting  me,  “ desarves 
better  of  our  country,  sir,  for  havin’  suffered  more.” 

The  general  gave  me  his  hand  with  the  assurance 
that  he  had  heard  of  me  and  my  tortures  aboard  the 
King’s  ships,  and  of  my  subsequent  exploits  under 
Captain  Barry.  Then  he  rode  around  toward  the  other 
side  of  the  ranks,  leaving  with  me  the  vivid  notion  that 
I had  at  last  met  the  real  liberator  of  a hemisphere. 

The  floating  ice  in  the  river  had  increased  since  the 
night  before,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  last 
boat  loads  of  our  men  reached  the  encampment  at  New- 
ton. There  were  twenty-three  Hessian  officers  and  one 
thousand  men  prisoners.  Naturally  we  had  reason  to 
be  elated  over  our  day’s  work. 

“ How  fare  ye,  Shane?  ” questioned  Jack  in  a whis- 
per, as  we  rolled  ourselves  up  in  the  Effingham’s 
mizzen  royal,  outside  our  blankets,  stretched  on  the 
tent  floor.  “ Give  me  a ship’s  deck  for  fightin’,  though 
this  has  been  a great  day  for  us.  One’s  back  was 
freezin’  while  one’s  face  was  warmin’  by  the  camp 
fires.” 

“ It’s  well  wid  us  that’s  in  good  shelter  such  a night. 
Jack.  Think  of  the  poor  souls  that  fell  fainting  by 
the  wayside ! So  many  of  the  camp  fires  hates  up  the 
atmosphere  a bit.” 

Jack  made  no  answer,  and  his  breathing  told  that 
he  was  already  asleep. 
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JACK  APPOINTED  ON  WASHINGTON^  STAFF 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when  the  bugles  blew 
reveille.  For  myself,  I wished  they  had  not  blown  for 
hours  to  come.  There  was  enough  of  the  enemy’s  sup- 
plies captured  to  give  all  hands  full  rations,  and  though 
the  Hessian  black  bread  was  not  over  toothsome  to  the 
American  yeoman,  yet  it  filled  stomachs  that  had  been 
for  months  strangers  to  plenty.  Later  in  the  day 
when  we  had  cleaned  ourselves  up  and  partially  re- 
covered from  the  dire  fatigue  of  our  long  marches,  the 
encampment  took  on  a more  cheerful  tone.  The  busi- 
ness of  paroling  their  captured  enemy  occupied  the  time 
of  our  generals  so  that  we  saw  little  of  them  till  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  news  of  our  victory  had  spread  rapidly  and 
given  fresh  heart  to  despairing  patriots.  Men  whose 
term  of  enlistment  was  about  expiring,  agreed  to  re- 
main in  the  ranks.  New  recruits  came  in  in  large 
numbers,  and  talk  of  another  dash  at  Cornwallis  in  the 
Jersies  went  freely  round. 

Next  to  Washington  himself,  Jack  and  I were  the 
most  observed  men  on  the  ground.  Our  flashy  naval 
uniforms  were  probably  the  conspicuous  contrasts  that 
drew  such  attention  upon  us.  Nor  do  I now  much 
wonder  at  it,  for  Jack  was  a man  to  admire  on  shore 
or  sea.  His  Excellency  was,  of  course,  a more  com- 
manding figure  — more  of  a born  leader.  General 
Sullivan,  too,  looked  as  fine  a commanding  officer  as  one 
would  wish  to  see.  Generals  Greene,  Stirling,  Mercer 
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and  Stevens  were  each  in  their  ways  born  to  command 
and  as,  toward  sunset,  they  rode  together  round  the 
encampment,  when  the  troops  were  gathering  round  the 
camp  fires,  the  looks  of  respect  and  confidence  with 
which  the  men  regarded  them  were  surety  of  victories 
to  come. 

With  the  post  matter  that  came  to  camp  from 
Philadelphia  late  next  day  there  was  nothing  for  Jack 
and  me.  We  were,  of  course,  aching  to  hear  something 
of  the  whereabouts  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe’s  fleet  and 
wondered  if  they  had  not  already  gone  up  river.  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  Liverpool  would  be 
among  the  first  frigates  to  pass  up  and  my  blood  ran 
cold  at  the  thought  of  what  the  villain  Vashon  might 
do. 

Day  by  day  new  recruits  came  pouring  in  and  there 
was  ever  increasing  activity  in  preparation  for  re- 
crossing the  Delaware.  So  when  we  broke  camp  on 
December  thirtieth,  we  were  five  thousand  strong.  We 
reached  Trenton  on  January  second,  by  easy  march- 
ings. His  Excellency,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Cornwallis  at  the  head  of  a large  force  from  Princeton, 
took  up  a position  on  the  high  ground  south  of  Assan- 
quin  Creek,  sending  out  a strong  force  under  General  - 
Greene  to  harass  the  enemy  on  the  march.  When 
Cornwallis  came  up,  near  sunset,  Washington  ordered 
a retreat.  The  enemy  advanced  in  solid  column,  and, 
on  attempting  to  force  a passage  across  the  bridge  over 
the  creek,  were  three  times  repulsed  by  the  American 
cannon,  the  patriots  cheering  lustily  all  along  their 
lines  at  each  repulse.  An  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
ford  the  stream  was  defeated  by  our  artillery,  and  at 
dark  the  British  fell  back  with  great  loss  of  men.  At 
sight  of  the  enemy’s  camp  fires,  Washington  decided 
that  he  was  only  waiting  daylight  to  renew  the  attack, 
upon  which  His  Excellency  called  a council  of  war, 
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by  which  it  was  finally  determined  to  take  up  a cir- 
cuitous march  to  Princeton,  get  in  the  enemy’s  rear 
and  capture  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick. 

“ Saints  above,  save  us,  Shane,”  sighed  Jack,  when 
word  of  the  council  of  war’s  decision  came  out, 
“ they’ll  march  us  to  death  before  we’re  shot  or  bay- 
oneted by  the  enemy.” 

“ Faith,  we  can  stand  it  as  long  as  the  best  of  ’em, 
Jack,”  I encouraged,  “ we  are  makin’  a record  by  land 
as  well  as  by  say.” 

“ My  feet’s  gettin’  very  sore,  Shane,  an’  well  as  yer 
record  makin’  sounds,  it’s  no  balm  for  achin’,  bleedin’ 
feet.” 

Orders  to  " out  an’  tear  up  fences  for  kindling  camp 
fires,”  now  set  us  on  the  move.  By  the  blazing  fires 
all  along  our  lines,  it  was  told  that  they  were  kindled 
as  much  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  enemy  with 
the  notion  that  we  had  camped  for  the  night  as  for 
keeping  us  from  freezing  to  death.  At  one  o’clock 
next  morning  our  march  for  Trenton  was  begun  along 
the  Quaker  road,  which  being  a newly-made  highway, 
was  full  of  stumps  of  trees.  Over  these  obstructions 
many  of  us  stumbled  and  fell  and  were  more  or  less 
hurt  and  bruised  so  that  we  did  not  reach  the  bridge 
crossing  Stoney  Brook,  near  Princeton,  till  sunrise. 
As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  this  bridge,  our  company 
was  detached  with  General  Mercer’s  small  force  to  hold 
the  lower  bridge  at  Worth’s  Mills  and  stop  the  retreat 
of  fugitives  from  Princeton,  as  well  as  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  We  had  gone  but  a short  dis- 
tance when  we  saw  a large  body  of  the  enemy  on  the 
old  Trenton  Road.  They  looked  to  have  come  from 
Princeton,  but  the  moment  they  saw  us,  they  wheeled 
and  recrossed  the  bridge  before  we  could  reach  it.  By 
a double  quick  movement,  we  made  for  high  ground 
a little  to  the  right  above  the  town,  the  enemy’s  force 
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being  more  than  four  times  larger  than  ours.  On 
reaching  a house  and  orchard  well  up  the  slope,  the 
enemy  was  seen  coming  up  from  the  opposite  side.  To 
have  given  them  battle  in  the  open  would  have  been 
suicidal  to  our  cause.  Mercer  ordered  us  on  the  double 
quick  to  the  cover  of  a hedge  fence,  from  behind  which 
we  let  fly  a deadly  volley  into  the  oncoming  foe.  This 
they  quickly  returned,  and  then  rushed  upon  us  with 
bayonets. 

“ Holy  Mary,  Shane,  but  it’s  cruel  to  be  sent  to 
face  such  odds  without  a bayonet  among  us,”  lamented 
Jack,  as  we  reloaded. 

“ Load  and  fire  for  yer  lives,  lads ! ” I ordered,  as 
I heard  the  British  steel  crunch  into  freemen’s  breasts. 

After  standing  our  ground  to  give  them  the  third 
volley,  we  broke  and  fled  before  their  hot  pursuit.  We 
had  not  gone  far  when  our  main  column  of  regulars 
was  seen  coming  up  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  commanded  by  Washington  himself.  The  mo- 
ment the  British  commander  saw  the  splendid  form  of 
His  Excellency,  riding  forward  to  rally  us,  he  halted. 
Drawing  up  his  artillery,  he  charged  an  American 
battery,  drawn  up  near  the  aforementioned  house,  in 
vain.  Then  the  enemy  retreated  before  our  fire,  leav- 
ing their  artillery  on  the  field.  In  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  General  Mercer’s  horse  being  wounded  in  the  leg, 
he  dismounted  so  as  to  be  the  more  able  to  expeditiously 
rally  us  after  our  retreat.  But  he  was  the  next  mo- 
ment felled  to  the  ground  by  one  of  the  enemy,  close 
to  where  Jack  and  I were  urging  our  men  into  fight- 
ing shape. 

“ Call  for  quarter,  you  d — : — d rebel ! ” shouted  one, 
as  half  a dozen  bayonets  were  at  Mercer’s  breast. 

“ The  rebel  general  is  taken ! ” cried  another,  sup- 
posing the  fallen  hero  to  be  Washington,  as  Jack  and 
I slashed  our  way  with  our  swords  to  the  rescue. 
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“ I am  no  rebel,”  cried  Mercer,  struggling  to  his 
knees  and  striking  at  them  with  his  sword,  when  they 
plunged  the  bayonets  into  his  face,  breast  and  stomach 
before  we  could  reach  them. 

When  the  word  of  Mercer’s  fall  ran  along  our  lines, 
there  was  such  resistless  vigor  in  our  onset  that  the 
enemy  now  fled  fast  before  us  toward  New  Brunswick. 
But  instead  of  pursuing  them  far  in  that  direction, 
Washington  led  us  on  to  Princeton.  In  a hollow  near 
the  college  building,  which  they  had  been  using  for 
barracks,  there  was  another  small  force  of  the  enemy. 
Washington  ordered  it  fired  upon  by  his  artillery,  and 
after  a few  shots,  Captain  James  Moore,  of  the  Prince- 
ton militia,  with  a few  of  his  men,  burst  open  one  of 
the  doors  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  men  in- 
side, which  was  granted  without  farther  resistance. 
Having  sent  a small  detachment  of  Pennsylvanians  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  Stoney  Brook,  His  Excellency 
led  us  out  hot  foot  after  the  retreating  enemy.  We 
pursued  them  as  far  as  Kingston,  where  the  general 
held  a council  of  war  with  his  officers  on  horseback. 
Most  of  them  were  for  pushing  right  on  to  New 
Brunswick,  Cornwallis’  base  of  supplies,  and  capturing 
the  enemy’s  stores.  * 

“ But,  gentlemen,”  argued  His  Excellency,  “ our 
men  fought  yesterday  at  Trenton,  marched  all  night 
and  fought  all  the  morning  at  Princeton.  They  have 
not  slept  or  rested  for  thirty-six  hours.  We,  who 
have  ridden  horseback,  are  well  nigh  exhausted.  Most 
of  the  men  have  had  no  breakfast.  Look  at  their 
bleeding,  bare  feet!  If  we  march  upon  New  Bruns- 
wick, we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  Cornwallis  with 
perhaps  double  our  numbers  of  fresh  troops.  That’s 
the  situation  as  I understand  it,  gentlemen.” 

“ God  of  mercy,  what  a heart,  Shane ! ” said  Jack. 

“ Ay,  sir,  liberty  is  safe  in  his  hands.” 
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I watched  the  play  of  emotions  on  the  faces  of  his 
officers  as  His  Excellency  spoke.  Stirling  and  Greene 
were  quickest  to  acquiesce.  Sullivan  had  been  the 
most  outspoken  in  favor  of  going  on  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  the  stern  look  softened  on  his  face  under  the 
spell  of  Washington’s  look  and  words  and  they  were 
one  mind  with  his  ere  he  had  finished. 

Having  settled  that  matter  quite  satisfactorily  to  all, 
orders  came  to  go  to  breakfast,  though  it  was  nearing 
dinner  time.  The  Hessian  foraging  parties,  having 
scoured  the  country  before  us,  there  were  little  edibles 
to  be  had  at  the  few  habitations  about  Kingston.  But 
the  good  people  helped  us  what  they  could  in  the  way 
of  welcoming  us  to  the  use  of  their  kitchens  and  fires, 
so  that  one  way  and  another,  we  picked  up  enough  to 
sustain  us  a while  longer. 

Just  before  resuming  our  march,  one  of  His  Excel- 
lency’s aids  rode  up  to  where  Jack  and  I sat  on  the 
doorstep  of  a stone  house,  smoking  our  pipes,  and  said 
Captain  Barry  was  wanted  in  the  General’s  quarters. 
With  a significant  look  at  me,  Jack  followed  the  aid  to 
the  house,  where  Washington  was  being  entertained, 
and  I saw  no  more  of  Jack  till  after  our  march  was 
begun,  when  I beheld  him  riding  with  the  general’s 
staff.  This,  of  course,  left  me  in  command  of  our  little 
company  of  sailors,  of  which  we  had  lost  but  five  in  the 
two  days’  fighting. 

Having  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  we  filed 
off  to  the  left  toward  Pluckemin,  which  we  reached  that 
evening,  though  many  of  our  men  had  been  overcome 
by  fatigue  on  the  way  and  fell  down  to  sleep  on  the 
frozen  ground  by  the  wayside.  I was  a little  proud  of 
my  sailor  boys  for  having  held  out  to  a man,  and  when 
Jack  came  round  to  our  camp  later  in  the  evening,  he 
complimented  them  on  their  pluck  and  endurance. 

The  enemy  had  been  so  shattered  and  his  campaign 
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plans  so  frustrated  that  it  would  take  months  for  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  pull  his  forces  together  in  shape  for  an- 
other aggressive  movement.  His  Excellency  would  re- 
main in  Pluckemin  only  long  enough  to  give  us  neces- 
sary rest  and  refreshment,  and  would  thereafter  go 
into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown.  There  would  be, 
meantime,  a better  field  for  us  to  serve  the  cause  at  sea, 
and  we  were  to  return  to  Philadelphia  and  go  aboard 
our  ship  again  as  soon  as  the  army  reached  Morris- 
town. To  me  this  was  a most  delightful  bit  of  news 
and  I think  it  was  little  less  so  to  any  man  in  my  com- 
pany. It  was  peculiarly  so  because  in  addition  to  my 
innate  dislike  of  shoregoing  fighting,  I had  been  given 
a pretty  wearying  experience  of  it. 

We  had  seen  nothing  of  Captain  Read  or  his  battery 
during  our  march  nor  in  action,  but  from  Jack  I heard 
that  he  had  done  yeoman’s  service  in  the  several  battles 
of  the  campaign,  which  had  won  him  special  commen- 
dation from  His  Excellency. 
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WE  ARE  RECEIVED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  AS  HEROES 

The  Whigs  at  Morristown  welcomed  our  victorious 
army  with  open  arms.  Freeman’s  Tavern,  a spacious 
two-story  mansion,  the  most  sightly  in  the  village,  was 
turned  over  to  His  Excellency  for  his  headquarters. 
The  other  generals  were  given  comfortable  houses  and 
the  troops  were  at  once  put  to  building  log  huts  for 
their  better  protection  against  the  inclement  weather. 
In  the  beautiful  country  surrounding  the  village  there 
were  ample  provisions  to  be  had  of  the  farmers,  whose 
section  had  yet  escaped  spoliation  of  the  enemy,  and 
Washington  began  at  once  laying  in  supplies  for  the 
spring  campaign.  Half-hearted  Whigs,  who,  after  the 
successive  British  victories,  and  hearing  the  dishearten- 
ing news  of  wholesale  desertions  from  the  patriot  ranks, 
had  turned  royalists,  again  became  patriots,  many  of 
them  enlisting  to  fight  under  the  standard  of  His  Ex- 
cellency. 

Communications  between  Washington  and  Corn- 
wallis regarding  the  disposition  of  prisoners  prolonged 
our  stay  in  Morristown  till  January  the  eighth.  Then 
we  took  the  road,  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
our  soldier  and  other  friends,  having  in  charge  the 
Hessian  stores  captured  at  Princeton.  In  the  open 
letter  which  His  Excellency  gave  Jack,  addressed  to 
Cornwallis,  in  reply  to  his  lordship’s  request  for  pro- 
tection to  a 44  relief  convoy,”  sent  to  the  wounded  and 
prisoners  taken  at  Princeton,  Washington  wrote: 

44 1 cannot  answer  for  our  militia,  who  are  exceed- 
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ingly  exasperated  at  the  treatment  they  have  met  from 
both  Hessian  and  British  troops.  I therefore  thought 
it  most  desirable  to  direct  Captain  Barry,  the  bearer 
of  this,  to  give  a safe  conduct  to  the  Hessian  baggage 
as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and  the  surgeon  and  medicines 
to  Princeton.” 

Our  journey  was  made  by  easy  marches.  Jack  was 
bent  upon  not  fatiguing  his  men  to  death  the  second 
time,  as  there  was  no  urgent  need  of  haste  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  best  of  it  was,  we  had  both  been  supplied 
with  good  horses  at  Morristown,  and  though  we  were 
little  used  to  the  saddle,  and,  for  the  first  day  or  two 
it  galled  us  a bit,  it  was  still  better  than  footing  it 
over  such  rough  frozen  ways.  Surgeon  Gillman,  the 
short  ruddy  Briton,  was  for  urging  Jack  to  quicken 
the  march.  The  King’s  wounded  men  at  Princeton 
were  suffering  for  his  aid. 

“ Faith,  if  yer  King  hadn’t  sent  his  men  over  to 
take  our  liberty  from  us,  they’d  have  escaped  the  suf- 
fering,” retorted  Jack. 

“ Ah,  but  you  can’t  see  the  case  with  loyal  eyes, 
Captain,”  returned  Gillman,  “ the  rebel’s  vision  seems 
strangely  blurred.” 

“ Best  be  a bit  aisy  wid  yer  harsh  names,  sir ! ” 
warned  Jack  in  a fashion  that  had  its  effect,  for  we 
heard  no  more  of  the  other’s  savage  slurs  till  we 
dropped  him  and  his  kit  at  Princeton. 

Being  the  bearers  of  such  joyful  news  and  official 
dispatches  direct  from  His  Excellency,  was,  of  course, 
a source  of  infinite  pleasure  to  Jack  and  me.  We  felt 
somehow  that,  slight  as  they  had  been,  our  inland  serv- 
ices had  won  us  a higher  standing  in  his  favor.  His 
Excellency’s  masterful  achievements,  had  certainly  made 
of  us  almost  idolaters  of  his  consummate  military  skill 
and  resourceful  • mind.  Jack  assured  me  that  since 
Congress  had  given  such  a man  almost  supreme  power 
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in  military  affairs,  liberty  was  assured.  This  I had 
already  decided  in  my  own  mind.  But  I was  doubly 
glad  to  have  my  notion  confirmed  by  Jack’s  sounder 
judgment. 

It  was  the  clear,  crisp  forenoon  of  January  twelfth, 
when  we  emerged  from  the  shore  side  woods  in  sight 
of  the  frozen  Delaware,  nearly  abreast  of  the  Effing- 
ham, still  swinging  to  her  anchors  in  the  river.  The 
previous  night’s  southerly  rain,  followed  by  the  early 
morning’s  northwest  frost  had  turned  every  spar,  rope 
and  ratline  into  glistening  traceries  of  ice,  making  the 
ship  look  like  a vast  complex  tower  of  diamonds.  The 
spectacle  thrilled  me  with  such  admiration  that  I in- 
voluntarily reined  up  my  horse  to  a stand.  Beyond 
the  river,  the  roofs,  chimneys  and  towers  of  the  city 
shone  no  less  brilliant,  and  farther  back  the  woods  on 
Chestnut  Hill  and  adjacent  wooded  heights  flashed  in 
the  yellow  sunlight  against  the  fresh  colored  sky. 

“ Jack  Frost  paints  marvelous  pictures  when  he  sets 
about  it  right,  Shane,”  said  Jack,  taking  me  from  my 
spell. 

They  all  had  come  to  a halt  and  seemed  to  have 
been,  some  more,  some  less,  affected  by  the  scene. 

“ Aye,  it’s  worth  lookin’  at,”  I replied,  not  caring  to 
have  him  see  how  I had  been  touched,  though  I was 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  felt  it  little  less. 

“ Dat  am  de  lovelies’  ting  I eber  see,  sa,”  said  Cans, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  big,  black  hand. 

There  was  no  chance  of  crossing  the  river  with  the 
Hessian  stores  at  that  point.  Jack  at  first  thought 
of  boarding  the  ship  with  most  of  the  luggage  of  the 
ship’s  company,  and  sending  me  on  to  M’Conkey’s 
Ferry  with  the  stores,  but  after  hailing  the  ship  for 
the  boats  to  be  sent  ashore,  he  changed  his  mind,  lest 
some  force  of  the  enemy  might  be  prbwling  about  to 
intercept  the  stores.  So,  leaving  a corporal’s  guard 
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with  our  luggage  to  see  it  safely  aboard  ship,  we  went 
on  to  the  ferry  with  our  wagon  trains.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  time  we  had  gotten  all  across 
and  turned  the  stores  over  to  Putnam’s  quartermaster 
and  sent  our  men  aboard  the  Effingham  in  charge  of 
a midshipman.  Jack  and  I were  travel-worn  and  un- 
shaved and  our  uniforms  were  blood-stained  and  be- 
spattered so  that  one  could  scarcely  tell  what  the  orig- 
inal colors  were.  We  eyed  one  another  in  curious  si- 
lence for  a moment  on  turning  up  South  Street,  after 
seeing  our  charge  well  on  the  way  up  Front. 

“ Macha’d  scarcely  know  ye,  Shane,  if  ye  met  her 
this  minute,”  said  he  with  a laugh. 

“ Saints  above,  save  us  from  meetin’  friends  till  we 
get  ourselves  cleaned  up,  Jack.” 

“ Mary’s  health’s  so  poor  that  I must  at  laste  get 
shaved  before  goin’  home,  lest  my  looks  frighten  her.” 
“ The  coffee  house  barber’s  the  best,  Jack.” 

“ Heave  ahead,  then,  Shane,”  spurring  up  his  horse 
to  a gait  that  obliged  me  to  urge  mine  to  the  top  of  his 
speed  to  keep  up  with  him. 

I prevailed  upon  Jack  to  stop  for  supper  with  me 
at  the  Beefsteak  House.  It  did  not  seem  like  the 
same  place,  mine  host  told  us,  since  the  hon’ble  Con- 
gress had  gone.  Her  trade  had  fallen  off  by  one-half. 
There  was  scarcely  any  more  money  amongst  the 
Whigs,  but  paper  credit,  and  the  royalists  would  not 
leave  her  a shilling.  The  news  of  our  arrival  had 
filled  her  house  with  guests  eager  to  hear  details  of 
Washington’s  glorious  victories  before  we  had  finished 
our  supper.  But  Jack  was  too  eager  to  get  home  for 
yarn  spinning,  and  the  moment  he  had  finished  eating 
and  given  me  orders  for  to-morrow,  he  left.  He  had 
been  gone  but  a few  moments  when,  as  I sat  smoking 
and  relating  the  more  stirring  facts  of  our  late  cam- 
paign to  a crowd  of  eager  listeners,  in  came  Robert 
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Morris,  elbowing  his  way  up  to  where  I sat.  A benev- 
olent smile  played  upon  his  face,  and  having  cordially 
greeted  me,  he  begged  that  I go  on  with  my  story, 
taking  it  up  where  I left  off  when  he  interrupted,  and 
I could  tell  him  what  had  preceded  after  I had  finished. 
An  uproar  of  a patriotic  rejoicing  and  congratulations 
filled  the  room  ere  I had  finished,  so  that  my  last  words 
were  lost  in  the  convivial  din. 

Mr.  Morris  grasped  both  my  hands  in  a fervor  of 
gratitude. 

“ Captain  Barry  and  thou  hast  deserved  well  of  thy 
country,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said  he,  “ and  it  shall  not  for- 
get to  reward  thee.  But  I must  not  detain  thee  longer 
from  one  who  has  the  supreme  reward  of  valor  to  con- 
fer.” 

A significant  smile  lit  up  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  his 
last  words,  and  I knew  that  it  was  folly  for  me  to 
deny  a knowledge  of  his  meaning. 

“ Dost  like  fighting  ashore  as  well  as  on  sea,  Mr.  Mul- 
loney  ? ” he  questioned.  “ ’T  must  have  been  a fatigu- 
ing campaign  thou  wert  upon.  Brave  General  Mercer 
was  an  incalculable  loss  to  liberty,  sir,  though  he  died 
like  a hero.” 

“ Give  me  the  say,  Mr.  Morris,”  I returned,  rising 
to  go,  for  I was  longing  to  see  Macha,  “ though  at  such 
a crisis  we  must  be  content  to  fight  where  best  we  can.” 

A British  bayonet  had  made  a jagged  rent  in  the 
left  collar  of  my  coat  well  down  on  the  breast,  but  I 
had  hoped  that  Macha  would  not  mind  that  much.  In 
fact,  I had  conjured  up  the  notion  that  she  would 
quietly  construe  my  coming  to  see  her  before  stopping 
to  get  it  repaired  or  to  put  on  another,  as  the  outcome 
of  a resistless  desire  to  meet  her.  I rode  fast  and  my 
heart  fluttered  as  I ascended  the  avenue  and  saw  the 
light  in  her  window. 

“ Blessings  on  my  dear  Shane,”  were  her  first  words, 
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as  she  came  into  the  hall  where  I stood  waiting,  giving 
me  both  hands  with  an  ineffable  look  and  an  entrancing 
smile.  “ Jack  and  you  have  done  such  valiant  things 
for  us  — I have  heard  of  it  — not  all  perhaps  — and 
the  villainous  Hessians  came  so  near  stabbing  you  in 
the  heart,”  holding  out  the  bayoneted  collar  after  I had 
kissed  her.  “ I can  fix  it  good  as  new.  ’Twill  be  im- 
possible to  find  cloth  for  a new  coat,  save  in  the  royal- 
ist shops  and  we’d  go  — without,  sooner  than  buy  of 
them.” 

Then  I told  her,  as  we  walked  into  the  library,  arm 
in  arm,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  wisdom  of  us 
to  permit  our  patriotism  to  oblige  us  to  suffer  over- 
much for  raiment  or  food  that  might  be  had  of  the 
Tories. 

“ Fudge,  Shane,”  she  reproached,  “ I’d  sooner 
thought  to  hear  such  talk  from  my  brother.  You  shall 
wear  a homespun  coat  rather  than  buy  of  them.” 

“ Ye  may  settle  the  coat  matter  as  ye  plase,  dear,  on 
conditions  that — ” 

“ You  shall  not  recur  to  that  again,  Shane,”  clap- 
ping a hand  playfully  over  my  mouth  as  we  sat  down ; 
“ I am  so  eager  to  hear  about  your  victorious  cam- 
paign — it  has  raised  you  and  Jack  and  the  rest  cubits 
in  the  public  heart  — it  was  so  novel,  too  — His  Ex- 
cellency outwitting  the  Lords  Howe,  Cornwallis,  Sir 
Erskine  and  the  rest  as  he  did  must  be  a revelation  to 
the  world.  Do  go  on  and  tell  me  about  it,  Shane.” 

There  was  a blazing  fire  of  oak  logs  in  the  great  fire- 
place before  which  we  sat,  as  close  together  as  the 
chairs  would  allow.  The  boding  pallor  of  Macha’s 
face  that  had  on  first  sight  of  her  caused  me  some  ap- 
prehension, was  suffused  by  a happy  glow.  I had,  in 
fact,  never  before  seen  her  in  such  buoyant  spirits. 

“I  know  so  little  of  military  matters,  Macha,”  I 
replied,  “ that  I fear  I shall  make  bad  business  of  tell- 
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ing  this  story.  But  the  touch  of  a gifted  hand  may 
stimulate  me,”  taking  her  hand,  to  which  she  made  no 
very  energetic  resistance,  and  I went  on  with  the  yarn. 

I had  nearly  finished  when  her  brother  came  in. 
He  had  heard  of  our  return,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
where  he  was  stationed  with  Putnam’s  defensive  army, 
and  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  night.  John 
was,  of  course,  much  elated  over  our  successes  and  as- 
sured me  that  Washington’s  late  achievements  had 
turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  our  favor.  John 
was  satisfied  with  hearing  from  me  a brief  outline  of 
the  main  events  of  our  Jersey  campaign.  He  was  pe- 
culiarly pleased  with  Jack’s  appointment  on  His  Excel- 
lency’s staff. 

His  Excellency  had  sent  to  Congress  his  emphatic 
wish  to  have  everything  possible  done  to  strengthen  the 
continental  navy.  Congress  had  just  transmitted  the 
message  to  the  naval  committee  here.  The  committee 
now  had  neither  means  of  increasing  the  number  of 
ships  nor  of  properly  arming  and  equipping  the  few 
it  had.  He  looked  to  see  a formidable  fleet  come  to 
our  aid  from  France. 

Having  the  instincts  of  a true  gentleman,  John  re- 
tired early,  saying  as  he  bade  us  good  night  that  he 
had  to  be  on  duty  early  next  morning. 

“ They  call  John’s  company  the  Silk  Stockings, 
Shane,”  said  Macha,  when  he  had  gone,  “ because  it  is 
mostly  made  up  of  merchants  and  traders  like  him- 
self, but  I assure  you  they  are  as  hard  worked  men  as 
any  in  the  service.” 

She  seemed  to  regard  the  name  as  something  of  an 
intended  reproach  or  slur,  but  I soon  convinced  her 
that  it  was  on  the  contrary  one  of  quite  a different 
meaning. 

Love  is  the  one  sure  effacer  of  time.  I was  sur- 
prised when  she  told  me  it  was  near  midnight,  but  the 
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eight-day  clock  standing  over  in  the  corner,  with  a 
full  sailed  ship  on  top*  pitching  to  and  fro  with  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum,  as  if  buffeted  by  a heavy  sea, 
confirmed  her  words.  I had  not  yet  questioned  her 
about  Vashon,  the  one  man  whose  rivalry  I feared. 

“ You’ll  find  your  room  as  you  left  it,  Shane,”  said 
she,  handing  me  a candle;  “ John  must  make  an  early 
start,  so  we  will  breakfast  early.” 

I bade  her  good  night  and  retired  without  farther 
delay,  for  the  look  in  her  face  told  me  that  it  would 
be  at  peril  of  her  displeasure  that  I would  do  other- 
wise. 
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PHILADELPHIA  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENEMY WE  SCUTTLE 

THE  EFFINGHAM 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring,  we  kept  up  our 
regular  sea  drill  aboard  the  Effingham.  The  first 
month  or  two  of  it  was  a bit  dull,  to  be  sure,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  I had  a day’s  liberty  in  the  week, 
most  of  which  I spent  with  Macha,  the  wearisome  in- 
activity after  such  exciting  campaign  as  we  had  come 
through  would  have  been  well  nigh  intolerable.  Jack, 
having  his  wife  and  home,  was,  of  course,  free  from  the 
worst  of  this  tedium,  yet  there  were  times  when  I could 
see  that  he  was  restless  enough  and  longed  to  be  at 
sea,  where  he  could  have  a free  hand  in  striking  at  the 
enemy  when  and  where  he  could.  Once  Captain  Read 
was  back  aboard  the  Washington,  so  they  could  visit 
back  and  forth,  the  time  slipped  away  less  tedious 
to  us. 

All  sorts  of  rumors  had  been  afloat  about  this  and 
that  movement  of  both  the  British  and  Continental 
armies,  but  we  paid  little  heed  to  these,  knowing  that 
nothing  would  be  done  ere  the  winter  was  well  broken. 

Early  in  April  came  official  news  that  General  Howe 
was  about  to  move  and  push  across  the  Jersies  with 
the  main  body  of  the  British  army.  Lord  Admiral 
Howe,  with  his  great  fleet,  would  simultaneously  ad- 
vance up  the  Delaware  and  they  would  capture  and 
occupy  Philadelphia.  Washington  had  gone  from 
Morristown  to  Middlebrook  Heights  with  his  whole 
army  and  was  there  intrenching  himself  on  the  direct 
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line  of  Howe’s  march.  Washington  had  but  8,000 
men,  mostly  militia,  with  which  to  repel  Howe’s  onset 
with  18,000  regulars. 

So  hopeless  seemed  the  continental  cause  against 
such  vast  odds  that  many  of  the  most  sanguine  Whigs 
moved  their  valuables  out  of  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  doomed  city.  But  his  lordship,  after  a futile  series 
of  counter  marchings  and  exploitings  of  his  stock  of 
military  tactics,  discovered  that  he  had  quite  under- 
valued the  military  genius  of  his  adversary.  So  after 
Washington  had  outgeneraled  him  over  and  over,  Howe 
abandoned  his  project  of  reaching  the  Delaware  by 
that  route  and  marched  back  to  Staten  Island.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  suspension  of  active  operations,  Jack 
ordered  me  ashore  with  all  hands  to  aid  in  strengthen- 
ing the  fortifications  around  the  city  and  help  in  throw- 
ing up  new  ones.  This  was  work  no  more  agreeable 
to  most  of  my  men  than  to  myself.  But  it  had  the 
one  pleasant  feature  of  enabling  me  to  see  Macha 
nearly  every  day  in  the  week.  And  so  the  spring  and 
early  summer  were  passed  in  eager  suspense. 

July  came  in  hot  and  sultry  and  a sad  sight  it  was 
to  see  the  outlying  farms,  on  both  sides  the  river, 
abandoned  and  uncultivated  and  mostly  bare  of  stock. 
In  view  of  this,  it  came  to  be  a serious  problem  with 
Jack  and  me  where  the  colonists  in  arms  were  to  get 
food  and  supplies.  It  was  some  relief  from  the  heat 
and  dust  of  the  trenches,  at  least,  when  Jack  bade  me 
remain  on  board  ship  with  all  hands.  Strange  rumors 
were  in  the  air  of  Howe’s  and  Burgoyne’s  armies  hav- 
ing joined  on  the  upper  Hudson  and  were  marching 
down  in  solid  phalanx  on  the  doomed  city.  But  on 
the  very  next  day  came  the  news  from  the  lower  Del- 
aware that  Howe’s  vast  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  sail  were  coming  up  the  lower  bay.  This 
set  the  city  in  a fresh  alarm  and  an  exodus  of  the 
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wives  and  daughters  of  known  Whigs  was  at  once  be- 
gun. Mrs.  Barry,  Miss  Keen  and  Miss  Austin  left 
for  Reading,  but  Macha  would  not  leave  home,  say 
what  her  brother  or  I would.  I told  her  that  the 
Liverpool  was  pretty  sure  to  be  amongst  the  first 
of  Howe’s  fleet  to  reach  the  city  and  Vashon  would 
then  have  no  restraint  upon  his  hellish  designs.  But 
she  made  light  of  this,  arguing  that  though  he  might 
have  been  brutal  in  his  punishment  of  me,  he  could 
not  therefore  be  thought  beastly  in  other  ways.  British 
naval  officers  were  mostly  gentlemen  — to  ladies  at 
least.  So  I gave  up  farther  persuasion  and  said  that 
I hoped  to  be  free  from  any  blame  for  whatever  ill 
might  befall  her.  I even  assured  her  that  she  would 
be  far  safer  aboard  the  Effingham,  where  I might,  at 
least,  protect  her  while  I had  life. 

“You’re  raving,  Shane!”  she  retorted.  “You’d 
have  the  whole  city,  Whigs  and  Tories,  laughing  at  us. 
Men  are  not  such  villains  as  you’d  have  me  believe.” 

“ God  forbid  there  were  many  of  them  like  him, 
Macha,  but  ye  know  little  of  the  barbarities  of  an 
invadin’ — ” 

Her  brother  came  hurriedly  in  with  clicking  spurs 
to  tell  us  that  Howe’s  fleet  had  every  sail  put  to  sea 
again,  heading  southward.  News  had  also  come  that 
Washington  had  gone  to  attack  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s 
forces  at  New  York.  But  this  was  doubted.  He  him- 
self believed  that  wherever  Howe’s  army  made  a land- 
ing, he  would  find  Washington  in  front  of  him  to  con- 
test every  foot  of  his  advance  upon  Philadelphia. 
John  had  much  to  do  on  his  private  papers,  so  he  left 
Macha  and  me  to  ourselves  most  of  the  evening.  Nor 
did  we  much  regret  the  loss  of  his  company. 

“ There’s  no  telling  what  moment  orders  may  come 
to  headquarters  for  us  to  march,  sister,”  he  replied 
to  her  insistence  that  he  sleep  at  home.  “ Shane’U 
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lodge  here  to-night  and  I’m  sure  you’ll  feel  safer  in 
his  protection  than  mine.” 

“ You  should  be  ashamed  to  talk  so,  John,”  she  re- 
torted as  he  kissed  her  good  night  and  started  for  the 
door. 

I followed  him  out  to  bid  him  good-by,  for  from 
the  outlook  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  might  be  our  last 
meeting.  But  he  told  me  that  owing  to  his  being  on 
the  committee  of  safety  as  well  as  on  the  naval  board, 
he  was  likely  not  to  be  sent  to  the  front.  “ Macha’s 
a bit  over  zealous  in  her  endeavors  to  clothe  our  half- 
naked  troops,  Shane,”  he  explained,  “ so  much  so  that 
she’s  scarcely  just  to  herself  or  you,  but  don’t  fear 
her  faith,  for  there’s  no  man  can  ever  come  between 
you  two.” 

“ Ah,  but  it’s  dangerous  for  her  to  remain  here, 
Captain  Nixon,”  I returned,  shaking  his  hand  in  a 
fervor  of  gratitude,  " ye  know  the  selfish  cruel  hearts 
of—” 

“ Too  well  I know  it,  Shane  — but  good-by;  we’ll 
trust  in  God  and  Washington  and  all  will  be  well  in 
the  end.” 

“ What  a pity  it  is,  Shane,”  said  Macha  as  I came 
in,  " that  Jack  and  the  rest  of  you  naval  men  have 
not  a fleet  of  a hundred  or  more  fine  frigates  to  give 
chase  to  Admiral  Howe.” 

“ It  is  indeed,  Macha,”  I replied  softly,  coming  close 
beside  her,  “ but  let  us  forget  such  sad  things  for  one 
short  hour.  Hast  no  tender  token  to  give  me  ere  we 
part,  mayhap  for  the  last  time?  ” 

“ Oh  fiddle-de-dee,  Shane,  you’re  getting  senti- 
mental,” breaking  away  from  me ; “ you  may  have  a 
kiss  when  you  bring  me  back  a King’s  ship.  Good- 
night, and  be  sure  to  stop  to  breakfast  with  me.” 

I sat  alone  by  the  spinet  looking  into  the  future 
through  the  candle  light  that  Macha  had  left  me  until 
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its  flaring  and  sputtering  warned  me  that  it  was  go- 
ing out.  I took  it  up  and  made  for  the  stairs,  but  it 
went  out  ere  I was  half  up,  leaving  me  in  the  dark  to 
grope  my  way  to  bed.  Little  sleep  did  I get  that 
night,  or  rather  morning,  and  with  the  first  cold  light 
of  day,  I was  out  making  for  the  landing  and  went 
straight  on  board.  Jack  was  walking  decks,  drinking 
his  morning  coffee  when  I reached  the  top  of  the  gang- 
way. Cans  stuck  a mug  of  steaming  coffee  in  my  fist 
a moment  after  I had  joined  Jack  in  his  walk. 

“ No  more  shore  leave  for  anyone,  Shane,”  said 
Jack.  “ I look  for  important  news  from  the  naval 
board  any  moment.  We  may  be  ordered  ashore  again 
for  another  bit  of  inland  fightin’.” 

“ Lord  save  us  from  any  more  a that,  sir ! ” 

“We  must  make  the  best  of  whatever  comes,  afloat 
or  ashore,  Shane.  Keep  yer  men  well  in.  hand  by 
manes  of  regular  say  drill.” 

Captain  Read  called  alongside  for  Jack  in  his  gig 
ere  we  had  done  breakfast.  He  did  not  come  on  board 
that  night,  but  next  day  he  came  late  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  news  that  Admiral  Howe’s  whole  fleet  had 
reached  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  General 
Howe’s  army  18,000  strong  had  landed  at  Elkton  and 
had  taken  up  its  march  upon  Philadelphia.  The  city 
was  in  dire  dismay,  save  the  royalists,  who  were  shout- 
ing themselves  hoarse  with  joy.  Jack  felt  sure  that 
“ His  Exc’llency  ” would  be  there  to  contest  every  mile 
of  his  advance  with  Howe. 

From  the  Effingham’s  deck  we  could  see  the  Whig 
families  with  their  valuables  moving  out  of  the  city. 
From  day  to  day  we  waited  and  watched  for  news 
from  His  Excellency.  The  naval  board  on  the  second 
day  moved  over  to  Bordentown.  Then  came  in  news 
that  Washington  had  gone  no  farther  south  than  Wil- 
mington, where  he  waited  Howe’s  arrival. 
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Summer  had  gone,  and  the  brown,  red,  purple, 
scarlet  and  golden  tints  of  autumn  had  come  upon  field, 
meadow,  orchard  and  woodland.  Barry  had  come  to 
be  almost  as  restless  and  chafing  as  a chained  lion 
when  news  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Americans  to  Chester  spread  farther  dismay 
among  the  patriots.  Munitions  of  war  were  ordered 
moved  out  of  the  doomed  city.  Most  of  the  few  re- 
maining noncombatant  Whigs  fled  to  Lancaster  or  to 
the  mountains,  while  all  we  could  do  was  to  await 
orders  and  look  on. 

Word  had  come  that  Admiral  Howe’s  fleet  was  work- 
ing down  the  Chesapeake,  no  doubt  bound  for  the 
Delaware  to  cooperate  with  his  brother’s  army.  But 
the  British  did  not  have  such  an  easy  time  of  it  reach- 
ing the  city.  So  strenuously  did  Washington  harass 
them  at  every  step  that  they  were  a fortnight  on  the 
march  of  only  twenty-six  miles,  entering  the  city  on 
September  twenty-sixth.  Lord  Cornwallis  led  the  vic- 
torious army,  in  scarlet  array,  into  Philadelphia,  Jack 
and  I watching  the  sickening  pageant  with  our  glasses 
from  our  ship’s  deck. 

“ I wish’t  had  been  God’s  will  for  us  to  have  fallen 
in  action  wid  a King’s  ship  before  seein’  this  sight, 
Shane,”  said  Jack,  wiping  his  eyes,  “ a man  should  at 
laste  be  given  the  privilege  of  havin’  them  march  over 
his  corpse.” 

“ Don’t  take  it  too  much  to  heart,  Jack,”  I en- 
couraged, “they  may  lave  here  before  long  as  nimbly 
as  they  left  Boston.” 

“Ye  forget  that  my  wife’s  no  farther  out  than  Read- 
ing— an’  she  an’  Macha  can’t  live  long  apart.  God 
only  knows  what  may  happen!  She’s  like  soon  to  re- 
turn to  the  city.” 

Our  men  had  been  given  holiday  to  see  the  pageant 
and  stood  about  the  decks  on  elevated  positions.  Some, 
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more  eager  than  the  rest  to  see  the  display,  had 
crowded  up  in  the  tops  and  on  the  sheer  poles.  The 
clang  and  blare  of  martial  music  floated  up  on  the 
soft  south  wind.  We  could  see  the  long  lines  of  red- 
coats ascend  Chestnut  Hill  and  up  Walnut  Street  and 
crowd  around  Liberty  Hall.  When  the  continental 
colors  were  hauled  down  from  the  staff  of  the  cupola, 
Jack  groaned  so  that  I feared  he  had  fallen  ill. 

“ Come,  Shane,”  said  he,  inviting  me  down  to  his 
cabin,  as  he  got  up  from  his  seat  on  the  taffrail,  “ I 
must  seek  some  relief  from  the  pangs  of  this  sight.” 

Cans  was  setting  a bottle  and  beakers  on  the  table 
before  him  as  I came  in.  " It’s  a little  of  that  rum 
we  smuggled  in  the  Barbados.” 

We  drank  the  health  of  His  Excellency  and  all  true 
patriots  in  arms  for  liberty.  Then  he  passed  out  a 
box  of  cigars  from  his  private  locker,  assuring  me 
that  they  were  about  the  last  landed  with  the  rum. 
The  reminiscent  mood  into  which  this  change  of  thought 
threw  him  was  a relief  to  me  as  well  as  to  himself. 
We  talked  on  till  the  bossin’s  whistle  piped  the  men 
down  to  supper.  From  the  many  strange  ominous 
things  Jack  said,  and  the  hot  blood  in  his  face,  I half 
feared  that  he  might  start  down  river  at  almost  any 
hour  on  some  desperate  feat  of  his  own,  without  even 
acquainting  the  naval  committee  of  what  he  was  about. 

After  dark  the  city  was  ablaze  with  illuminations, 
celebrating  the  royal  victory.  Late  into  the  night  the 
sounds  of  revelry  told  us  too  plainly  of  the  debauch- 
eries that  were  going  on  — of  innocence  and  purity 
sacrificed,  of  homes  turned  into  British  and  Hessian 
barracks  and  everything  that  freemen  hold  sacred  and 
holy  desecrated.  There  was  no  sleep  for  Jack  or  me 
that  night,  and  at  times  I felt  that  the  one  thing  left 
to  ease  my  heartache  was  to  go  ashore  in  the  thick 
of  it  and  stand  by  to  protect  Macha  as  long  as  I could. 
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About  nine  next  morning  word  was  sent  off  to  Cap- 
tain Barry  from  the  naval  board  to  move  ship  farther 
up  river  to  White  Hill  and  scuttle  her.  This  set  Jack 
in  a fresh  foment,  just  when  I was  a bit  relieved  by 
noting  that  he  was  cooling  off  a little.  The  boat  that 
brought  the  message  had  a similar  one  for  Captain 
Read  of  the  Washington.  Jack  ordered  his  gig  called 
away  and  went  on  board  to  see  Read.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  he  returned  and  ordered  the  ship  got 
under  way.  The  tide  was  on  the  first  of  the  flood, 
so  with  a good  working  southerly  breeze,  we  had  the 
ships  moved  and  remoored  at  White  Hill,  a snug  little 
haven,  about  a mile  below  Bordentown  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  by  noon.  Here  we  were  out  of  sight  and  sound 
of  Philadelphia.  Nothing  was  said  by  Jack  about  tak- 
ing ashore  the  stores  and  munitions  now,  though  I 
had  heard  him  say  that  the  naval  board  had  so  ordered. 
Being  far  enough  away  from  the  enemy  to  be  free  from 
fear  of  sudden  attack,  our  regular  drill  was  begun 
next  day.  Captain  Read  of  the  Washington  and 
Jack  were  now  most  of  the  time  together  on  board  of 
his  or  our  ship.  From  some  words  of  their  talk  that 
I overheard,  they  were  planning  to  resist  any  attack 
of  the  enemy.  They  knew  that  Howe’s  ships  would 
not  venture  up  so  far  and  they  felt  confident  of  being 
able  to  repel  any  onslaught  of  armed  boats,  barges 
or  small  craft.  Something  was  said,  too,  about  not 
minding  the  orders  of  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  Wharton 
of  the  naval  board  regarding  scuttling  the  ships. 
This  was  ended  by  Jack  saying,  “ aither  of  us  know 
more  about  ships,  sir,  than  the  whole  navy  board.” 
We  had  gotten  pretty  well  over  the  first  shock  of 
Howe’s  entrance  to  the  city,  when  on  the  second  of 
October  came  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  his  lordship’s 
great  fleet,  below  Forts  MifHin  and  Mercer.  While  a 
portion  of  Sir  William’s  troops  were  over  in  Jersey 
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aiding  his  lordship’s  fleet  to  capture  the  American 
forts,  Washington  made  an  attack  upon  Cornwallis’ 
position  in  Germantown.  The  long  night  march  from 
Chester  and  the  early  morning’s  masterful  attempt  to 
capture  the  whole  of  his  lordship’s  army  was  later  de- 
feated by  some  sort  of  hitch  between  the  American 
Generals,  Stephens  and  Wayne.  Rumor  had  it  that 
Stephens  had  sipped  once  too  often  from  his  canteen 
during  the  night  march,  but  whatever  the  cause,  while 
Wayne  was  driving  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  fog, 
he  came  upon  the  line  of  Stephens’  march.  Mistaking 
Wayne’s  brigade  for  the  enemy,  Stephens  attacked  it 
furiously.  Wayne’s  men,  thus  set  upon  in  the  rear, 
made  an  active  movement  to  extricate  themselves,  in 
which  they  fell  upon  the  left  flank  of  Sullivan’s  bri- 
gade, upon  which  a panic  ran  through  the  whole  Ameri- 
can ranks  and  a retreat  began.  At  this,  Cornwallis, 
who  had  jumped  out  of  bed  in  Philadelphia  at  hearing 
the  first  gun  of  the  fight,  came  up  with  two  battalions 
on  the  double  quick  and  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. But  as  the  fog  lifted  a bit  and  His  Excellency 
saw  at  a glance  the  relative  positions  of  the  various 
divisions  of  both  armies,  order  was  quickly  wrested 
from  chaos  and  the  American’s  retreat  was  thereafter 
regular  and  orderly. 

“ ’Twould  have  been  a greater  Trenton  for  us, 
Shane,”  said  Jack,  after  he  had  read  the  report  to  me, 
“ but  for  the  stupidity  of  someone  an’  the  fog.” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  I replied,  “ His  Excellency  had  planned 
well,  an’  the  fog  favored  his  daring  enterprise,  had  not 
the  generals  blundered.” 

The  forts  held  the  British  fleets  in  check  till  late  in 
October.  This  was  about  the  only  consoling  feature 
to  me  of  the  whole  deplorable  state  of  the  campaign. 
While  Vashon  was  kept  out  of  Philadelphia,  I had  some 
hope  that  Macha  would  be  safe.  Jack  had  a message 
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from  his  wife  on  the  seventeenth,  in  which  she  stated 
that  she  was  quite  comfortably  surrounded  in  Reading. 
The  hon’ble  congress  had  lately  arrived  there  from 
Baltimore.  She  had  heard  from  Philadelphia  that  the 
Nixon  home  had  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  Hessian 
officers  as  his  headquarters,  but  there  was  not  a word 
about  Macha.  This  drove  me  almost  to  distraction. 
We  had,  of  course,  free  communication  with  the  Jersey 
shore  near  us,  and  Jack  and  Captain  Read  were  back 
and  forth  to  Bordentown.  But  this  was  small  com- 
fort to  men  with  their  hands  tied  as  ours  were  at  such 
a crisis.  Our  men  on  the  berth  deck,  too,  had  grown 
almost  as  impatient  as  the  officers.  Word  reached  us 
on  the  twenty-third,  of  a battle  at  Fort  Mercer,  in 
which  the  enemy  was  totally  defeated  with  loss  of  four 
hundred  Hessians  and  Count  Donop,  the  Americans 
losing  but  thirty-seven.  After  being  reenforced  by 
6,000  men,  sent  by  Clinton  from  New  York,  Howe 
made  a second  attack,  nearly  a month  later,  in  which 
he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  forts  and  the  British 
fleet  passed  up  to  Philadelphia.  This,  of  course, 
caused  Jack  and  Captain  Read  fresh  trouble.  It  was 
now  nearly  a month  since  they  had  written  instructions 
from  the  navy  board  to  “ remove  her  a little  below 
White  Hill,  and  having  found  a suitable  berth,  where 
she  may  lie  on  a soft  bottom  and  be  easily  got  off  at 
a common  tide,  you  are  to  sink  her  without  delay.  We 
expect  this  business  will  be  completed  by  sunset  this 
evening  and  report  thereof  made  to  this  board.” 

“ Signed, 

" Francis  Hopkinson, 

“ John  Wharton, 

“ Of  the  Continental  Navy  Board.” 

Two  days  after  Lord  Howe’s  fleet  had  anchored  off 
Philadelphia,  Captain  Read  spent  the  forenoon  on 
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board  the  Effingham  in  close  consultation  with  Jack. 
I was  busy  enough  all  the  morning  about  my  duties 
on  deck  so  that  I heard  nothing  of  what  was  said. 
But  just  as  the  bossin  piped  down  to  dinner,  Cans 
came  up  to  tell  me  that  “ Cap’n  Barry  wish  you  to 
dine  wid  him  in  his  cabin,  Mars  Honan.”  This  was 
pleasant  news  for  me,  for  it  had  been  a bleak  bluster- 
ing easterly  morning  and  I was  wet  with  the  drizzle 
and  chilled  through,  and  there  was  a steaming  bowl  of 
punch  on  the  table  as  I came  in  the  cabin.  Read  was 
a whole-souled  intrepid  sailor,  and  we  had  become  so 
well  acquainted  that  it  was  a pleasure  to  be  in  his 
company.  He  had,  I thought,  heard  my  history  from 
Jack,  and  I somehow  fancied  that  it  was  my  long  im- 
prisonment and  floggings  aboard  the  King’s  ships  that 
made  him  so  cordial  to  me.  The  moment  we  had  drunk 
beakers  of  punch  they  went  on  with  the  conversation 
where  they  had  dropped  it  as  I came  in. 

“ ’Tis  a fact,  sir,”  said  Jack,  “ that  His  Exc’llency 
notified  the  navy  board  to  have  all  the  American  ships 
sunk  or  burned.  He  was  moved  to  this  by  a report 
brought  him  to  Valley  Forge  that  Howe  was  planning' 
an  expedition  in  boats  to  capture  all  continental  ves- 
sels above  Philadelphia.” 

“ I don’t  doubt  the  orders  came  to  the  navy  board, 
sir,”  returned  Read,  “ but  His  Exc’llency  may  not  un- 
derstand the  situation  here.” 

u No  more  he  does,  sir.  Had  I once  thought  he 
did,  I would  not  have  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
orders  a moment.” 

“ Besides,  Capt’n  Barry,  His  Exc’llency  must  un- 
d’stand  that  you  know  more  about  ships  an’  how  to 
handle  ’em  than  either  he  or  the  navy  board  or  both. 
No  boats  could  board  us  here.” 

“ Troth,  yer  near  the  truth,  sir.  But  Hopkinson’s 
taken  a dislike  to  us  an’s  bound  to  exert  his  authority 
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— take  another  beaker  of  the  punch,  gentlemen,”  filling 
up  our  breakers.  “ His  Excellency’s  not  to  blame  — I 
wrote  for  Paul  Jones’s  opinion  more  than  a month  ago, 
anticipatin’  some  such  clash  an’  he  advises  not  sinkin’ 
the  ships  while  there’s  a shot  in  the  locker.  But 
Capt’n  Jones  must  be  well  on  his  way  to  France  in 
the  Ranger.  He  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  November 
first.  He  has  a rovin’  commission  an’  we’ll  have  to 
sail  large  to  keep  within  hail  of  him  in  fightin’.” 

“ An  open  sea  would  be  a mighty  pleasant  place 
now,  sure,  sir,”  said  Read,  holding  up  the  brimming 
beaker  before  him  and  looking  admiringly  into  its 
depths ; “ we’ll  drink  to  His  Exc’llency,  gentlemen.” 

Having  drank  Read’s  toast,  Jack  went  on  to  tell 
about  other  discourses  he  had  with  the  navy  board, 
in  which  they  had  shown  singular  misunderstanding  of 
our  power  to  repel  any  attack  of  armed  boats. 

“ They  don’t  wish  to  have  us  question  their  judg- 
ment of  our  fighting  strength,  sir,”  said  Read,  “ but 
it’s  the  fortune  of  war,  I guess,  eh,  Mr.  Mulloney,  to 
have  landsmen  know  your  ship  better  than  you  do  your- 
self? ” 

“ Faith,  it  looks  that  way,  sir,  from  all  appearance,” 
I rejoined,  “but  I’ve  had  no  direct  intercourse  with 
the  navy  board.” 

“ Mulloney’s  something  of  a diplomat,  ye  see,  Cap- 
tain,” bantered  Jack  laughing. 

By  the  time  the  dinner  was  over,  I felt  that  I was 
a sort  of  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  freer  con- 
versation, and  so  excused  myself  on  the  grounds  of 
having  the  carpenter  and  bossin  look  after  the  scuttle 
plugs,  and  went  on  deck. 

The  holes  in  the  ship’s  bottom  had  been  bored 
nearly  a month.  I feared  that  the  soft  wood  plugs 
had  swollen  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them 
out  in  a hurry  and  ordered  them  examined  and  loosened 
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up.  The  captains  went  on  shore  about  half  past  one. 
I was  surprised  to  see  Jack  coming  on  board  again  in 
great  haste,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  with  a look  of 
mingled  regret  and  exasperation  on  his  face. 

“ Man  both  cutters  and  launch,  sir ! ” he  ordered 
as  he  came  on  deck,  “ and  clear  ship  for  sinking ! 
Land  all  stores  and  equipments  lively  as  possible.” 

Our  launch  had  been  for  two  weeks  armed  with  a 
four-pounder  and  used  for  a lookout  boat  as  a safe- 
guard against  a surprise  by  an  enemy’s  flotilla.  The 
Washington’s  launch  had  been  similarly  armed,  but 
the  game  was  all  up  now,  and  in  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  Jack’s  giving  the  order,  the  launch  was  loaded, 
gunwales  too,  with  guns  and  half  way  ashore.  The 
Washington’s  launch,  equally  deep,  was  close  after 
her.  Boats’  crews  from  several  merchantmen  lying 
near  were  sent  to  help  us.  I had  never  before  seen 
Jack  in  such  turmoil  of  feeling  as  that  in  which  he 
strode  fore  and  aft  the  decks,  swinging  his  arms  nerv- 
ously to  and  fro  as  the  work  went  on,  giving  an  order 
here  and  there  on  seeing  any  lubberly  slinging  or  slip- 
shod seamanship  in  handling  the  tackles.  It  seemed 
to  be  a race  between  us  and  the  Washington.  I was 
bent  on  not  being  second  in  having  a clear  ship,  but 
before  we  had  quite  finished,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  the 
naval  board,  came  down  and  ordered  the  ships  hauled 
ashore  and  sunk  by  sunset.  At  this  Jack  ordered  the 
anchor  up.  The  tide  was  on  the  flood,  and  by  giving 
her  a sharp  sheer  with  the  helm  just  before  the  anchor 
was  away,  he  ran  her  aground.  Mr.  Hopkinson  had 
by  this  time  come  on  board  in  a high  temper  and  or- 
dered the  plugs  out.  But  I waited  orders  from  my 
captain  first.  Jack,  seeing  that  Hopkinson’s  author- 
ity was  not  recognized,  repeated  the  order,  and  the 
next  moment  water  was  streaming  in  through  half  a 
dozen  two  inch  holes. 
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With  his  ship  disarmed  and  sinking  under  him,  no 
wonder  that  Jack  was  not  in  a congenial  frame  of 
mind  for  entertaining  Mr.  Hopkinson.  He  stood  by 
the  inshore  taffrail  with  his  cocked  hat  tipped  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets, 
glaring  at  the  man  that  dared  come  aboard  and  do 
the  like.  Hopkinson,  enraged  by  such  disregard  of 
his  presence,  gave  Jack  some  hasty  orders  about  see- 
ing that  the  ship  was  listed  inshore  and  left.  It  was 
now  growing  dark  and  Jack  ordered  all  hands  ashore, 
but  before  we  all  got  away  with  our  small  kits,  she 
had  listed  off  shore,  nearly  on  her  beam  ends. 
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JACK  SUMMONED  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

Hebe  we  were,  back  upon  the  line  of  our  late  march 
to  and  from  Mount  Holly.  There  was  not  house  room 
for  all  our  men  at  White  Hill,  so  about  half  of  them 
were  taken  to  Bordentown  in  charge  of  the  bossin. 
After  I had  seen  my  men  quartered  as  comfortably 
as  the  place  afforded,  it  being  a crisp  moonlight  night, 
I felt  a resistless  longing  to  see  more  of  the  Frambers 
family.  The  distance,  I learned  of  the  old  farmer,  was 
only  about  four  miles  down  the  road.  He  had  a horse 
and  chaise  “ I could  hev  well’s  not.”  I took  the  horse 
without  the  chaise,  and  leaving  my  charge  in  the  hands 
of  Jere  O’Dowd,  my  bossin’s  mate,  rode  barebacked 
down  to  Mrs.  Frambers’.  They  were  delighted  at  see- 
ing me.  A cheerful  wood  fire  blazed  in  the  great  fire- 
place of  the  room  into  which  they  invited  me,  and, 
here,  I thought,  as  I sat  down,  is  — was  a heaven  of 
domestic  joy.  The  girls  were  so  eager  to  hear  the 
news  that  they  had  forgotten  their  own  personal  af- 
flictions and  the  poor  mother’s  looks  brightened  and 
glowed  at  sight  of  their  smiling  faces,  as  I told  them 
they  need  not  be  the  least  disheartened  about  the  en- 
emy’s occupying  Philadelphia.  There  had  lately  come 
encouraging  news  of  French  aid  from  Franklin.  Noth- 
ing farther  need  be  feared  from  the  British  or  Hessians 
till  spring.  His  Excellency  would  then  be  ready  to 
give  them  some  fresh  surprises. 

Deborah,  the  elder  of  the  sisters,  tall  and  with  gol- 
den hair  something  like  Macha’s,  asked,  “ Dost  not 
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think  there’s  danger  of  the  villain  Hessians  coming 
over  on  other  foraging  raids,  Mr.  Mulloney?  ” 

She  had  mistaken  her  strength  and  her  eyes  dropped 
in  tears  to  the  floor  ere  she  had  quite  finished.  This 
set  the  mother  and  Dorothy  in  like  moods.  “ Fear  no 
more  evil  from  them,  friends,”  I encouraged,  fondling 
with  Deborah’s  hair  (she  sat  next  me),  “for  we  will 
protect  ye.  An’  if  worse  comes  to  worse,  ye  can  — 
retrate  wid  us.” 

This  cheered  them  up  a little  and  I thenceforth 
steered  clear  as  I could  of  matters  suggestive  of  their 
distress.  The  story  of  my  life  aboard  the  King’s  frig- 
ate interested  them  vastly.  It  was  probably  in  the  con- 
trast of  our  afflictions,  in  which  mine  so  far  overtopped 
theirs,  that  they  found  much  consolation. 

When  I rose  to  go,  the  mother  insisted  that  I should 
stop  till  she  made  me  a cup  of  hot  Hyperion.  The 
night  was  cold  and  I must  not  go  out  without  taking 
something  to  warm  me.  Then,  when  I insisted  upon 
going  and  began  bidding  them  good  night,  Deborah 
stepped  between  me  and  the  door.  We  had  a slight 
bit  of  a tussle,  in  which  I kissed  her  cheek  and  sat  down. 
A marvelous  change  came  over  the  girl’s  face.  The 
self-condemned  look  seemed  to  all  have  gone  out  of 
it.  Mother  and  sister,  of  course,  with  woman’s  in- 
stinctive perception  of  such  things,  noted  the  change 
quicker  than  I.  What  did  it  all  mean?  Was  it  my 
kiss  that  had  cleansed  and  justified  her  in  her  own 
sight? 

“ The  crimes  of  such  villains  can  never  defile  so 
sweet  an’  pure  a soul  as  yerself,  Deborah,”  I whispered 
frankly. 

“ Dost  really  mean  that  ? ” she  questioned,  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  read  my  heart. 

“Ye  would  doubt  my  sincerity  then?”  I returned 
half  reproachfully. 
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“ Oh  no,  no,”  she  shivered,  with  pure  joy,  and  Dor- 
othy looked  little  less  pleased,  while  the  mother’s  face 
beamed  with  satisfaction  as  she  brewed  the  Hyperion. 

For  myself,  no  victory  that  Jack  and  I had  yet 
won  from  the  enemy  had  yielded  me  half  as  much 
pleasure  as  did  this  returning  comfort  to  those  af- 
flicted women.  Deborah  sat  by  me,  buttering  dainty 
bits  of  bread  for  me,  while  I drank  the  hot  Hyperion, 
giving  it  a more  delicious  flavor  by  her  smiles.  When 
I rose  to  go,  the  mother  and  Dorothy  importuned  me 
to  come  often  as  I could  and  assured  me  that  they 
would  pray  for  my  safety  and  success  in  every  engage- 
ment with  the  foe.  Deborah  accompanied  me  to  the 
door  and  out  on  the  porch  in  the  moonlight.  Had 
there  not  been  so  much  about  the  color  and  abundance 
of  her  hair  and  the  poise  of  her  head  to  remind  me 
of  Macha,  there’s  no  telling  what  I might  have  said  to 
her. 

Next  morning  Jack  was  in  a fever  of  excitement  at 
seeing  that  the  ship  had  fallen  so  far  over  on  her  beam 
ends  that  there  was  danger  of  her  oversetting.  He  bid 
me  muster  all  my  men  and  rig  purchases  from  the 
mast  heads  to  be  hooked  to  hawsers  bent  on  to  the 
trunks  of  the  stoutest  trees  on  shore.  With  about 
three  hundred  men  on  three  six  fold  tackle  falls  some- 
thing had  to  come.  But  instead  of  the  ship’s  righting, 
it  was  the  trees  that  came  up  by  the  roots.  Nothing 
could  be  done  but  let  go  and  try  it  over  again.  It  was 
dinner  time  when  we  had  the  tackles  overhauled  and  the 
hawsers  made  fast  to  stouter  trees  with  double  backing 
to  others  farther  up. 

A pair  of  fat  steers  had  been  butchered  that  morn- 
ing for  the  ships’  crews.  The  sirloin  roast  which  Cans 
had  secured  for  us,  with  a variety  of  vegetables  and 
condiments,  made  the  best  dinner  I had  had  for  months. 
Quite  a number  of  people,  mostly  women  and  children. 
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were  down  from  Bordentown  to  see  our  afternoon’s  do- 
ings. 

Nothing  gave  way  this  trial,  but  we  had  waited  too 
long.  The  tide  had  fallen  so  low  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  raising  her  till  it  rose  again,  so  we  gave 
it  up  for  the  day  and  Jack  and  Captain  Read  went  to 
Bordentown  to  consult  the  naval  board. 

Next  morning  when  we  were  tautening  up  the  pur- 
chases for  a third  trial,  down  came  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
asking  excitedly,  “ Captain  Barry,  doth  she  rise?  ” 

“ No,  sir.  How  can  she  rise  before  the  purchases 
are  set  taut?  ” retorted  Jack. 

“ Poh,  you  are  always  grumbling ! ” flung  back  Hop- 
kinson. 

" What  do  you  say?”  questioned  Jack,  aggres- 
sively. 

“ Go  along  and  mind  your  own  business,  you  scoun- 
drel ! ” stormed  Hopkinson. 

“ It  is  a lie!  ” said  Jack. 

“ What!  dare  you  tell  me  I lie?  ” 

“ It  was  a lie  in  them  that  said  so ! ” 

This  bluster  had  brought  things  to  a standstill  till 
Captain  Read  intervened  as  peacemaker. 

“ I shall  bring  you  to  account  for  this,  sir,”  went 
on  Hopkinson. 

“ Damn  ye,  sir,  I don’t  value  ye  more  than  my  duty 
requires,”  resented  Jack. 

“ You  never  minded  your  duty,  sir ! ” 

Jack  again  gave  him  the  lie,  telling  him  that  if  he 
had  minded  his  as  well,  the  ships  would  not  now  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  when  Mr.  Hopkinson  withdrew 
in  a rage. 

“ Ye  know,  sir,”  said  Jack  quietly  to  Read  when 
Hopkinson  had  gone  out  of  ear  shot,  “ that  it  has  been 
a chief  purpose  with  me  to  behave  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect to  the  navy  board.” 
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“ I haven’t  the  least  doubt  of  it.  Captain  Barry. 
They  should  mind  their  own  affairs  and  leave  ours  to 
ourselves.” 

“ Walk  away  wid  yer  purchases,  Mr.  Mulloney ! ” 
shouted  Jack. 

This  time  we  were  more  successful,  though  the 
lighter  purchase  on  the  mizzen  parted.  Still  we  tugged 
away  on  the  others  till  we  straightened  the  ship  up- 
right and  listed  her  a bit  over  against  the  bank,  mak- 
ing fast  solid  all. 

That  night  it  came  on  to  freeze  so  that  next  morn- 
ing the  river  was  frozen  over  nearly  a cable’s  length 
from  the  shore.  This  weather  continued  for  a week, 
till  the  Delaware  was  frozen  solid  from  shore  to  shore. 

There  being  nothing  more  to  be  done  with  the  ships 
while  they  lay  thus  frozen  up  in  the  ice,  daily  drill  of 
the  crews  was  resumed  on  shore.  Most  of  the  men 
were  quartered  in  barns  and  stables  standing  at  va- 
rious distances  apart.  Those  buildings,  mostly  of 
logs,  were  made  warmer  by  the  men’s  banking  up  hay 
and  snow  against  the  sides  and  ends,  thus  keeping 
the  frosty  winds  from  blowing  in  through  the  cracks. 

After  a while,  when  I had  told  Jack  about  my  visits 
to  the  Frambers’  mansion  ( I had  been  there  twice  since 
my  first  visit)  he  was  bent  upon  accompanying  me 
there  that  very  night.  He  had  forgotten  about  our 
short  stop  there  on  the  retreat  before  Donop. 

In  their  simple,  spontaneous  efforts  to  entertain  us, 
the  girls  took  firmer  holds  on  our  admiration.  Deb- 
orah’s voice,  when  she  sang,  had  a freer,  tenderer 
note.  Then  we  talked  far  into  the  night  by  the  fire, 
and  the  outcome  of  it  was  that  Jack  and  I had  ar- 
ranged to  make  our  headquarters  there  from  to-mor- 
row on.  The  look  of  almost  hopeless  fear  in  the  moth- 
er’s face  had  been  supplanted  by  one  of  hopeful 
confidence. 
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“ I half  expected  it,  when  I saw  those  girls  watch- 
ing you  two  as  they  did  on  that  day  of  raising  the 
Effingham,”  bantered  Captain  Read,  when  Jack  told 
him  of  our  moving  next  day,  “ but  I don’t  blame  you 
none,  even  if  it  doth  leave  me  a bit  lonesome.” 

“ Ye  can  spend  yer  evenin’s  with  us,  sir,”  said  Jack, 
“ an’  if  there  was  another  spare  room  in  the  house, 
I’d  be  for  havin’  ye  quartered  there,  too.” 

Cans,  when  he  came  to  see  how  much  more  con- 
venient were  things  for  his  business  at  the  Frambers’ 
house  than  he  found  them  where  we  had  left,  was  well 
pleased  with  the  change.  He  was  doubly  so  before  the 
day  was  over,  for  Mrs.  Frambers,  on  seeing  how  close 
the  faithful  negro  was  to  Jack,  made  so  much  of  him 
that  he  was  delighted  with  the  whole  household.  But 
we  had  been  no  more  than  well  established  in  our  new 
quarters  when  a message  came  from  congress  requir- 
ing Jack  to  immediately  appear  before  it  at  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  answer  to  a complaint  of  insubordination 
made  against  him  by  the  navy  board.  A copy  of  the 
complaint  accompanied  the  message,  so  there  was  noth- 
ing for  him  to  do  but  take  the  road  for  York  forthwith. 

“ ’Twas  a damned  scaly  trick  of  Hopkinson, 
Barry,”  said  Read  indignantly,  when  Jack  had  fin- 
ished reading  the  two  documents  to  us ; “ dost  think 
aught  will  come  of  it?  ” 

“ ’Twas  mane  an’  cowardly ! ” said  Jack.  “ But  I’ll 
be  content  with  the  decision  of  the  hon’ble  congress, 
whatever’t  may  be,  after  hearin’  the  plain  facts.  Keep 
yer  men  well  in  hand  by  manes  of  regular  drill,  Mr. 
Mulloney.” 

The  stages  were  running  so  irregularly,  and  the  post 
roads  were  in  such  bad  condition,  that  he  decided  to 
go  horseback,  choosing  a sure-footed  young  bay  mare 
that  the  Hessians  had,  by  some  unaccountable  over- 
sight, left  Mrs.  Frambers.  Jack  beckoned  me  a bit 
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aside  as  he  braced  himself  up  in  the  saddle  ready  for 
the  start. 

“ It’s  a long,  crooked,  dangerous  winter  road, 
Shane,”  he  whispered,  settling  his  cocked  hat  upon  his 
head ; “ I have  requested  His  Exc’llency  to  make  ye 
captain  of  the  ship  if  the  enemy  take  me.  Manewhile, 
the  command  devolves  upon  ye,  an*  I will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  Pavin’  a better  man  in  me  place,  what- 
ever comes.” 

“ Ye  may  trust  me  to  do  my  best,  Jack,”  I returned 
as  he  rode  away. 
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CAPTAIN  BEAD  AND  I MAKE  A DISCOVERY 

I had  my  hands  so  full  during  the  days  and  weeks 
following  Jack’s  departure  that  there  was  no  time  for 
reflection  or  regret.  As  for  the  long  winter  evenings, 
the  man  who  could  not  be  happy  at  the  Frambers’  fire- 
side with  Deborah  and  Dorothy  bent  upon  pleasing 
him  in  so  many  simple  artless  ways,  could  have  had 
none  of  the  elements  of  happiness  in  him.  Still,  my 
eagerness  to  hear  from  Macha  increased  every  day. 
Captain  Read  came  down  but  seldom  — only  in  fact 
when  he  had  some  news  from  Philadelphia,  Valley 
Forge,  where  Washington  had  gone  into  winter  quar- 
ters shortly  after  the  battle  of  Germantown,  or  from 
the  navy  board.  I could  not  convince  myself  but 
Macha  could  have  sent  me  some  word  of  some  sort,  to 
let  me  know  that  she  was  at  least  concerned  about  my 
welfare.  I knew  that  Vashon’s  ship  was  amongst  Lord 
Howe’s  fleet  now  in  front  of  the  city,  and  that  all  the 
best  houses  in  the  most  sightly  locations  were  being 
taken  for  the  quarters  of  British  and  Hessian  officers. 
The  terrible  imaginings  that  sometimes  tortured  my 
mind  grew  so  intolerable  that  I had  a strong  notion  to 
leave  the  whole  business  and  make  my  way  across  the 
river  on  the  ice  to  protect  her  from  the  insults  of  these 
men.  But  the  thought  that  Jack  had  entrusted  me 
with  his  charge,  would  presently  come  to  my  aid,  and 
that  was  the  only  power  that  could  have  restrained 
me  from  going. 

This  daily  increasing  discontent  of  mine  was,  of 
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course,  disheartening  to  Mrs.  Frambers  and  her  daugh- 
ters. No  wonder  that  Deborah  began  to  regard  me 
with  questioning  looks,  when  after  a month’s  time,  my 
interest  in  her  began  to  flag.  But  the  more  I strove 
to  be  at  least  gallant  as  was  becoming  in  a young 
naval  officer  of  my  rank,  the  more  did  the  thoughts  of 
Macha  crowd  themselves  in  upon  my  mind  and  unfit 
me  for  the  observance  of  the  more  pleasant  social 
courtesies. 

“What  the  — ’s  come  over  ye,  Mulloney?  ” ques- 
tioned Captain  Read  one  night.  I had  gone  out  of 
the  door  with  him  after  an  evening’s  visit  at  Mrs. 
Frambers’.  “ Barry  and  you  are  generally  blarney- 
ing all  the  pretty  girls  you  meet  into  a sort  of  adoring 
worship,  but  ye  sat  there  to-night  nearly  mum  as  a 
mummy,  with  Miss  Deborah’s  glorious  eyes  lavishing 
their  beauty  on  you.  I hope  you  ain’t  sick?  ” 

“ Not  in  the  laste,  sir.  But  I had  a sort  of  hauntin’ 
sense  of  evil  befallin’  one  dear  as  my  soul  itself  in 
Philadelphia.” 

“ Ah,  pardon  me,  Mulloney.  I had  forgot.  That 
stately  beauty,  Miss  Nixon.  Yes,  I was  introduced  to 
her  by  Captain  Barry,  but  I took  it  in  jest  when  he 
said  that  you  were  her  favorite.  Dost  not  fear  that 
the  King’s  uniforms  are  over-fascinating  for  such  eyes, 
Mulloney  ? ” 

“ Sir ! ” said  I indignantly,  “ I’d  have  ye  know  that 
the  King’s  uniforms  have  no  attraction  for  the  laste 
of  my  friends,  to  say  nothin’  of  — ” 

“ Oh,  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Mulloney,  I didn’t  suppose 
that  a — that  you  er  — that  is,  that  you  were  inno- 
cent of  the  fact  that  when  it  comes  to  er  — rank  and 
title,  the  ladies,  most  of  ’em,  don’t  stop  to  — ” 

“ That  may  be  true  enough  of  some  ladies,  sir,”  I 
retprted,  “but  there  are  those  who  would  rather  see 
the  devil.” 
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“ Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said  he,  giving  me 
his  hand,  “ I see  I was  mistaken.  We  can’t  afford 
to  disagree  or  split  hairs  just  now,  good-by.  I hope 
Captain  Barry  will  be  back  soon.” 

He  made  me  so  ashamed  of  my  ugly  temper  by  his 
conciliatory  way  that  he  was  in  the  saddle  and  ridden 
into  the  dark  ere  I could  collect  myself  to  reply. 

On  the  evening  of  Jack’s  departure,  Captain  Read 
and  I had  an  understanding  that  a half  day’s  drill 
was  about  all  our  men  could  well  stand  with  short 
rations  and  such  meager  clothing.  But  I was  next 
morning  so  up  in  arms  after  a night  of  the  strangest 
dreams  and  little  sleep  that  I rode  up  to  White  Hill 
right  after  breakfast  to  put  them  through  a bit  of 
sword  exercise,  as  a means  of  lifting  me  up  out  of  my- 
self. We  were  lined  up  on  the  frozen  snow  on  the 
common  and  at  it  in  pairs  when  Read  came  riding 
down  from  Bordentown.  He  gave  a sinister  laugh  as 
he  halted  at  the  head  of  the  line  where  Ward,  a deft 
hand  at  the  sword,  was  pressing  me  hard.  It  was 
probably  Read’s  laugh  that  weakened  my  guard.  But, 
whatever  the  cause.  Ward  presently  sent  my  blade 
spinning  in  the  air. 

Being  above  me  in  rank,  though  in  the  matter  in 
hand,  having  no  direct  command  over  me,  I deemed 
it  best  to  follow  his  advice,  and  on  taking  my  sword 
from  Ward,  ordered  him  to  march  the  men  back  to 
quarters.  Read,  after  some  coaxing,  agreed  to  ac- 
company me  down  to  Mrs.  Frambers’.  When  we  were 
within  about  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  house,  going 
at  a slow  canter,  Read,  who  was  on  the  river  side  of 
me,  suddenly  halted,  with  his  eyes  gazing  intently 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees  toward  the  frozen 
river. 

“ Dost  see  a couple  or  more  figures’t  looks  like 
women  a bit  out  from  shore  yonder  on  the  ice,  Mul- 
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loney?  ” he  questioned,  pointing  through  the  clear- 
ing. 

On  looking  closer,  as  he  pointed,  I saw  two  slowly 
moving  figures,  but  to  me  they  looked  about  as  much 
like  grizzly  bears  walking  on  their  hind  legs  — and  I 
would  sooner  have  looked  for  such  bears,  out  there  on 
mid  river  in  such  weather  than  for  women,  and  I told 
him  as  much. 

a They’re  bent  and  walk  tottering  something  as  bears 
would,  that’s  fact,”  said  he,  “ but  come  on  down  and 
let’s  see.  They’re  coming  straight  for  this  shore,  but 
mighty  slow  though,  and  I ’magine  there’s  something 
human  about  ’em.” 

Of  course,  I assented  cheerfully,  following  in  his 
tracks,  as  there  was  not  room  for  us  to  ride  abreast. 

“ They’re  women,  sure’s  preachin’,  Mulloney,”  said 
he,  halting  with  his  horse’s  nose  out  over  the  ice,  “ one 
on  ’em’s  just  feebly  waved  something  to  us,  and  now 
they  look  to  be  falling  on  the  ice  from  fatigue.  I won- 
der if  ’tis  safe  for  us  to  drive  our  horses  out  to  ’em?  ” 

“ Safe  ’nough,  I’m  thinkin’,  sir,”  said  I,  “ still,  ’tis 
strange  what  women  could  be  doin’  ’way  out  there,  an’ 
where  could  they  a come  from?  ” 

“ There’s  only  one  way  of  solving  such  mystery, 
Mulloney,”  spurring  his  balking  horse  out  on  the  ice. 

I was  determined  that  he  could  have  no  cause  to 
doubt  my  courage,  and  therefore,  pricked  my  horse 
into  such  pace  as  soon  shot  me  ahead  of  him  and  I held 
the  lead  till  I came  up  to  where  the  two  figures  had 
fallen.  Read  had  come  up  by  the  time  I was  dis- 
mounted. We  had  both  seen  by  this  time  that  they 
were  women  in  homespun  woolen  wraps,  and  that  they 
had  sunk  down  from  sheer  exhaustion.  But  their  faces 
were  so  hidden  in  their  hoods,  as  they  drew  themselves 
close  together  in  a short  embrace,  that  we  could  not 
even  see  their  eyes. 
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Faint  groans  were  their  only  replies  to  Read’s  in- 
quiry, “ What  can  we  do  for  you,  ladies?  You’re 
prostrated  with  cold  and  fatigue,  I fear?  ” He  bent 
over  them  with  the  hope  of  getting  sight  of  their  faces, 
but  seemed  a little  afraid  to  touch  them. 

I noted  a tone  in  their  moans  that  I thought  I had 
heard  before  somewhere,  but  there  was  nothing  about 
either  figure  that  I could  distinguish.  Knowing  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  their  lives  were  to  be  saved, 
whoever  they  were,  I bent  down  and  pulled  one  of  the 
hoods  aside  a bit  to  see  what  they  looked  like ; I would, 
of  course,  have  known  Macha’s  hair  anywhere,  but  when 
I saw  her  sunken  face  and  dim  eyes  looking  with  plead- 
ing recognition  up  into  mine,  I wasted  no  more  time 
in  words,  but  picking  her  up  bodily  in  my  arms,  lifted 
her  into  my  saddle,  telling  Read  to  do  likewise  with 
the  other. 

Neither  woman  had  strength  enough  left  to  sit  up 
before  us  in  the  saddles,  but  by  some  effort  and  pleas- 
ant, encouraging  words,  we  managed  to  hold  them  up 
till  we  reached  Mrs.  Frambers’.  There  was  no  time 
now  for  ceremony,  so  shouldering  our  burdens,  we 
marched  straight  into  the  front  door  with  them  ere 
the  family,  who  were  in  the  back  part  of  the  house 
getting  dinner,  were  aware.  I drew  the  long  high- 
backed  settle  close  up  before  the  fireplace  and  laid 
Macha  tenderly  down  upon  it  and  then  brought  in  an- 
other settle  from  the  dining-room  for  Mrs.  Barry. 
Mrs.  Frambers,  probably  having  heard  the  noise,  came 
hurriedly  in  just  as  Read  was  laying  down  his  burden, 
and  swooned  with  fright.  But  I soon  restored  and 
pacified  her  by  telling  her  who  her  new  guests  were, 
and  she  was  up  and  doing  the  next  moment,  calling 
for  her  daughters  to  come  and  help  her.  Deborah 
came  first,  bare  armed  to  the  elbows,  and  flushed,  with 
the  corners  of  her  apron  thrown  over  them,  closely 
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followed  by  Dorothy.  At  sight  of  the  two  prostrate 
women  on  the  settles  before  the  fire,  both  girls  threw 
up  their  arms  in  a sort  of  frightful  panic,  staggering 
against  one  another  and  finally  falling  into  , one  an- 
other’s arms  against  the  door  casing. 

“ Pray,  don’t  be  silly,  children,”  said  the  mother, 
chafing  Mrs.  Barry’s  thin  cold  hands  between  her  own, 
“ run  upstairs  quick  and  bring  down  a couple  pairs  of 
blankets,  Deborah.” 

I had  knelt  by  the  side  of  my  poor  Macha,  feeling 
her  pulse  to  see  how  much  life  there  was  left  in  her 
arms  and  limbs  to  know  if  they  were  frozen.  Mrs. 
Frambers  had  a couple  of  beakers  of  hot  brandy,  hand- 
ing me  one  and  telling  me  to  spoon  it  carefully  into 
Macha’s  mouth,  while  she  did  likewise  for  Mrs.  Barry 
by  the  time  Read  was  back  with  a heaping  bucket  of 
snow. 

“ Marcy  sakes  ’live,  Captain,”  said  Mrs.  Frambers, 
“ ain’t  the  poor  souls  been  out  in  that  long  ’nough 
’thout  carrying  it  into  ’em  here?  Do  take  it  out  door 
quick ! ” 

Read  made  no  reply,  but,  looking  at  me  with  a sub- 
missive sort  of  glaare,  did  as  she  bid  him. 

“ Their  clothes  are  a bit  damp,  mother,”  said  Deb- 
orah, as  she  bent  softly  over  Macha,  feeling  of  her 
clothing  before  spreading  the  blankets  over,  “ dost 
think  it’s  best  to  change  ’em,  Mr.  Mulloney?” 

I was  taken  a little  aback  for  a right  reply,  when 
the  mother  rejoined,  “ Cover  her  up  snug  with  the 
blankets  quick,  child.  We  must  stimulate  the  circu- 
lation and  strengthen  ’em  up  some  first.  The  poor 
souls  are  too  weak  to  stand  having  their  clothes  changed 
yet.  Yew  go  out’n  the  kitchen,  Dor’thy,  and  make 
some  beef  broth.  ’Twas  mighty  lucky  we  got  that 
quarter  of  beef  from  Bordentown  yest’day,  Mr.  Mullo- 
ney.” 
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“ Faith,  ’twas  a God’s  blessin’,  madam,”  I returned, 
encouraged  by  the  slightest  possible  tint  of  color  com- 
ing upon  Macha’s  face  and  the  little  warmth  I had 
rubbed  into  her  hands.  Her  eyes  too  had  begun  to 
take  note  of  her  surroundings  and  now  followed  Deb- 
orah’s movements  most  of  any.  Presently  her  lips 
moved  and  her  eyes  made  sign  that  she  wished  to  speak 
to  me.  I held  my  ear  down  close  to  her  mouth. 

“ Where  are  we,  Shane  ? ” she  questioned  in  scarcely 
audible  whisper ; “ who  is  this  pretty  girl  with  the 
yellow  hair?  ” 

The  latter  part  of  her  question  seemed  strange,  even 
to  me,  who  had,  ere  this,  suffered  so  much  heartache 
from  the  strange  ways  of  women.  “ The  best  of  Whig 
friends,  dear  heart,”  I whispered  back,  “ who  will  do 
everything  to  restore  ye  to  life  and  strength.” 

She  had  raised  a feeble  hand  to  my  head  as  I held 
it  close  to  hers  and  signaled  with  her  lips  for  me  to 
kiss  her  as  I finished  speaking.  “ But  why  do  her 
eyes  follow  you  so  meaningly,  Shane?  ” she  asked,  now 
blushing  so  that  I could  see  her  strength  was  being  re- 
vived by  the  warmth  and  stimulants. 

“ For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  let  that  — or  anything 
trouble  ye  till  ye’re  a bit  stronger,  Macha,”  I pleaded 
and  went  on  with  chafing  her  hands.  On  looking  about 
me  for  the  first  time  with  any  sort  of  observation  since 
beginning  my  delicate  business  of  reviving  Macha,  I ‘ 
saw  that  Read  was  standing  near  Mrs.  Frambers  and 
Deborah,  who  were  both  busy  with  Mrs.  Barry.  He 
looked  the  picture  of  a man  feeling  himself  out  of  place 
and  of  no  account,  with  his  hands  stuck  in  his  coat 
pockets,  throwing  a furtive  glance  at  Deborah.  I 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  danger  of  our  horses  run- 
ning away,  upon  which  he  bolted  out  of  the  door  to 
look  after  them,  with  the  remark  that  “ They  might  be 
in  Bordentown  by  this.” 
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“ We  were  lucky  dogs  to  have  come  upon  them  as 
we  did,  Mulloney,”  said  Read,  as  I joined  him  behind 
the  hay  stack.  “ They  could  never  have  reached  the 
shore  of  themselves,  and  another  half  hour  on  the  ice 
would  have  finished  them.  Didst  see  how  Miss  Deb- 
orah eyed  Miss  — Nixon,  you  told  me,  if  I remem- 
ber right?  ” Read  stood  with  his  right  arm  thrown 
caressingly  over  his  horse’s  neck  and  one  foot  across 
the  other  with  the  toe  in  the  snow  as  he  spoke.  He 
gave  a low  sort  of  meaning  whistle  and  eyed  me  critic- 
ally. 66  There’s  no  limit  to  the  stretch  of  a man’s 
’magination  when  he’s  in  love,  Mulloney,”  said  he,  “ but 
we  must  be  a bit  practical  now.  Seems  to  me  Mistress 
Frambers  and  her  daughters  are  about  the  best  doc- 
tor and  nurses  into  whose  hands  your  Queen  and  Mrs. 
Barry  could  have  fallen  — and  as  there  don’t  seem  to 
be  any  of  their  members  frozen,  they  look  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  quick  recovery  from  their  late  imminent 
starvation  and  fatigue.  It’s  high  time  that  Captain 
Barry  was  back,  too.  I must  ride  up  to  Bordentown 
for  dinner.” 

His  manner  and  medley  of  words  had  thrown  me 
into  such  an  eddy  of  thought  that  I stood  silent,  watch- 
ing the  horses  pulling  tufts  of  hay  from  the  stack. 
Read  tautened  up  his  saddle  girth  and  was  about  to 
mount  when  I told  him  that  he’d  best  stop  and  take 
dinner  with  me,  by  the  end  of  which  time  there  would 
have  been  such  change  in  our  friends  as  would  show 
how  it  was  likely  to  go  with  them.  But  he  said  no; 
he  was  looking  for  some  minor  instructions  from  the 
navy  board  about  noon  and  must  ride  back  and  would 
return  toward  evening.  He  was  in  the  saddle  about 
to  start  when  Deborah  ran  out  bareheaded,  the  long 
heavy  coil  of  her  hair  flying  about  her  waist  which, 
when  the  sun  fell  upon  it,  shone  like  strands  of  gold, 
and  her  round  cheeks  bright  as  twin  roses,  calling, 
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“ Come,  Captain  Read ! If  thou  dost  not  wish  to  dis- 
please us,  dismount  and  come  in  to  dinner  with  Mr. 
Mulloney ! ’Tis  all  ready ! ” 

His  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  lovely  girl  and 
flushed  with  admiration  as  he  answered,  “ Thank  ye, 
Miss  Frambers,  I’m  too  human  to  resist  such  allure- 
ments.” 


17 
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JACK  PROJECTS  A NEW  MOVE  FOR  THE  HOn’bEE  CON- 
GRESS 

Both  the  girls  met  us  in  the  hall  to  tell  us  that  after 
drinking  bowls  of  beef  broth  Mrs.  Barry  and  Macha 
had  fallen  asleep  by  the  fire.  So  they  escorted  us  into 
the  dining-room  by  the  rear  end  of  the  hall  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  sleepers  in  passing  through  the  parlor. 
Read  sat  by  Deborah  at  the  table,  and  the  bright  soul 
seemed  to  glow  with  pleasure  at  his  admiring  atten- 
tions. After  a brief  space  of  general  table  talk,  they 
two  fell  into  a low  conversation  of  their  own.  It  ran 
on  so  long  after  we  had  finished  eating  that  the  mother 
finally  explained  that  she  was  sorry  to  have  the  de- 
mands of  other  matters  oblige  her  to  disturb  such  a 
pleasant  sitting.  So  we  three  rose  and  left  them  sit- 
ting, absorbed  in  their  own  discourse.  In  the  hall  she 
told  Dorothy  and  me  to  let  them  sit  and  have  it  out 
to  their  hearts’  content.  Without  any  allusion  from 
Read  or  me  as  to  my  relation  to  Macha,  they  seemed 
to  have  correctly  divined  it  and  warned  me  not  to  dis- 
turb her  for  the  next  three  hours  at  least. 

“ After  a bit  of  nourishment,  sleep  is  the  best  of  all 
balms  for  them,  sir,”  said  the  mother.  “ Dorothy  and 
you  can  walk  out  in  the  sun  after  we’ve  done  with  the 
rooms.  ’Twill  cheer  my  girl  up,  sir.” 

She  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  some  latent  heal- 
ing power  about  me  for  her  daughters’  bruised  hearts. 

“ Faith,  I must  be  about  drillin’  me  men  at  two 
o’clock,  Mrs.  Frambers,”  I replied,  “ small  blame  to 
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Miss  Dor’thy’s  charms  for  that.  An’  Captain  Read 
must  be  about  the  same  business  savin’  that  Miss 
Deb’rah’s  hoult  upon  his  heart  doesn’t  make  him  for- 
get all  but  herself.” 

I had  touched  the  poor  girl’s  crushed  heart  again 
and  her  head  dropped  upon  her  breast,  which  obliged 
me  to  turn  on  my  heel  and  go,  with  the  remark  that  I 
would  be  home  by  five,  urging  them  to  take  all  care  of 
their  patients. 

I was  ruminating  on  what  fools  the  moods  of  women 
make  of  men  as  I unhitched  my  horse  slowly,  when 
Read  came  up  sprightly  with,  “ A trim,  charming  girl, 
that  Miss  Deborah,  Mulloney,  fit  for  any  admiral  to 
take  to  wife.  You  were  going  to  steal  a march  on  me. 
I don’t  wonder  you  changed  your  quarters.  ’Tis 
strange  to  me  that  Captain  Barry  and  you  are  such 
great  favorites  with  the  women.  I must  come  down 
every  day  now  till  Mrs.  Barry  and  her  friend  are  well 
out  of  danger.  You  take  the  lead,  Mulloney,  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  road.” 

When  I returned  to  Mrs.  Frambers’  a little  after 
five,  Deborah  met  me  at  the  door.  She  was  all  smiles, 
but  seemed  disappointed  at  Read’s  not  coming  with 
me.  I told  her  that  he  would  surely  come  to-morrow. 
She  reported  that  my  two  friends  were  so  much  better 
after  their  sleep  that  they  were  able  to  walk  up  to  their 
rooms  by  means  of  her  and  her  sister  keeping  on  either 
side  of  them,  supporting  them  as  they  went.  At  the 
supper  table  the  talk  was  all  about  Mrs.  Barry  and 
Macha. 

Mother  and  daughters  insisted  that  I must  not  think 
of  seeing  either  of  their  patients  before  next  after- 
noon at  the  earliest.  Any  sudden  shock  of  joy  or 
sorrow  might  have  very  bad  effect.  They  had  told 
them  nothing  of  my  presence  nor  had  the  ladies  spoken 
of  their  own  affairs,  though  they  talked  quite  rational 
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in  a general  way.  They  had  taken  cups  of  hot  Hy- 
perion and  toast  already  — and  beef  tea,  together  with 
something  more  substantial  being  got  ready  for  them. 
Ward  and  O’Dowd  looked  amazed  to  see  me  at  the  en- 
campment so  early. 

Read  did  not  show  up  till  nearly  drill  time.  We  were 
both  a little  disappointed  at  having  no  news  of  Jack. 
He  was  gone  nearly  a month.  Mr.  Hopkinson  cut 
Read  a bit  short  whenever  he  inquired  of  him  regard- 
ing Jack’s  case.  Nor  could  we  get  any  direct  news 
from  Valley  Forge,  further  than  that  there  was  some 
distress  amongst  the  American  troops.  His  Excellency 
had  informed  congress  that  he  had  2,898  men  “ unfit 
for  duty  because  they  are  barefoot  and  otherwise 
naked.”  Many,  for  want  of  blankets,  sat  up  all  night 
by  the  fires.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  a most  prom- 
inent movement  against  Howe  because  two  of  his 
brigades  had  become  mutinous  for  want  of  food.  This, 
with  the  sight  of  our  ship’s  masts  sunk  in  the  river, 
cast  a momentary  pall  over  our  minds. 

I read  distinctly  in  Deborah’s  smiling  face  when 
Read  and  I returned  to  the  house  just  after  sunset  that 
Macha  was  better. 

“ Someone  sitting  by  the  parlor  fire  will  be  rejoiced 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  she  said. 

But  I could  hardly  believe  that  Macha  and  Mrs. 
Barry  were  sitting  up  so  soon,  and  believed  Deborah 
was  playing  a trick  on  me.  But  sure  enough,  there 
sat  Macha,  by  the  fire,  with  her  face  turned  expectantly 
toward  the  door  as  I opened  it. 

“ So  ’twas  you  that  saved  our  lives,  Shane,”  said  she 
feebly,  as  I kissed  her  transparent  cheek ; “ God  does 
sometimes  dispense  His  blessings  in  strange  ways.” 

I sat  down  beside  her  on  the  settle  and  she  nestled 
her  dear  head  on  my  breast.  She  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  excitement  of  telling  of  her  own 
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late  trials  and  sufferings,  so  I headed  her  off  as  best 
I could  whenever  she  touched  upon  the  subject.  I 
told  her  that  we  were  expecting  Jack  back  from  York 
any  day,  though  there  was  no  telling  just  when.  But 
I said  nothing  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  the  naval  board. 

She  had  gone  farther  into  her  late  troubles  than  I 
had  intended  she  should  when  Dorothy  came  in  with 
a lighted  candle  to  bid  me  come  to  supper.  Read  and 
Deborah  had  gone  in  the  other  way.  She  would  bring 
in  Macha’s  broth  and  Hyperion  to  her  by  the  fire,  but 
Macha  said  she  would  like  to  come  out  to  the  dining- 
room, to  which,  of  course,  no  one  objected,  though  I 
feared  that  the  exercise  would  be  too  much.  Yet  she 
put  a hand  on  my  shoulder  as  I put  an  arm  around  her 
to  help  her  to  her  feet  and  she  stood  up  and  walked  out 
on  my  arm,  seemingly  without  an  effort. 

A dozen  times  it  was  on  my  tongue’s  end  that  even- 
ing while  we  sat  together  in  the  parlor  to  call  her 
attention  to  how  painfully  near  we  had  come  to  being 
separated  forever  this  side  heaven,  so  as  to  convince 
her  of  the  mistake  she  had  been  making  in  deferring 
our  marriage,  but  the  dear  girl  seemed  to  have  been 
reading  my  thoughts,  with  her  head  upon  my  shoulder, 
looking  pleadingly  up  into  my  face,  as  I told  her  over 
and  over  how  desolate  and  purposeless  my  life  would 
have  been  left  had  she  perished  on  the  ice.  And  as  for 
Jack,  I verily  believe  that  he  would  have  been  of  little 
service  to  liberty  once  he  had  lost  his  wife. 

“ Art  not  ashamed  to  say  that  the  passing  of  one 
frail  woman  would  unman  thee  at  such  a crisis,  Shane  ? ” 
she  reproached  gently,  “ a whole  generation  of  men  and 
women  is  only  a passing  show  in  the  world’s  existence. 
But  life  is  eternal  and  liberty  will  be  forever,  if  men 
be  brave  and  true  and  wrest  her  from  the  tyrants’ 
clutches  now.” 
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At  this  Mrs.  Frambers  and  the  rest  came  in  to  tell 
me  that  I must  not  keep  Macha  up  any  longer. 
Shortly  after  Mrs.  Frambers  had  helped  Macha  up- 
stairs, I took  my  leave  of  Deborah  and  Read,  leaving 
them  the  parlor  to  themselves.  I met  Dorothy  on  the 
stairs,  just  come  from  Mrs.  Barry’s  room.  She  re- 
ported her  charge  resting  quietly,  but  far  from  gaining 
strength  like  Miss  Nixon,  but  a comfortable  night’s 
rest  would  likely  help  her.  They  would  do  everything 
possible  for  her,  if  it  were  only  for  the  brave  captain’s 
sake,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dear,  sweet  lady’s  self. 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said  she,  with  a wave  of  sad- 
ness coming  over  her,  “ we  have  double  cause  for  liking 
and  serving  you  brave  men  who  are  resisting  the 
K-k-in-g ; ” she  broke  down  in  a fit  of  crying  and  ran 
on  downstairs. 

Macha  grew  strong  and  regained  her  flesh  and  color 
faster  than  I could  have  hoped,  but  Mrs.  Barry,  of 
a naturally  more  delicate  constitution,  was  unable  to 
sit  up  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  any  day  for  weeks. 
It  was  no  doubt  her  extreme  anxiety  about  Jack  and 
worry  over  the  ill-repute  which  the  naval  board  had 
sought  to  bring  upon  him  in  the  minds  of  the  hon’ble 
congress  that  had  kept  her  back.  We  had,  of  course, 
meant  that  nothing  of  this  should  come  to  her  ears  till 
she  was  well  over  her  illness,  but  perhaps  the  wooden 
walls  had  tongues.  However,  the  cat  was  out  of  the 
bag  ere  she  was  two  days  with  us.  Macha  herself  was 
much  worried  about  the  same  matter,  for  men  might 
as  well  have  said  ill  of  her  brother  or  herself  as  of 
Jack.  Still,  it  did  not  go  so  painfully  home  to  her 
heart  as  it  had  gone  to  the  wife’s. 

A southerly  thaw  set  in  with  the  first  days  of  Feb- 
ruary. With  this  breaking  up  of  the  winter’s  icy  bar- 
ricades and  faint  sounds  of  the  voices  of  the  harbingers 
of  spring  heard  in  the  wet  wind,  Mrs.  Barry’s  strength 
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failed  fast.  The  cough  that  had  at  first  seemed  no 
more  than  the  natural  outcome  of  the  severe  cold  which 
she  had  contracted  during  their  perilous  journey  on  the 
ice  had  suddenly  become  an  almost  continuous  hack- 
ing, accompanied  by  bloody  expectorations.  Macha 
now  seldom  left  her  afflicted  friend’s  bedside.  When 
I asked  Mrs.  Frambers’  notion  of  the  sick  woman’s 
case,  she  shook  her  head  ruefully,  then,  “ ’Tis  hard 
for  me  to  say  it,  Mr.  Mulloney,  but  the  truth  must  be 
told.  ’Tis  quick  consumption,  Mr.  Mulloney,  and  she 
may  not  live  till  the  dear  captain  comes  home.  Oh, 
dear!  How  can  we  face  him  if  he  finds  her  dead,  sir?  ” 
The  poor  woman  fell  upon  the  settle  in  an  agony  of 
crying. 

“ Take  heart,  Mrs.  Frambers,”  I consoled,  “ Captain 
Barry,  devoted  as  he  is  to  his  wife,  is  not  unreasonable 
or  unjust.  ’Tis  too  bad  there’s  no  doctor  to  be  had, 
but  then  I’m  sure  that  yourself  and  daughters  and 
Macha  are  doing  everything  possible  for  her.” 

“ ’Tis  little  we  poor  women  can  do,  sir,”  sitting  up 
and  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
“ though  ’twas  lucky  that  the  villain  Hessians  left  us 
the  jug  of  cod  liver  oil  that  I always  kept  in  the  house 
for  such  a crisis,  sir.  There’s  a deal  of  consumption 
in  the  Jersies,  sir.  The  greedy  dogs  took  the  jug  of 
rum  and  left  the  oil,  sir.” 

Before  leaving  I convinced  her  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  such  apprehension  on  her  part.  Mrs. 
Barry  would,  I hoped,  recover.  But  whatever  came, 
Jack  would  not  blame  her. 

Next  day  word  came  to  the  naval  board  not  only  of 
Jack,  but  of  a scheme  of  his  for  capturing  some  of  the 
enemy’s  vessels  carrying  supplies  to  Philadelphia. 
Whilst  he  was  on  trial  before  the  hon’ble  congress* 
they  received  advice  from  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  encourage  a scheme  of  Captain 
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Barry’s.  The  naval  board  had,  in  fact,  received  advice 
from  “ The  Supreme  Executive  Council  ” of  congress 
as  follows,  which  Mr.  Hopkinson  had  read  to  us  that 
day : “ It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  practicable  to 

annoy  the  enemy  in  the  river  below  Philadelphia  with 
barges  called  Guard  Boats.  A spirit  of  enterprise  in 
this  way  has  discovered  itself  in  Captain  Barry  and 
other  officers  of  the  Continental  Navy  and  other  per- 
sons particularly  in  the  Delaware.  Application  has 
been  made  to  the  council  by  Captain  Dougherty  and 
Mr.  John  Naghton,  requesting  to  have  two  of  the  boats 
to  fit  out  for  this  purpose.  Their  request  would  have 
been  readily  granted,  but  that  the  council  waited  to 
find  Captain’s  Barry’s  example  inducing  the  officers 
and  men  of  our  fleet  for  a time  specified.  Their  public 
exertions  we  would  wish  to  encourage  and  reward,  ask- 
ing the  use  of  those  barges  on  the  same  footing  that 
others  offer  to  take  them  — that  is  to  say,  to  give  se- 
curity for  the  safe  return  of  the  boats,  find  men  and 
victuals  and  take  all  they  get  from  the  enemy,  giving 
security  and  acting  under  commission  as  privateers. 
If  any  benefit  can  arise  from  a plan  of  this  kind,  it 
ought  to  be  to  the  officers  and  men  who  have  signalized 
themselves  in  the  time  of  danger.  Council,  therefore, 
directs  you  to  permit  as  many  of  the  boats  as  may  be 
spared  to  be  fitted  out  immediately  on  the  terms  afore- 
said by  our  officers  and  others.” 

There  were  other  details  regarding  rank,  commis- 
sions, and  so  forth,  which  we  deemed  best  not  to  men- 
tion, but  Mrs.  Barry  requested  us  to  tell  her  everything, 
and  as  Read  read  the  full  text  of  the  copy  given  him 
by  the  naval  board,  her  eyes,  for  a brief  moment,  flashed 
with  something  of  their  old  light. 

“ Ah,  Captain  Jack  will  show  them  that  he’s  no  royal- 
ist and  can  at  least  fight,”  she  said  feebly,  sinking  back 
in  a more  feeble  wheezing. 
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“ ’Twould  be  a gallant  feat  for  thee  and  Captain 
Barry,  sir,”  said  Deborah,  smiling  up  at  Read. 

Macha  looked  a voice  at  me,  asking  what  I thought 
of  it,  and  I nodded  my  hearty  approval  of  the  scheme, 
waiting  to  hear  more  from  Read  ere  committing  myself 
too  far. 

“ ’Tis  a bold  design  of  Captain  Barry’s,”  he  said 
reflectively,  “ as  I’m  sure  it’s  all  his  own  conception, 
though  not  without  great  danger.” 

“ ’Twould  have  no  attraction  for  Jack  without  the 
da-he-he-hanger,  sir,”  breathed  Mrs.  Barry,  whereupon 
Mrs.  Frambers  whispered  to  me  that  the  excitement  was 
too  much  for  the  poor  sick  lady.  Then  I made  signs 
to  Read  to  come  out.  So  he  bade  the  company  good 
night.  In  the  meantime,  I whispered  to  Macha  that 
I would  return  presently,  soon  as  they  had  put  Mrs. 
Barry  to  bed. 
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Captain  Read  came  up  to  me  next  morning,  all  smiles, 
with  written  instructions  to  him  and  me  from  the  naval 
board  to  go  ahead  selecting  and  equipping  galleys  or 
boats  for  the  privateering  cruise  down  the  Delaware. 
Before  night  we  had  chosen,  from  amongst  the  many 
such  craft  laid  up  at  Bordentown,  four  broad  beamed 
galleys,  most  suitable  for  such  dangerous  business. 
Nor  did  we  wait  to  learn  who  their  owners  were  to 
bargain  for  their  purchase  or  hire.  But,  leaving  such 
minor  matters  to  the  navy  board  to  settle,  we  mustered 
crews  on  the  spot  to  overhaul  and  get  the  galleys  ready 
for  service  soon  as  possible.  Before  sunset  of  next 
day  we  had  their  bottoms  caulked  and  pitched  ready 
for  launching.  The  sails  of  the  sunken  frigates*  cutters 
answered  very  well,  though  a bit  small,  but  to  remedy 
this,  we  fitted  a third  mast  to  the  galleys,  using  the 
gig’s  and  dingy’s  sails  for  jiggers. 

When  the  work  was  all  finished,  I had  set  a double 
guard  over  the  boats,  ordering  the  bossin’s  mate  in 
charge  to  kindle  a fire  to  keep  them  warm.  Then,  as 
I was  unhitching  my  horse  to  ride  home  to  Mrs. 
Frambers’,  who  should  I see,  on  looking  up  the  Borden- 
town road  in  the  yellow  sunset,  but  Captain  Read  and 
Jack,  riding  hot  spur  toward  me. 

“ How  fare  ye,  Shane?”  saluted  Jack,  with  the  old 
chummy  ring  in  his  voice,  as  they  came  up  in  easy 
hail ; “ ye  have  put  me  under  fresh  obligations  to  ye, 
I fear.” 
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“ Never  better  in  health,  thank  God,  sir.  As  fur 
the  other,  ’twas  meself  more  than  you  that  I was 
obligin’.” 

Read  stood  a little  apart  so  as  not  to  hinder  our 
friendly  discourse. 

“ His  Excellency’s  troops  at  Valley  Forge  are  starvin’, 
Shane,”  returned  J ack,  “ an’  we  must  be  stirrin’  down 
river  lively  as  we  can  to  capture  a few  cargoes  of  the 
fat  of  the  land  that’s  bein’  shipped  in  to  their  King’s 
army  in  Philadelphia.” 

Read  drummed  a sort  of  dead  march  on  his  saddle 
bow  with  his  fingers  and  smiled  sardonically  while  Jack 
spoke.  u You  see  that  Captain  Barry’s  lost  none  of 
his  aggressiveness  by  going  to  Congress,  Mr.  Mul- 
loney,”  he  remarked,  “ but  ain’t  we  wastin’  precious 
time,  gentlemen  when  there’s  those  ahead  that’ll  be  so 
pleased  with  our  coming  and  that’ll  be  far  more  pleas- 
ing to  us  ? ” 

“ True  for  ye,  sir,”  returned  Jack,  starting  ahead, 
then  laughingly,  “ these  native  Americans  are  more 
thoughtful  of  the  women,  than  we,  Shane.” 

I was,  of  course,  burning  with  desire  to  hear  what 
had  come  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  riding  close 
as  we  cantered  ahead  toward  Mrs.  Frambers’,  asked 
him  what  Congress  had  done  in  the  matter.  He  was 
put  on  trial  before  the  house.  Charley  Thomson,  Jef- 
ferson, John  and  Sam  Adams  and  other  members  had 
worked  faithfully  for  him.  When  it  came  to  a vote  on 
the  motion  that,  “ Captain  Barry  be  not  employed  on 
the  expedition  assigned  to  his  conduct  by  the  marine 
committee  with  the  approbation  of  Congress  until 
farther  orders  of  Congress,”  it  was  a tie  vote.  Next 
day  came  advice  from  His  Excellency  to  “ expedite 
the  expedition  of  Captain  Barry  down  the  Delaware 
with  all  prudent  dispatch.”  So  the  hon’ble  Congress 
sent  him  on  his  way  exonerated  forthwith.  Read, 
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thinking  perhaps  that  our  talk  was  of  private  family 
affairs,  like  the  gentleman  he  was,  rode  a bit  in  the 
rear  out  of  ear  shot.  Jack  had  almost  as  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  me  about  Macha  as  of  his  wife.  Read 
had  told  him  the  main  facts  of  our  finding  them  as  we 
did  and  of  Macha’s  recovery,  but  would  say  nothing 
of  his  wife. 

Macha  and  Deborah  were  out  on  the  front  porch 
to  greet  us,  and  the  moment  Macha  saw  it  was  Jack, 
she  ran  indoors. 

The  pang  of  grief  that  came  upon  Jack  the  moment 
he  read  in  the  faces  of  the  Frambers’  women  the  real 
state  of  his  wife’s  health  could  have  been  little  more 
painful  for  him  to  feel  than  it  was  to  me  to  see. 

“ Take  me  where  she  is,  Mrs.  Frambers,”  he  ap- 
pealed in  low,  tearful  voice,  as  the  good  woman  came 
to  the  door,  “ my  other  friends  seem  to  — fear  — or 
have  forsaken  me  in  this  hour  of  sore  affliction.” 

“ It  is  cruel  of  you  to  say  that,  Jack,”  flung  back 
Macha,  stepping  out  from  behind  the  door,  radiant  in 
tears  and  smiles  and  taking  both  his  hands.  “ Because 
our  grief  was  such  that  we  could  not  meet  you  without 
making  cry  babies  of  ourselves,  you  accuse  us  of  for- 
saking you.  Come,  I will  take  you  to  your  wife’s  bed- 
side.” 

“ Ah,  but  ye’ll  not  condemn  me  for  a mistake, 
Macha?  ” he  pleaded  with  bowed  head,  kjssing  her  hand 
as  she  led  him  in  and  up  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Frambers  was  up  and  had  our  breakfast  ready 
by  sunrise  next  morning.  Deborah,  too,  was  out  help- 
ing her  mother,  bare  armed  to  the  elbows,  and  sat  by 
Read  at  the  table.  Barry  was  reticent  and  looked 
sadder  than  I had  ever  before  seen  him.  The  moment 
we  had  finished  our  breakfast,  he  was  for  starting  for 
the  galleys.  The  watch  fires  were  still  burning  and  the 
ill-clad  watchmen  shivering  before  them  when  we  reached 
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the  river  side.  Jack  bid  me  send  them  to  their  quarters 
to  breakfast  and  then  began  a critical  examination  of 
the  galleys,  with  which  he  seemed  quite  well  pleased, 
saving  the  smallness  of  the  cuddies  in  the  bows.  So 
he  bid  me  set  the  carpenter  tp  work  lengthening  them 
five  feet  with  rough  boards,  so  there  would  be  some 
shelter  to  crawl  under  in  the  snow  or  rain.  Read  or- 
dered his  lengthened  in  like  manner.  When  they  had 
given  their  orders  about  arming,  manning  and  equip- 
ping the  galleys  ready  for  the  start,  they  started  for 
Bordentown  to  see  the  navy  board. 

Shortly  before  noon,  when  I had  the  other  arrange- 
ments all  ready,  came  my  hardest  task,  in  selecting 
crews  for  our  two  galleys,  without  hurting  the  feelings 
of  half  my  men,  for  no  more  than  half  could  go.  Call- 
ing for  volunteers  was  the  more  ready  way  that  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind,  and  this  I did  when  every 
man  of  our  crew  stepped  forward. 

“ It’s  mighty  sorry  I am,  lads,  that  but  half  of  ye 
can  go,”  said  I to  the  crowd,  moved  by  their  loyalty 
to  duty ; “ we  must  conceive  some  other  way  of  selectin’ 
the  galley  crews.” 

Then  Ward  stepped  up  and  whispered  in  my  ear 
the  expedience  of  drawing  lots,  and  though  it  was  a 
threadbare  fashion,  I adopted  it  forthwith,  though 
’twas  scarcely  the  best  way  of  picking  the  best  crews. 
The  lucky  ones  cheered  with  joy  the  moment  the  lots 
were  drawn.  But  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  those 
who  had  to  remain,  I exhorted  them  to  silence.  Lieu- 
tenant Goodrich  adopted  the  same  fashion  of  picking 
his  boats’  crews.  We  had  not  been  long  deliberating 
upon  what  was  to  be  done  next,  after  bidding  the  happy 
galley  crews  to  get  their  belongings  down  to  their  re- 
spective boats,  when  Jack  and  Captain  Read  came  down 
on  horseback.  After  looking  everything  carefully  over 
and  talking  a while  by  themselves  under  the  lee  of 
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Jack’s  galley,  they  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  out- 
fit. 

By  Jack’s  frequent  weatherwise  glances  to  windward, 
I saw  that  he  was  meditating  an  early  start.  A light 
mist  was  rolling  up  from  the  sou’west  and  spreading 
out  over  the  soft  blue  sky  as  we  rode  down  to  Mrs. 
Frambers’.  The  women  must  have  all  seen  some  sign 
of  our  purpose  in  our  faces,  for  the  next  moment  after 
we  came  in,  they  grew  sober  as  deacons.  But  at  table, 
by  previous  understanding,  we  said  not  a word  of  our 
expedition  and  never  was  Jack’s  discourse  to  women 
more  pleasantly  volatile.  Read  and  Deborah  had 
seemingly  fallen  into  more  serious  discourse  of  their 
own,  though  we  heard  not  a word  of  it,  and  they  looked 
surprised  at  Jack’s  levity.  Several  times  had  Mrs. 
Frambers  essayed  to  tell  him  of  his  wife’s  condition 
during  his  absence,  and  as  often  had  he  headed  her  off 
with  some  bon  mot  or  pleasantry  to  one  of  the  girls. 

Macha  looked  daggers  at  him  for  such  conduct,  while 
his  poor  wife  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death  upstairs. 
I whispered  to  her  that  I fully  expected  to  be  on  the 
way  down  through  the  thick  of  the  King’s  fleet  ere 
midnight.  She  shivered,  grew  pale  and  then  flushed. 

“ ’Tis  a dreadful  dangerous  attempt,  Shane,”  she 
whispered,  “ but  for  all  that,  there’s  a sort  of  heroism 
about  it  that’s  worth  a thousand  common  lives.  Jack 
means  to  teach  his  enemies  that  he  is  neither  traitor 
nor  coward  at  least,  yet  his  poor  wife  can’t  live  another 
week.” 

“ His  falsest  friend  or  worst  enemy  could  never 
truthfully  accuse  him  of  aither,  Macha.  He’s  now 
showin’  us  his  power  over  the  anguish  of  a broken 
heart.” 

“ Dost  not  know  that  ’tis  of  things  that  we  most 
despise  that  we  are  oftenest  accused,  Shane?  ” 

“ Faith,  ’tis  little  I know  of  yer  shore  goin’  ways, 
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Macha  dear,  barrin’  that  Pavin’  ye  as  I am  like  to 
do  before  mornin’  without  — ” 

“ Hast  no  feeling  at  all  for  what  I must  suffer, 
Shane? ” 

Jack  had  stepped  to  the  door  for  a look  at  the 
weather,  and  on  returning  to  the  fireside,  said  to  me 
quietly:  “ Ye  may  go  up  to  the  galleys  Mr.  Mulloney, 

and  muster  yer  crews  for  a start.  It’s  settin’  in  a 
thick  easterly  drizzle.  We’ll  get  away  about  midnight 
with  the  first  of  the  ebb  so’s  to  get  down  below  the  last 
of  the  King’s  fleet  before  daybreak.” 

The  Frambers  girls  and  their  mother  looked  at  him 
with  startled  inquiry  as  he  walked  out  and  upstairs. 
I bade  the  company  good-by  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  possible  and  went  out  in  the  kitchen  to  tell  Cans  to 
be  on  hand  at  the  boats  by  eleven. 

“ Marcy  God,  Marsa  M’lloney,”  said  he,  straighten- 
ing up  from  his  lair  beside  the  kitchen  fire,  “ ye  ain’t 
gwine  ter  start  down  de  riber  dish’ere  weder?  ” 

“ Bear  a hand  and  get  aboard  and  ask  me  no  ques- 
tions,” I retorted  and  left  him. 

I was  glad  to  get  away  as  I did  so  as  not  to  have 
to  witness  the  parting  between  Read  and  Deborah.  It 
was  no  pleasant  road  to  travel  on  such  a pitch  dark 
night,  but  the  wet  wind  was  nearly  in  my  back  and  I 
let  my  horse  find  his  own  way,  which  he  was  much 
better  able  to  do  than  I was  to  guide  him. 

Jere  had  lit  a fire  in  the  cuddy  in  the  bow  of  my 
galley  and  was  snugged  in  by  it  out  of  the  wet.  I bid 
him  run  up  and  call  the  bossin  and  muster  the  boats’ 
crews  right  away.  The  whole  encampment  was  pres- 
ently astir  and  I could  hear  Goodrich,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Washington,  also  mustering  his  boats’  crews. 
Few  of  the  men  had  anything  in  the  way  of  oil  skins. 
Some  had  pieces  of  old  sails  tied  about  their  shoulders. 
Those  of  our  crew  who,  in  the  afternoon,  had  been 
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so  grieved  at  not  being  privileged  to  go  in  the  boats, 
were  now  quite  satisfied  to  bid  their  going  shipmates 
good-by  and  run  back  under  cover.  By  the  time  I 
had  stowed  the  flint  lock  muskets,  a hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  each  man,  cutlasses,  hand  granades 
and  ammunition  for  the  swivel  gun,  mounted  on  the 
stern  of  each  boat,  in  the  cuddy  to  keep  them  dry, 
there  was  little  room  left  for  men.  So  we  were  obliged 
to  rig  curtains  to  the  awnings  to  keep  the  heft  of  the 
cutting  wet  from  blowing  in  upon  us.  But  fortu- 
nately we  had  not  long  to  wait  after  being  all  ready, 
till  we  heard  the  two  captains  coming  horseback  on  a 
gallop. 

“ ’Tis  a dreadful  night  to  start  upon  such  business, 
Barry,”  said  Read,  as  they  halted  in  the  light  of  the 
camp  fire,  with  clasped  hands,  bidding  one  another 
good-by. 

A half  cynical  smile  lit  up  Jack’s  face  as  he  an- 
swered. “ None  but  some  such  night  would  answer, 
Read.  ’Twill  be  impossible  for  us  to  keep  company  in 
such  darkness,  as  we  cannot  carry  lights  to  show  our- 
selves to  the  enemy.  God  speed  and  prosper  yer  ven- 
ture.” 

“ I sh’ll  try  to  keep  company  with  you,  sir,  good- 
by  ! ” and  the  two  men  parted,  giving  their  horses  in 
charge  of  the  men  on  guard  and  went  on  board  their 
galleys. 

Our  two  galleys  were  fast  together.  “ All  ready, 
Mr.  Mulloney?  ” questioned  Jack,  as  he  stepped  aboard. 
“ Unmoor  and  head  down  river,  my  galley  in  the  lead ! ” 
he  ordered  after  I told  him  all  was  ready. 
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JACK  SENDS  A DROVE  OF  FAT  BEEVES  AND  SUPPLIES  TO 
VALLEY  FORGE 

Ward,  who  acted  as  cockswain  of.  Jack’s  boat,  soon 
had  her  headed  down  river  and  Jere  had  my  boat  close 
in  his  wake  grinding  through  the  drift  ice.  For  a 
couple  of  hours  after  the  start,  there  was  no  danger 
in  keeping  up  frequent  communications  between  the 
boats,  by  means  of  which  to  keep  together.  But  Read’s 
boats  were  so  slow  in  getting  away  that  we  heard  no 
more  of  them.  The  men  worked  lively  at  their  oars, 
as  much  perhaps  to  warm  themselves  up  a bit  as  to 
increase  the  speed. 

It  was  a long  fatiguing  night  and  I was  chilled  to 
my  marrow  when  Jack  gave  orders  to  stop  all  hailing 
between  the  boats.  He  judged  that  we  were  now  down 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  first  of  the  King’s  fleet. 
Thenceforth,  the  dip  of  the  oars  was  my  only  guide, 
but  this  answered  very  well.  By  means  of  the  sound- 
ing lead  we  held  close  over  on  the  Jersey  shore,  which 
course  would  take  us  the  furthest  possible  from  the 
British  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line  that  were  over 
on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  When  the  first  anchor  light 
of  the  frigate  was  seen  on  our  starboard  bow,  I grew 
a bit  concerned.  I knew  that  since  “ The  Battle  of 
the  Kegs,”  a short  time  before,  double  vigilance  had 
been  maintained  in  the  fleet.  The  next  moment  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  an  interminable  number  of  lights  and 
presently  we  were  drifting  between  twos  and  twos  of 
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frigates  and  ships  of  the  line,  that  were  moored  in 
rows  right  across  the  river,  with  their  long  tiers  of 
guns  protruding  through  the  open  ports  so  close  that 
we  could  touch  them  as  we  passed.  In  breathless  si- 
lence we  passed  through  a couple  of  score  of  these 
passages  between  King’s  ships  till  I began  to  feel  that 
we  should  run  the  gauntlet  in  safety.  Then  there  was 
an  alarm  sounded  on  board  of  a ship  to  starboard  when 
a volley  of  musket  balls  came  whizzing  about  our 
heads.  Oars  were  now  run  out  and  our  boats  shot 
ahead  down  stream  into  the  dense  darkness.  There 
were  no  more  lights  ahead,  but  the  alarm  was  sounded 
throughout  the  fleet,  which  was  signal  for  us  to  press 
ahead  and  this  we  did  till  daybreak,  that  came  about 
an  hour  later.  But  there  was  such  a thick  haze  still 
hanging  over  the  river  that  we  could  not  see  either 
shore  for  more  than  an  hour.  When  it  did  light  up 
and  Barry  saw  that  we  were  down  nearly  abreast  of 
Port  Penn,  he  ordered  his  boats  stopped  and  called  me 
alongside. 

“ Glory  be  to  God ! ” said  he,  lifting  his  hat  on  seeing 
that  no  one  was  hurt  in  either  boat.  “ Ye  did  nobly 
me  sons ! ” Then  he  knelt  in  the  stern  sheets ; every 
man  in  both  boats  followed  his  example  and  a silent 
prayer  went  up  to  the  God  of  battles. 

Cans  had  hot  coffee  ready  and  the  men  were  told 
to  lay  in  their  oars  and  get  a bit  of  breakfast. 
Hard  tack  and  cold  boiled  beef  which  Cans  had  cooked 
up  for  the  occasion  at  Mrs.  Frambers’  made  a refresh- 
ing repast  for  the  men.  But  Jack  and  I had  more 
delectable  fare,  several  boxes  of  which  the  Frambers 
girls  had  put  up  for  us.  Before  we  had  finished  break- 
fast, the  weather  cleared  a bit  and  the  wind  blew  out 
from  the  westward.  When  we  had  lit  our  pipes,  we 
stood  up  for  a look  with  our  glasses  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  in  sight.  I was  first  to  descry  a lofty 
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schooner  lying  at  anchor  close  under  the  Pennsylvania 
shore.  The  cross  of  St.  George  was  flying  at  her 
peak.  Jack  had  his  glass  leveled  upon  her  almost  as 
soon  as  I. 

44  What  do  ye  make  of  her,  sir?  ” he  asked. 

44  A King’s  ten-gun  schooner  of  war,  sir.” 

44  That’s  just  what  I make  of  her.  But  do  ye  see 
the  four  transports  she  has  under  convoy,  lying  just 
above  the  bend?  Ye  can  just  see  ’em  clear  of  the 
point.” 

Yes,  I saw  them,  I told  him.  It  was  a great  pity  that 
Read’s  boats  were  not  on  hand  he  said.  With  the  four 
boats  the  schooner  might  be  taken  by  surprise,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  stirring  aboard  of  her  and  they 
would  never  think  of  an  attack.  Then,  after  hanging 
his  head  a moment  in  deep  meditation,  he  looked  up 
with  a new  determination  in  his  face.  “ We  can 
capture  her  ourselves,  sir,”  he  said.  44  Set  British 
colors  on  both  boats.  It’s  thickening  up  again  a bit. 
They’ll  take  us  for  boats  from  his  lordship’s  fleet  down 
after  fresh  poultry,  butter  and  the  like  from  the  trans- 
ports.” 

In  the  thick  rain  squall  that  now  came  down  upon 
us,  we  shot  ahead  for  the  schooner,  steering  a compass 
course  that  would  bring  us  just  across  her  stern.  The 
squall  had  shut  her  in  out  of  sight  so  that  we  did  not 
see  her  again  until  we  were  within  a stone’s  throw  of 
her  stern.  Jack  now  rounded  his  boat  up  for  her 
starboard  gangway,  urging  his  men  to  give  way  strong. 
I kept  in  his  wake  and  lost  nothing  in  the  brief  race 
to  the  schooner’s  side. 

44  Keep  off  there  with  them  boats  or  I’ll  fire  into 
ye,”  came  from  the  schooner’s  deck,  as  Jack’s  boat 
came  to  the  gangway.  44  W’at  boat’s  that  as  dare  come 
alongside  ’Is  Majesty’s  ship  ’thout  leave?” 

44  We  have  orders  from  Admiral  Howe  for  yer  cap- 
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tain,”  replied  Jack,  climbing  aboard,  followed  by  his 
men  with  mine  at  their  heels. 

There  was  only  an  anchor  watch  on  her  decks  as  I 
came  up,  an  officer  aft,  a couple  of  hands  in  the  gang- 
ways and  a couple  on  the  catheads,  muffled  up  to  the 
eyes  in  monkey  jackets  and  oil  skins.  The  officer  had 
taken  in  the  situation  before  half  my  boat’s  crew  had 
reached  the  schooner’s  deck,  and  gave  the  alarm.  But 
before  they  could  beat  to  quarters  or  the  superior  of- 
ficers could  reach  the  deck,  Jack  was  at  the  after  com- 
panion demanding  her  surrender. 

“ Surrender  the  devil ! to  w’o  ? ” asked  the  stout 
British  captain,  coming  up  in  his  night  clothes  rubbing 
his  eyes. 

“ To  Captain  Jack  Barry  of  the  continental  navy!  ” 
was  the  authoritative  answer,  then  to  me,  “ put  hatch 
bars  on  all  hatches  and  lock  all  scuttles,  Mr.  Mulloney 
— don’t  let  another  man  of  hers  on  deck  an’  strike 
down  any  man  that  makes  resistance ! ” 

My  men  had  her  hatches  on  and  barred  down  ere 
I had  time  to  repeat  Jack’s  orders.  Some  half  dozen 
or  more  of  her  men  had  reached  the  deck,  sleepy  eyed. 
The  officer  of  the  lookout  led  these  and  his  four  men 
on  watch  to  a resistance  of  our  capture.  But  as  they 
seemed  to  be  unarmed,  I merely  ordered  Ward  and 
Jere  to  round  them  up  by  the  after  companion,  await- 
ing their  skipper’s  decision.  He  still  stood  in  be- 
wilderment with  Jack’s  drawn  sword  at  his  breast. 

“ Best  not  weary  our  patience,  sir,”  urged  Jack. 

The  British  captain  at  this  turned  to  run  back  in 
his  cabin,  shouting : “ My  sword  there,  boy ! Burst 

open  yer  ’atches  an’  up  all  hands  to  repel  boarders, 
Mr.  Castleberry.  We’ll  never  surrender  to  damned  — ” 

Jack  had  struck  him  down  ere  he  had  finished  his 
words,  and  on  seeing  Ward  with  a dozen  men  with 
drawn  cutlasses  at  Jack’s  heels,  and  others  coming 
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down  behind  them,  the  British  lieutenant  surrendered. 

“ Hail  the  Washington’s  boats  an’  tell  ’em  they’re 
not  needed,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  ordered  Jack,  “ the 
schooner  has  surrendered.” 

His  wink,  of  course,  told  me  of  the  ruse  and  by  the 
time  I had  returned  from  the  deck,  after  hailing  vi- 
sionary boats  as  directed,  he  was  making  out  the 
capitulation  paper  at  the  cabin  table.  Their  doctor, 
who  had  come  out  to  dress  his  fallen  captain’s  wound, 
pronounced  it  no  more  than  a deep  flesh  cut  of  the 
right  breast.  The  captain,  after  hearing  the  brief 
terms  of  surrender  read,  ordered  his  lieutenant  to  sign 
it.  Jack  now  ordered  the  British  flag  hauled  down 
from  the  schooner’s  peak  and  also  on  our  boats,  and 
our  continental  flag,  which  the  Daughters  of  Liberty 
had  made  for  the  Effingham,  hoisted  instead.  It  was, 
of  course,  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  when  the 
transports  saw  the  change  of  flag  at  their  convoy’s 
peak  and  the  armed  boats  alongside  her,  they  would 
know  what  had  happened.  But  Jack  was  now  at  his 
wits’  ends  what  to  do  for  prize  crews.  We  were  all 
scarcely  a safe  prize  crew  for  the  schooner  alone.  I 
suggested  sending  one  of  the  schooner’s  sail  boats  in 
to  the  continental  fort  at  Port  Penn,  the  flag  of  which 
we  could  see  flying  about  three  or  four  miles  from  us. 

“ ’Tis  a happy  thought  of  ye,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said 
he ; “ lower  her  cutter,  it  has  two  sails,  an’  let  Jere 
take  four  of  her  fresh  hands  an’  a couple  of  our  own 
to  guard  ’em,  an’  put  in  there  lively  an’  report  to  the 
officer  in  charge  that  Captain  Jack  Barry  of  the  con- 
tinental navy  begs  his  assistance  in  the  matter  of  say 
a hundred  men  to  take  into  Port  Penn  the  British  ten- 
gun  schooner  Alert  an’  four  sloop  transports  that 
she  had  under  convoy,  loaded  with  supplies  for  the 
King’s  army  an’  navy.  Be  sure  an’  tell  him  that  I 
am  ’ager  to  have  a good  part  of  the  fresh  provisions 
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aboard  them  transported  to  His  Exc’llency’s  encamp- 
ment at  Valley  Forge  soon  as  possible.” 

I asked  him  if  it  were  not  best  to  put  this  on  paper 
lest  Jere  might  not  remember  all.  He  thought  it  was 
and  went  about  doing  so,  while  the  boat  was  being  got 
ready.  While  the  boat  was  gone,  we  found,  on  looking 
over  the  Alert’s  store  lists,  that  she  had  a large  in- 
voice of  cloths  for  clothing  for  the  men  of  the  Ad- 
miral’s fleet.  She  had  also  a good  supply  of  rum  and 
tobacco  and  choice  old  wines  for  the  higher  officers’ 
messes.  Her  lieutenant,  a civil  sort  of  Scot,  told  me 
that  the  transports  were  all  laden  with  beeves,  hogs, 
poultry,  butter,  eggs  and  vegetables.  Jack  was  strict 
in  his  orders  not  to  permit  the  least  plunder,  save 
letting  my  men,  who  were  in  worse  need,  fit  themselves 
out  with  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  and  other  raiment  as 
they  might  find  them.  “ ’Twas  the  King’s  attack  upon 
their  liberty  an’  lives  that  l’aves  them  barefooted,  sir, 
an’  it  can  be  no  crime  to  take  back  their  own.” 

Jack  had  looked  the  Alert  over  from  stem  to  stern 
with  a critical  sailor’s  eye.  She  was  a trim  rakish 
looking  craft,  long  and  sharp  for  her  beam  and  depth 
— just  such  a one  as  a freebooter  would  choose  for 
pursuing  his  lawless  business  about  the  Bahamas  or  in 
the  Spanish  main. 

“ We  can  transfer  our  headquarters  aboard  here, 
Shane,”  he  whispered  to  me  after  his  survey,  “ when 
we  have  turned  our  prisoners  over  to  the  fort.” 

I told  him  it  would  be  a pleasant  change  enough, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  retain  a good  supply  of  the 
rum,  tobacco,  wines  and  clothing. 

“ Well  for  us,”  he  agreed,  “ but  it  would  be  hardly 
right  to  be  too  selfish  about  it  when  there  were  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  in  camp  suffering  untold  pangs  of 
hunger  and  cold.” 

Jere  made  good  time  and  was  back  alongside  with  a 
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company  of  flat  boats,  and  a ragged,  hungry  looking 
crowd  they  were.  Jack  kept  sixty  of  them  aboard 
the  Alert.  The  others  he  ordered  divided  equally 
aboard  the  transports.  Ward  and  eight  of  his  best 
men  were  also  kept  on  board,  and  I was  ordered  to 
man  the  transports  with  the  rest,  get  them  under  way 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  take  them  in  alongside  the 
pier  at  Port  Penn.  The  skippers  of  the  sloops  had, 
as  I had  divined,  correctly  guessed  what  had  happened 
on  board  their  convoy  and  were  therefore  not  pre- 
pared to  make  any  resistance  to  being  seized.  I di- 
vided my  forces  equally  amongst  the  four,  putting  a 
couple  of  my  cockswains,  one  each  in  charge  of  two 
of  the  sloops,  Jere  skippering  another  and  myself  the 
fourth.  Their  skippers  had  been,  of  course,  royalists 
whilst  in  the  king’s  service.  But  now  that  they  had 
fallen  into  our  hands,  their  loyalty  seemed  a bit  lax. 
I was  not,  however,  the  least  afraid  to  trust  them  and 
their  men  in  helping  us  get  under  way  and  work  the 
sloops  into  the  Penn.  They  had  no  arms  as  we  could 
find  or  see,  and  the  presence  of  an  armed  crew  of  us 
nearly  double  their  number  had  no  doubt  a wholesome 
effect.  The  Alert  was  much  the  faster  sailer  and  Jack 
had  her  in  and  moored  at  the  pier  half  an  hour 
ahead  of  me,  with  the  fastest  of  the  sloops,  and  they 
were  already  landing  the  rum  and  tobacco  and  pack- 
ing it  up  to  the  fort.  The  moment  I had  the  sloop 
fast  to  the  pier,  a gang  of  soldiers  stood  ready  to 
start  discharging  her.  It  was  a joy  to  see  the  lank, 
hungry  faces  brighten  at  sight  of  so  much  fresh  whole- 
some food.  Before  noon  the  sloops  were  all  tied  up 
safely  and  their  cargoes  being  rattled  out.  Jack  now 
told  me  to  let  all  our  men  rest  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

“ They  have  done  great  work,  Shane,”  he  went  on, 
as  we  stood  on  the  Alert’s  quarter,  watching  the 
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cargoes  going  out  of  all  four  sloops  at  once ; “ when 
Major  Middleton  from  the  fort  ordered  the  hatches  off 
to  march  the  prisoners  up  to  the  fort,  ’twas  found  that 
we  had  captured  one  major,  two  captains,  three  lieu- 
tenants, ten  soldiers  and  about  a hundred  sailors  an* 
marines.” 

“ Troth,  ’twas  not  a bad  mornin’s  work,  sir,”  I re- 
plied ; “ ’twill  sound  well  to  the  naval  board  at  laste.” 

“ Ye  may  turn  the  schooner’s  berth  deck  over  to  our 
boats’  crews,”  ordered  Jack ; “ let  ’em  fit  out  from  the 
clothes  room  with  two  suits  all  round.” 

Cans  was  given  full  charge  of  the  pantries  and  small 
storerooms.  There  was  a rich  variety  of  nearly  all 
sorts  of  meat  and  drink,  and  he  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight.  That  evening  Jack  gave  a banquet 
in  the  cabin  to  the  officers  of  the  fort.  We  had  a 
pretty  merry  time  of  it  up  to  near  midnight  and  the 
cabin  was  resonant  with  patriotic  toasts  and  songs. 
Next  morning  was  fine,  clear  and  cool.  Through 
Jack’s  active  exertions,  a long  wagon  train  of  provi- 
sions and  a drove  of  the  fattest  cattle  were  started  for 
Valley  Forge  addressed  “ to  His  Excellency  with  com- 
pliments of  Captain  Jack  Barry.” 

Everything  to  be  taken  out  of  the  schooner  was  dis- 
charged and  the  work  on  the  sloops  going  ahead  lively 
when  a King’s  frigate  and  sloop  of  war  were  seen  com- 
ing down  under  full  sail.  They  were  headed  for  Port 
Penn.  Little  time  was  now  lost  in  making  sail  on  the 
Alert  and  unmooring  and  heading  for  Christiana 
River,  where  Jack  meant  to  escape  into  shallow  water 
where  his  pursuers  could  not  follow.  But  by  means  of 
favorable  flaws,  they  gained  upon  us  so  rapidly,  that 
to  escape  capture,  Jack  ordered  a couple  of  shotted 
guns  pointed  down  the  main  hatch  and  ran  her  ashore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  discharging  the  guns  through 
her  bottom  as  the  last  of  our  men  jumped  into  our 
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boats,  and  we  made  for  the  shore  side  woods  as  the 
King’s  frigate  swung  into  position  and  gave  us  a broad- 
side. None  of  us  were  hit  and  by  the  time  they,  were 
reloaded,  we  were  well  in  shelter  of  the  friendly  trees. 
A mile  or  more  back  we  found  shelter  and  refreshments 
at  a Whig  farmhouse.  The  men  had  gone  with  the 
militia,  but  the  women  gave  us  the  best  fare  they  had. 
The  house  stood  on  a knoll  in  a clearing.  From  one 
of  the  tallest  trees  near  by  could  be  seen  the  river 
for  many  miles  up  and  down  and  here  we  stationed  a 
lookout  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  British  ships. 

Some  while  later  the*  lookout  reported  the  frigate 
and  sloop  of  war  had  headed  back  into  the  Delaware 
and  were  now  crowding  on  all  sail  for  Port  Penn. 

“ They’re  gone  back  to  capture  the  transports,” 
said  Jack.  “ Well,  divil  a much  of  their  supplies  they’ll 
find  left.  Send  Ward  and  a couple  of  hands  down  to 
see  if  they’ve  destroyed  our  boats.” 

When  Ward  returned,  he  reported  the  boats  just  as 
we  had  left  them,  hauled  up  on  the  shore  and  the 
Alert  full  of  water. 

" Good  luck  to  ’em  fur  l’avin’  us  the  boats,”  said 
Jack;  “ we’ll  have  at  ’em  again  to-morrow.” 
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I LEAD  IN  CAPTURING  TWO  ARMED  TRANSPORTS 

The  women  in  the  farmhouse  where  we  had  found 
cordial  entertainment  were  Dutch,  and  could  speak 
very  little  English.  There  were  three  of  them  — an 
old  wrinkled  grandmother,  a stout  tawny  matron  with 
five  tow-headed  children,  ranging  from  three  to  ten 
years,  at  her  heels,  and  a slim,  sallow  maid,  whom  I 
took  to  be  the  matron’s  sister,  perhaps  five  years 
older.  The  absence  of  men  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
of  a hindrance  to  these  active  dames  in  a material  way. 
They  were,  in  fact,  as  much  masters  of  the  situation 
out  doors  as  in,  and  even  the  eldest  was  out  about  the 
barn  that  evening  feeding  and  milking  cows,  grooming 
horses  and  the  like.  Neither  the  British  nor  Hessians 
had  yet  come  their  way;  so  they  had  full  cellars  and 
byres  and  gave  us  and  our  men  of  their  best  fare 
heartily.  The  lively  cannonade  that  we  heard  for  a 
couple  of  hours  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  was 
pretty  sure  sign  that  the  frigate  and  sloop  of  war  had 
attacked  the  fort  at  Port  Penn.  From  the  top  of  the 
tallest  tree  the  lookout  could  see  the  smoke  and  the 
tops  of  the  ships’  masts,  but  nothing  could  be  told  of 
the  outcome  of  the  engagement.  Before  sunset,  how- 
ever, the  cannonade  ceased,  and  the  ships  had  disap- 
peared up  river.  At  noon  Jack  had  given  me  orders 
to  let  the  men  rest  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
as  he  would  probably  make  a start  for  somewhere  some- 
time during  the  night.  The  hay  mows  in  the  bam 
made  a dry  comfortable  place  for  them,  Ward  and  I 
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dividing  the  time  in  seeing  that  none  of  them  strayed 
too  far  away  from  the  house. 

At  ten  o’clock  that  evening,  just  as  I was  thinking 
of  going  to  bed,  Jack  suddenly  rose  from  a difficult 
discourse  with  the  house  wife  and  bid  me  muster  my 
men  for  a start.  This  seemed  no  less  of  a disappoint- 
ment to  our  hospitable  hostesses  than  it  was  to  myself. 
We  bade  them  adieu  without  farther  delay  and  they 
offered  us  horses  out  of  the  stable,  telling  us  we  could 
let  them  go  when  we  were  done  with  them,  as  they 
would  find  their  own  way  home. 

We  had  little  trouble  in  launching  our  boats  and 
after  getting  out  into  the  Delaware,  we  hugged  the 
west  shore  close  so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  strength  of 
the  tide,  running  against  us,  as  well  as  the  heavy  ice. 
Before  daylight  we  reached  Port  Penn.  The  charred 
bottoms  of  the  sloops  lying  at  the  burnt  pier  was  all 
that  was  left  of  the  four  transports.  After  daylight, 
when  we  came  to  go  a bit  inland,  we  found  behind  a 
half  burnt  barricade  or  breastwork  of  bales  of  hay, 
nine  bodies  of  colonial  soldiers.  We  found  the  little 
fort  a few  cables  back  abandoned.  Everything  of  any 
value  or  use  had  been  taken  away.  The  Americans  had 
evidently  retreated  inland,  fearing  probably  they  were 
to  be  attacked  by  an  irresistibly  large  force.  Then 
when  we  came  to  bury  the  dead,  ’twas  found  that  one 
of  the  bodies  was  that  of  Middleton,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort.  When  we  had  put  them  under- 
ground on  the  sunny  side  of  the  black  pile  where  they 
fell,  Jack,  Ward,  Jere  and  I knelt  on  the  graves  to 
say  a short  prayer  for  their  souls.  Jack  would  ask 
no  man  to  pray  with  him  that  he  did  not  know  to  be 
a Catholic.  But  now  every  man  fell  to  his  knees  with- 
out being  bid.  The  prayer  said,  he  bid  Cans  have  our 
breakfast  served  on  the  dry  mound  of  leaves  under  the 
clump  of  trees  near  by,  where  I set  some  of  the  men 
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kindling  a fire  of  dry  branches.  We  had  saved  a few 
bottles  of  the  riim  and  Jack  and  I began  on  a bottle 
of  that  while  Cans  broiled  some  bacon  and  made  coffee 
(taken  with  the  Alert),  on  the  brush  fire. 

“ This  ’minds  me  of  a yarn  Mrs.  Barry  tould  me, 
Shane,”  said  Jack,  with  a slice  of  the  hot  bacon  between 
his  thumb  and  finger ; “ ye’ve  heard  of  that  noted  Hes- 
sian dog,  Kniphausen?  I thought  ye  had  — well,  wan 
night,  shortly  after  they’d  occupied  the  city,  they  had 
a banquet  at  Nixon’s  house,  at  which  Macha  and  a 
few  other  ladies  were  present  — =•  more’s  the  pity,  though 
they  were  there  as  a matter  of  expedience  rather  than 
of  choice,  of  course.  And  with  shame  be  it  tould, 
Vashon,  the  rogue,  was  there,  too,  an’  at  the  table,  in 
presence  of  the  ladies,  the  Hessian  general  with  the 
jaw-breakin’  name  buttered  his  bread  with  his  thumb.” 

“ Yet  they  spoke  of  him  as  a fine  gentleman,  sir,” 
I replied,  “ though  I could  not  wheedle  a word  out  of 
Macha  about  him.” 

The  moment  we  had  finished  eating  and  lit  our  pipes, 
Jack  ordered  everything  put  aboard  the  boats  again. 
Before  night  we  had  captured  two  small  sloops,  full  of 
forage  and  provisions  for  the  King’s  army.  One  of 
them,  the  Kitty,  was  a trim  little  craft  and  proved 
herself  to  be  a fast  sailer.  She  had  roomy  cabin  ac- 
commodations, too,  which  was  the  very  thing  Jack  was 
after.  So  we  ran  into  a snug  bight  on  the  west  shore, 
a few  miles  below  Port  Penn.  A short  distance  back 
from  the  shore,  we  found  a big  square  stone  farmhouse 
which  was,  for  reasons  we  never  knew,  abandoned. 
Here  Jack  concluded  to  confine  the  crews  of  both  sloops 
as  prisoners,  under  guard  of  six  men,  in  charge  of 
Ward.  We  named  the  house  the  " Stone  Jug.”  We 
landed  enough  of  the  provisions  to  make  sleeping  room 
in  the  Kitty’s  hold  for  the  rest  of  our  men,  and, 
leaving  the  forage  laden  sloop  anchored  close  in,  in 
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charge  of  Ward,  with  orders  to  burn  her  in  the  event 
of  any  of  the  King’s  warships  heaving  in  sight,  started 
in  the  Kitty  on  another  cruise.  We  were  now  not 
only  doubly  comfortable  to  what  we  had  been  in  the 
flatboats,  one  of  which  we  took  in  tow,  but  we  were 
in  far  better  shape  for  running  from  the  enemy’s  frig- 
ates when  close  pressed.  There  was  a snug  little 
caboose  on  deck,  too,  which  was  a joy  in  the  sight  of 
Cans,  and  with  ample  supplies  of  the  enemy’s  best 
stores  to  draw  from,  he  gave  us  better  than  the  best 
wardroom  fare  aboard  a frigate.  This,  of  course,  soon 
put  new  life  into  our  men. 

On  running  into  Port  Penn  about  a week  later,  with 
a couple  of  captured  provision  and  forage  laden  sloops, 
we  found  that  the  American  troops  had  reoccupied  it, 
under  Captain  McClain.  Here  we  spent  one  night, 
turning  our  prizes  over  to  him;  Jack  urging  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  best  of  the  cargoes  be  sent  to 
His  Exc’llency  forthwith.  Having  no  word  of  the  fate 
of  Captain  Read’s  expedition  troubled  us  a good  bit. 
Jack  feared  that  they  had  either  been  sunk  in  passing 
the  fleet,  or  captured  on  that  morning,  which  certainly 
seemed  the  most  probable  fate  to  me. 

McClain  advised  that  we  take  our  prisoners  up  from 
the  " Stone  Jug  ” and  turn  them  over  to  him.  The 
wind  and  tide  serving  right  next  day,  we  ran  down  and 
took  them  on  board;  there  were  now  thirty-two  of 
them.  Ward  was  pleased  to  get  afloat  again,  though 
he  said  “ The  buds  and  voices  of  spring  were  begin- 
ning to  make  the  land  pleasant  and  companionable,  but 
after  all,  it  hardly  seemed  like  being  ashore  with  no 
women  about.”  Ward  was  something  of  an  idealist 
and  wrote  verses  which  no  one  ever  saw  but  himself. 

“ Faith,  ’twas  high  time  ye  were  gettin’  away  from 
there,  bossin,”  said  Jack  laughing. 

It  was  now  near  the  middle  of  March,  and  we  began 
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to  look  for  a spring  movement  of  Admiral  Howe’s  great 
fleet,  or  a part  of  it  at  least.  Nothing  definite  was 
to  be  heard  at  the  fort  about  plans  or  prospects  of 
the  spring  campaign.  Jack  was  troubled  at  not  re- 
ceiving any  reply  from  His  Exc’llency  to  his  first  letter 
sent  with  the  wines,  rum  and  other  things  taken  from 
the  Alert.  During  the  hours  that  we  spent  at  Port 
Penn  with  McClain  and  his  officers,  after  giving  him 
charge  of  our  prisoners,  a lookout  was  stationed  up  the 
highest  tree  on  the  contiguous  wooded  bluff.  Barry 
was  so  vigilant  about  this  lookout  that  the  men  had 
now  come  to  regard  it  as  a part  of  their  duty,  when- 
ever a landing  of  the  sort  was  made,  that  the  man  hav- 
ing the  next  lookout  made  directly  for  the  highest  tree 
standing  upon  the  most  elevated  ground  near  by,  the 
moment  we  touched  the  shore.  In  the  long  talk  we  had 
during  the  afternoon,  sitting  in  the  sun  with  a bowl  of 
punch  and  our  pipes,  on  the  rampart  of  the  fort,  Jack 
let  fall  that  he  was  weary  of  capturing  transports. 

“ It’s  the  love  of  danger  in  the  blood  that  ails  ye, 
sir,”  bantered  McClain,  filling  the  beakers,  “ but  ’tis 
well  to  rest  aisy  while  ye  may,  for  we’ll  all  have  our 
fill  of  fightin’  before  midsummer.  My  service  to  ye, 
gentlemen.” 

M Well,  as  for  the  blood,  sir,”  retorted  Jack,  finish- 
ing his  rum,  “ it  seems  to  be  about  of  a sort,  barrin’ 
that  some  is  tempered  a bit  more  by  inland  northern 
zones.  Ye  were  never  in  the  tropics,  I believe,  sir?” 

“ Never  south  of  the  Carolinas,  Captain.” 

“ That  explains  yer  aquanimity,  sir.  Now,  my  lieu- 
tenant here,  Mr.  Mulloney,  is  even  more  hot-headed 
than  myself,  which  is  aisy  accounted  for  by  the  years 
he  spent  in  the  brig  of  one  of  His  Majesty’s  frigates 
cruisin’  about  the  Indias.” 

McClain  was  mystified  by  this  banter  and  looked  in- 
quiringly at  me.  But  finding  no  answer  in  my  face, 
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he  replied,  “ ’Twas  a wonder,  sir,  that  one  year  of  that 
hadn’t  ended  his  days.” 

“ Faith,  and  so  it  would,”  said  Jack,  “ but  for  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  was  prolongin’  his  life  for  some  good 
purpose,  the  which  we  see  now.” 

The  punch  was  getting  low,  and  I hereat  reminded 
Jack  that  the  sun  was  getting  low  also,  upon  which 
he  stood  up  and  looked  about  him,  with  a steadfast 
gaze  up  and  down  the  river.  Then  he  bid  me  order 
all  hands  aboard,  telling  McClain  that  he  would  take 
a turn  down  the  bay  for  a breath  of  salt  air  and  in- 
cidentally for  a drive  at  larger  game.  I had  scarcely 
finished  giving  Jack’s  orders  to  Ward,  when  the  look- 
out reported  two  ships  and  a schooner  in  sight  down 
the  river.  They  were  just  rounding  the  point,  hull 
down.  With  Jack’s  consent,  I climbed  the  tree  and 
watched  them  till  they  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  first 
of  the  ebb  tide.  It  was  now  sunset  and  the  wind  had 
died  out  calm.  As  near  as  I could  make  out,  there 
were  two  transport  ships  convoyed  by  a large  armed 
schooner,  and  they  were  British,  of  course.  We  sat 
down  again  to  a council  of  war  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  After  a lengthy  consultation,  in  which  McClain 
took  little  part,  it  was  determined  that  we  should  take 
the  schooner  by  surprise  sometime  during  the  night. 
McClain  then  accompanied  us  on  board  the  Kitty 
for  supper,  and  a right  jovial  feast  we  had.  When  I 
went  on  deck  at  nine  o’clock,  pursuant  to  Jack’s  orders 
before  supper,  to  hoist  the  mainsail  ready  for  a start, 
a light  air  had  sprung  up  from  the  northward.  Mc- 
Clain took  the  hint,  bade,  us  good-by  and  went  ashore. 

Again  the  elements  favored  our  purpose,  for  by  the 
time  Jack  had  come  to  look  carefully  about  him,  after 
seeing  McClain  ashore,  the  heavens  were  overcast  so 
that  not  a star  was  to  be  seen.  The  prospect  seemed 
to  please  him,  and  he  ordered  the  lines  cast  off  all  but 
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a spring  from  the  inshore  quarter  with  which  to  spring 
her  head  down  stream.  No  sooner  were  we  well  out 
in  the  river  than  he  ordered  me  to  muster  all  hands 
aft. 

“ Now  lads,”  he  began,  when  they  all  stood  in  a 
compact  group  before  him,  “ ye  have  the  boldest  feat 
yet  attempted  before  ye.  Can  I trust  ye  to  follow 
Mr.  Mulloney  an’  meself  with  the  same  spirit  ye’ve 
done  before?  ” 

“ Sp’akin’  for  all  hands  at  their  request,  sir,”  re- 
turned Jere,  after  a whispered  counsel  amongst  them, 
“ ye  may  depind  on  us  followin’  ye  while  we’ve  breath,” 

“ I felt  ’twas  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  ye,  my  lads,” 
complimented  Jack,  “ but  as  we’ve  a daring  game  to 
play  upon  another  of  the  King’s  ships,  I wanted  to  put 
ye  on  yer  best  mettle.  Ye  may  go  now  an’  buckle  on 
yer  sabers  tight  an’  sure.” 

At  first  Jack  had  considered  running  the  sloop  up 
alongside  the  schooner  and  carrying  her  with  a rush, 
when  most  of  her  officers  and  men  were  asleep,  but  by 
the  time  we  came  down  in  sight  of  her  anchor  light, 
the  wind  was  far  too  light  to  attempt  that,  even  if 
it  were  fully  decided  to  be  expedient.  So  we  brought 
the  sloop  to  an  anchor  with  a light  kedge  bent  on  to  a 
warp,  right  ahead  of  the  schooner.  Our  flatboat  was 
then  hauled  up  alongside,  and  having  made  every  pos- 
sible arrangement  for  the  success  of  our  adventure, 
we  put  off  in  her,  leaving  only  one  man,  who  was  a 
trifle  under  the  weather,  on  board  the  Kitty,  to 
lower  the  mainsail  and  let  go  the  bower  anchor  in  the 
event  of  its  coming  on  to  blow.  Jack  gave  orders 
that  our  work  must  be  done  with  all  possible  dash  and 
spring.  He  and  I were  to  make  for  the  officers  aft, 
and  Ward  and  Jere  would  come  upon  the  men  on 
watch  with  their  force  in  a way  to  stop  their  mouths, 
without  bloodshed  if  it  could  be  done  as  safely,  but 
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no  chances  were  to  be  taken.  Our  oars  were  muffled, 
and  with  Ward  at  the  tiller,  the  boat  was  laid  along- 
side the  schooner’s  gangway  so  noiselessly  that  we  were 
tumbling  in  upon  her  decks  ere  the  lookouts  knew  a 
stranger  was  near.  I was  ahead  of  Jack  in  reaching 
the  officer  of  the  deck  walking  slowly  with  his  top  coat 
buttoned  about  his  ears.  He  glared  at  me  half  startled 
for  the  moment,  as  if  I were  a ghost.  But  being  a 
stout  looking  fellow,  I took  no  chances  with  him,  but 
gave  him  a heavy  blow  of  the  flat  of  my  saber  over 
the  head  that  staggered  him  over  against  the  rail,  and 
with  a second  blow,  floored  him  so  that  with  the  aid 
of  one  of  my  men,  I put  a pair  of  handcuffs  upon  him, 
telling  my  man  to  clap  a lashing  on  him  to  the  pin 
rail  and  to  stay  by  him  and  stop  his  mouth  if  he  made 
any  noise.  Ward  had  made  as  short  work  of  the  look- 
outs forward  and  barred  down  the  hatches  and  the 
crowd  was  now  following  Jack  down  her  after  com- 
panion. 

The  screams  of  frightened  women  were  among  the 
first  sounds  I heard  as  I crowded  down  into  her  cabins 
and  I presently  saw  one  young  woman  in  picturesque 
night  gown  throw  her  arms,  a bit  frantically  about 
Jack’s  neck,  begging  for  protection,  mercy  and  the 
like. 

“ Calm  yerselves,  ladies,”  consoled  Jack,  a bit  re- 
luctant about  tearing  himself  from  such  embrace,  “ for 
divil  a man  of  mine’ll  harm  a hair  on  yer  heads.” 

The  captain  of  the  schooner  was  now  out  in  his 
night  clothes  calling  upon  his  officers  to  “ pipe  all 
hands  up  and  drive  the  — ■ — rebels  into  the  river ! ” 
But  at  a sign  from  me,  Jere  put  a couple  of  hands  to 
silencing  him,  while  Jack  was  extricating  himself,  by 
seating  his  fair  petitioner  on  a transom  with  as  little 
force  as  would  suffice  to  free  his  neck  from  her  em- 
brace. We  paid  no  heed  to  the  commotion  of  one  sort 
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and  another  that  the  captain’s  calls  had  created  in  the 
wardroom  and  berth  decks.  With  every  exit  from 
thence  well  barred  and  guarded,  we  had  no  fear.  The 
women  still  screamed  and  railed  by  turns,  but  Jack 
went  ahead  making  out  the  terms  of  surrender,  to 
which  the  skipper  of  the  schooner  agreed  with  the  pro- 
test that  it  was  “ taking  cowardly  advantage  of  him, 
stealing  upon  him  like  a thief  in  the  night.” 

“ None  but  rude  rebels  would  be  guilty  of  sneaking 
in  upon  the  privacy  of  ladies,”  said  one  of  the  elder 
women  acridly.  “ You’d  never  catch  a gentlemanly 
officer  of  ’Is  Majesty’s  service  do  the  likes.” 

“ ’Tis  cowardly  as  well  as  mean,”  seconded  the  one 
Jack  had  seated  on  the  transom,  now  come  a bit  to 
herself,  “ but  from  an  ill-bred  rebel  ’twould  scarcely 
be  wisdom  to  look  for  better  manners.” 

“ Faith,  ’tis  true  for  ye,  madam,”  said  Jack,  “ and 
’twas  sorely  against  a gentleman’s  natural  bent  to 
tear  such  a pair  of  arms  from  about  his  neck,  but  duty 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  him,  unmanly,  ungallant  an’ 
displaysin’  as  it  was  to  himself.” 

With  the  terms  of  surrender  signed  by  the  captain 
of  the  schooner,  Jack  and  myself  felt  easy  about  what 
was  to  follow.  He  decided  to  let  the  ship  lay  till  morn- 
ing, knowing  that  they  would  not  start  without  some 
signal  from  their  convoy.  He  bid  me  station  double 
guards  at  all  hatches  and  scuttles,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  possible  chance  of  any  of  the  schooner’s  officers 
or  men  getting  out.  On  going  on  deck,  I ordered 
the  officer,  whom  I had  confined,  released  from  the 
pin  rail.  He  was  the  lieutenant  and  when  I had 
explained  to  him  the  exigencies  that  had  impelled  me 
to  knock  him  down,  as  I had  done,  he  was  civil 
enough  and  seemed  glad  to  get  his  berth,  where  he 
could  rest. 

At  sunrise  we  hoisted  our  same  American  flag  at 
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the  schooner’s  peak  so  as  t<^  notify  the  two  ships  of 
what  had  happened  and  what  they  might  expect.  We 
liberated  the  schooner’s  cooks  and  stewards  so  they 
could  go  .about  getting  breakfast  for  us  first.  But 
ere  we  had  finished  our  coffee  and  chops  and  sirloins, 
Ward  shouted  down  the  companion  that  the  ships  were 
getting  under  way. 

“ Man  the  boat  lively,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  ordered  Jack, 
jumping  up  from  the  table  and  running  on  deck.  I 
was  close  at  his  heels  and  Ward’s  whistle  was  piping 
up  our  men  to  man  the  boat.  Jack  whispered  to  me 
at  the  gangway,  as  the  men  were  tumbling  aboard  the 
boat,  that  he  would  remain  aboard  the  schooner  with 
Ward  and  six  hands  and  that  I might  take  Jere  and 
the  rest  and  take  charge  of  the  ships.  I had  a pretty 
small  crowd  for  carrying  two  armed  transports  mount- 
ing four  four-pounders  each.  But  it  was  my  first  com- 
mand of  such  adventure  and  so  I went  ahead.  They 
were  mastheading  their  topsails  to  the  tune  of  the  lively 
British  chanty,  “ Ah  he  ah,  cheerly  men ! ” when  I 
rounded  up  at  the  gangway  of  the  nearer  ship  and 
climbed  aboard,  followed  by  Jere  and  a couple  of  his 
armed  men. 

The  captain,  a gray-bearded  gigantic  north  country 
man  bearded  me  as  I stepped  on  deck  with,  “ W’at  the 
devil  brings  ye  ’ere,  sir?  ” 

“ To  demand  the  s’render  of  yer  ship,  to  Leftenant 
Mulloney  of  the  continental  frigate  Effingham,  sir.” 
I had  my  right  hand  on  the  hilt  of  my  cutlass  as  I 
spoke. 

“ Lay  haft  ’ere  everybody  an’  drive  these  bloody 
rebels  overboard ! ” he  shouted. 

This  put  me  in  rather  doubtful  plight.  “ Counter- 
mand yer  order,  sir ! ” I bid  him  authoritatively.  “ Ye 
see  that  continental  flag  flying  at  yer  convoy’s  peak? 
She  is  in  charge  of  Captain  Jack  Barry,  an’  at  a sign 
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from  me,  he  will  pour  her  broadside  into  ye  an*  sink  ye 
on  the  spot.” 

At  this  a sudden  change  came  over  him,  and  he 
waved  his  men  back  to  their  work  with  the*  flat  of  his 
huge  hand.  My  few  men  were  now  on  deck  standing 
beside  me,  with  hands  on  their  cutlasses.  He  spoke  a 
few  words  aside  with  his  mate  and  then  in  subdued 
silence  listened  to  my  story.  It  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  he  surrendered  his  ship  on  the  terms  stated.  I 
told  him  to  go  ahead  and  make  sail  as  we  would  drop 
into  Port  Penn  presently.  I left  Jere  on  board  and 
went  alongside  and  took  charge  of  the  other  ship  with- 
out the  least  resistance  on  the  part  of  her  captain, 
who  now  understood  the  situation. 

About  an  hour  later  the  wind  had  freshened  to  a 
good  working  breeze  from  the  southward.  Then  Jack 
got  the  schooner  under  way  and  came  down  around  the 
ships,  bidding  us  up  anchor  and  follow  him.  Beside 
him  on  the  quarter  deck  walked  a couple  of  richly  ar- 
rayed ladies,  one  of  whom  I recognized  as  the  one 
who  had  so  roundly  berated  him.  The  ships’  men 
were  a bit  reluctant  about  obeying  orders  in  working 
ship,  but  they  did  it  after  a fashion  till  we  got  them 
into  Port  Penn  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon. 
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THE  HOWES  OFFER  A HIGH  PRICE  FOR  CAPTAIN  BARRY 

Jack  was  much  pleased  with  my  management  of  the 
business  of  capturing  the  two  ships.  His  instinctive 
respect  for  women  compelled  him  to  leave  the  schooner’s 
cabin  to  the  British  officers’  ladies  without  troubling 
them  with  any  of  our  official  affairs.  So  he  came 
aboard  the  ship  that  I had  taken  in  to  talk  matters 
over  and  write  of  our  successes  to  General  Washing- 
ton. He  spent  fully  an  hour  over  the  letter,  and  I was 
meantime  penning  a more  touching  one  to  Macha,  yet 
when  we  had  done,  I could  see  that  he  was  far  more 
satisfied  with  his  effort.  He  read  it  to  me  over  a bot- 
tle of  the  British  lieutenant’s  best  wine.  Following 
are  a few  of  the  more  pertinent  passages  that  lingered 
in  my  memory: 

“Dear  General:  'Tis  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 

imaginable  that  I inform  you  of  capturing  two  ships  and 
a schooner  of  the  enemy;  the  ships  are  transports  from 
Rhode  Island,  loaded  with  forage  and  mounting  six  four- 
pounders  with  fourteen  hands  each.  The  schooner  is  in 
the  engineering  department,  mounting  eight  double  forti- 
fied four-pounders  and  twelve  four-pound  Howitz  prop- 
erly fitted  in  every  particular  and  manner  with  thirty- 
three  men.  Among  the  prisoners  is  a lieutenant  in  the 
same  department  with  the  schooner.  The  lieutenant,  to- 
gether with  the  captain  of  the  schooner,  being  very  solicit- 
ous for  the  liberty  of  a fortnight,  thought  proper  by  the 
advice  of  Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  Esqr.  (a  member  of  Con- 
gress) to  allow  them  their  parole  for  a fortnight  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  with  some  officers'  ladies  that  were  taken  in 
the  schooner.  The  schooner  is  an  excellent  vessel  for  our 
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purpose,  and  as  there  is  a number  of  ships  expected  in 
under  little  convoy,  with  the  farther  assistance  of  about 
forty  men,  should  give  a very  good  account  of  them  as  the 
enemy  are  greatly  necessitated  for  want  of  forage/' 

There  were  detailed  accounts  of  the  capture  follow- 
ing this,  with  an  invoice  of  the  wines,  rum,  tobacco 
and  other  stores  sent  from  other  prizes,  and  a good 
word  about  the  brave  services  of  his  lieutenant,  petty 
officers  and  men. 

“ *Tis  a nait  concise  epistle,  Jack,”  I complimented, 
“ and  will  no  doubt  be  plasm*  to  His  Exc*llency.** 

The  next  day,  the  wind  being  brisk  up  river,  it  was 
decided  that  the  paroled  officers  and  ladies  should  take 
passage  to  the  city  in  the  Kitty.  The  little  sloop  had 
been  almost  forgotten  in  the  excitement.  But  the  man 
left  in  charge  of  her,  seeing  that  he  had  been  over- 
looked, brought  her  in  handsomely  by  himself,  late  in 
the  afternoon.  The  officers*  ladies  were  profuse  in 
their  compliments  to  Jack  on  leave  taking,  and  she 
who  had  so  abruptly  embraced  him,  hoped  that  her 
thoughtless  action  be  ascribed  to  no  indelicacy  of  feel- 
ing. 

“ Give  yerself  no  consarn  about  that,  madam,**  said 
Jack,  with  a fine  flourish,  “ for  *twas  the  most  power- 
ful an*  resistless  appail  ye  could  a made  at  what  cer- 
tainly was  a critical  moment  in  yer  sweet  life.** 

This,  of  course,  evoked  a laugh  from  men  and  women 
and  they  went  sailing  up  the  river  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mor. The  discharge  of  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  was 
done  with  as  lively  as  possible.  We  anticipated  that 
the  moment  the  news  of  such  an  important  capture 
reached  the  ears  of  the  admiral,  he  would  dispatch  a 
force  of  no  less  than  two  or  three  frigates  in  pursuit 
of  the  captors.  But  we  had  eluded  his  ships  so  often 
that  he  had  probably  despaired  of  taking  us,  for,  in- 
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stead  of  dispatching  a fleet  to  capture  us,  General 
Howe  sent  an  emissary  in  the  person  of  one  Thomas 
Willing,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Jack’s,  who  had  turned 
royalist,  to  buy  Jack  over  to  the  King’s  side.  The 
price  offered  was  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  and 
a command  in  the  King’s  navy.  As  Willing  came  down 
in  the  Kitty,  Jack  was  unaware  of  his  infamy  till 
he  began  his  barter  before  me  in  the  schooner’s  cabin. 

Jack’s  face  grew  purple  with  rage  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  gripped  his  sword.  I fully  expected 
to  see  him  either  run  Willing  through  or  throttle  him 
on  the  spot.  But  with  a desperate  effort  he  controlled 
his  rage  and  said,  “ Dost  think  yer  own  treason’s  not 
infamous  enough  ’thout  seekin’  to  damn  me,  Willing? 
Go  back  and  tell  General  Howe  that  the  command  of 
the  King’s  whole  navy  an’  his  crown  to  boot  could  not 
buy  me  over  from  serving  the  cause  of  liberty  while  I 
have  life  to  serve  her.” 

Willing  wilted  before  his  indignant  look  and  burn- 
ing words.  He  made  a futile  effort  at  an  apology, 
but  Jack  told  him  to  leave  his  sight  quick  before  he 
clapped  him  in  the  brig,  and  that  hanging  was  too  good 
for  him.  Willing  sneaked  off  up  the  stairs  like  a 
whipped  dog.  I asked  Jack  if  ’twere  not  best  to  clap 
him  in  irons,  as  such  a fellow  was  really  of  more  aid 
to  the  enemy  than  half  a dozen  men  in  arms.  But  he 
said,  “ No,  let  the  miscreant  go  an’  tell  his  lordship 
how  little  we  care  for  aither  of  ’em.” 

Owing  to  the  damage  to  the  Port  Penn  piers  by  the 
burning  of  our  former  prizes,  the  work  of  discharging 
the  ships  and  schooner  went  on  much  slower  than  be- 
fore. But  as  our  men  needed  rest  badly,  the  time  was 
not  lost.  For  the  first  time  we  had  letters  from  Bor- 
dentown  next  day.  Macha  wrote  that  the  praises  of 
our  privateering  exploits  were  on  all  patriots’  lips. 
She  feared  that  I would  have  such  a long  score  of  cap- 
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tured  King’s  ships  recorded  against  her  that  there  was 
no  telling  what  might  come  of  it.  The  Frambers  were 
the  souls  of  kindness  and  hospitality  and  almost  all 
the  other  rural  virtues.  I had,  of  course,  heard  of  the 
evil  that  had  befallen  the  girls,  more  was  the  pity,  for 
they  were  none  the  less  as  sweet  pure  souls  as  God 
had  made.  Macha  was  always  emphatic  in  her  praise 
of  those  she  liked.  But  she  wrote  not  a word  of  Jack’s 
wife,  and  as  he  said  nothing  of  her  himself,  I feared 
that  the  worst  had  already  come.  I could  see,  in  fact, 
back  of  his  strained  cheerfulness,  the  signs  of  the  poign- 
ant grief  that  was  wearing  on  him  so  and  that  was 
costing  him  such  continuous  effort  to  conceal  from  all 
eyes  but  mine. 

Thenceforth  Jack  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  fitting  the  schooner  for  a fresh  cruise.  She  seemed 
to  suit  him  the  best  of  any  we  had  yet  captured.  She 
mounted  more  guns  and  had  a long  eight-pound  stern 
chaser  by  means  of  which  he  had  great  hope  of  escap- 
ing from  a powerful  enemy.  But  shortly  before  noon 
of  our  fourth  day  at  the  landing,  a fleet  of  four  British 
frigates  was  reported  in  sight  coming  down  under  full 
sail.  Our  prizes  were  about  all  discharged,  but  what 
to  do  with  them  was  now  the  problem.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  deliberation  if  we  were  to  save  even 
the  schooner.  So  Jack  ordered  her  unmoored  and  sail 
made  for  dear  life. 

The  northeast  wind  was  bringing  the  frigate  down 
upon  us  with  nearly  square  yards  which  made  it  difficult 
for  us  to  get  out  clear  of  the  ships.  Nor  did  we  get  a 
clear  offing  till  the  nearest  frigate  opened  fire  upon  us 
with  her  twenty-four  pound  bow  chaser.  This,  of 
course,  we  returned  with  our  long  stern  gun.  We 
crowded  every  stitch  of  sail  on  the  schooner,  but  with 
a quartering  wind  and  all  studdyingsails  set  the  frigate 
not  only  held  her  own,  but  gained  slowly  upon  us. 
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“ 9 Tis  only  a matter  of  right  aim  when  we  are  theirs, 
Mr.  Mulloney,”  said  Jack.  “ One  of  them  shots  in 
the  hull  would  sink  us  and  through  our  sails  would 
Pave  us  at  their  mercy.  We  must  beach  her  and  foot 
it  ashore  ere  it’s  too  late.” 

“ Yer  right,  sir,”  I agreed,  “ if  we  are  not  to  rot 
aboard  the  Jersey  prison  ship.” 

“ Aft  fore  an*  main  sheets  then  an’  brace  up  yer 
yards ! ” motioning  the  helmsman  to  larboard  his  helm. 

We  were  no  more  than  a cable  from  the  shore  when 
our  masts  were  shot  away,  and  the  next  moment  an- 
other shot  crashed  through  the  hull  near  the  water- 
line. 

“ Divil  a minute  we  are  too  soon,”  said  Jack,  as  she 
ran  up  her  nose  into  the  mud,  and  we  hustled  into  our 
boat,  saving  nothing  but  our  arms  and  a few  rounds 
of  ammunition.  Before  going  overside,  Ward  clapped 
a lighted  torch  to  the  tar  and  oakum  I had  bidden  him 
have  ready.  The  sheltering  woods  once  more  shielded 
us  from  our  pursuers5  broadsides.  We  went  inland 
on  the  double  quick,  till  we  were  fully  two  miles  back 
from  the  river.  When  a halt  was  made,  a lookout 
from  the  tallest  tree  reported  the  ships  heading  up 
river.  The  explosion  of  the  schooner’s  powder  maga- 
zine, when  the  fire  reached  it,  shook  the  earth  where 
we  rested,  reminding  us  that  we  might  have  sent  His 
Excellency  a ton  more  powder  and  still  had  enough. 
Jack  talked  of  trying  to  find  the  Dutch  farmhouse 
where  we  had  found  such  good  cheer  a few  days  be- 
fore, but  we  had  both  doubts  of  being  able  to  find  it, 
so  we  shaped  our  course  for  Port  Penn  again.  The 
journey  proved  to  be  a much  longer  one  than  we  had 
counted  upon,  but  by  keeping  to  the  virgin  earth  of 
the  woodland  we  had  not  bad  traveling,  though  the 
roads  and  plowed  grounds  were  knee  deep  mires  with 
the  spring  thaw  and  rain.  On  reaching  the  fort  to- 
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ward  sunset,  McClain  reported  that  the  frigates  backed 
their  maintopsails  abreast  of  the  place  and  sent  a couple 
of  armed  boats  ashore  to  examine  the  ships  at  the 
pier.  It  was  probably  because  they  had  not  sufficient 
ballast  aboard  for  moving  that  they  let  the  ships  lay 
and  proceeded  toward  Philadelphia. 

Next  day  Jack  seemed  to  be  at  his  wits*  ends  what 
to  do  next.  We  had  one  of  the  original  galleys  left 
on  the  shore  where  the  schooner  blew  up,  if  it  had 
not  been  damaged  by  the  explosion.  But  on  talking 
the  matter  over,  it  became  clear  that  neither  of  us 
cared  much  for  more  of  that  sort  of  warfare.  He 
chid  himself  roundly  for  not  arranging  with  the  pa- 
roled British  officers,  escorting  the  ladies  to  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  immediate  return  of  the  Kitty  to  us 
at  Port  Penn,  " But  divil  a much  trust  ye  can  put  in 
the  rogues’  word,  Shane,”  he  concluded ; “ like  as  not 
they’d  a put  up  some  schame  to  entrap  us  somehow.” 

I told  him  that  it  was  injustice  to  blame  himself 
for  not  thinking  of  just  the  right  thing  to  be  done  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  amid  such  a medley  of  affairs, 
especially  after  such  a night. 

“ But  ’tis  the  very  thing  the  times  demand  of  us, 
Shane  — more  especially  we  sailor  men  — though  the 
fellow  should  a been  man  enough  to’ve  done  it  without 
word  or  agreement,  as  ye  or  I’d  a done  it  at  any  cost 
to  ourselves ! ” 

“ ’Tis  dangerous  times  to  judge  other  men  by  yer- 
self  in,  Jack.” 

He  talked  of  putting  the  armament  of  one  of  the 
ships  on  board  the  other,  ballasting  and  going  on  a 
cruise  in  her.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
such  venture  was,  he  knew,  first  her  slow  sailing  and 
secondly  the  light  caliber  of  the  guns.  I agreed  with 
him,  of  course,  that  such  a project  was  not  only  quite 
inexpedient,  but  that  the  two  obstacles  which  he  named 
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would  surely  render  it  fatal  if  tried.  He  thereupon 
gave  it  up. 

Jack  was  next  forenoon  planning  a fresh  expedition 
down  the  Delaware.  It  was  to  consist  of  a couple  of 
the  ship’s  boats,  well  fitted  and  provisioned,  in  which 
we  were  to  go  and  pick  up  our  flatboat  off  the  beach. 
Our  force  had  been  increased  by  fourteen  of  the  trans- 
ports’ men  that  had  foresworn  allegiance  to  the  King 
and  taken  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Hon’able  con- 
gress. Shortly  before  we  had  been  ready  for  a start 
a courier  came  down  with  dispatches  from  Valley 
Forge.  Amongst  those  was  a letter  from  His  Ex- 
c’llency  for  “ Capt.  John  Barry.”  Jack  was  so  eager 
that  I should  enjoy  its  contents  with  him  that  he  called 
me  down  into  the  nearest  transport’s  cabin.  It  was 
dated, 

“ Valley  Forge,  March  12th,  1778. 

" Dear  Captain ■ Barry ; 

“ I have  received  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.,  and  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  success  which  has  crowned  your  gal- 
lantry in  the  late  attack  upon  the  # enemy’s  ships.  Al- 
though circumstances  have  prevented  you  from  reaping  the 
full  benefit  of  your  conquests,  yet  there  is  ample  consola- 
tion in  the  degree  of  glory  which  you  have  acquired.  You 
will  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  things  which  you 
were  so  polite  as  to  send  me. 

“ With  my  wishes  that  a suitable  recompense  may  always 
attend  your  bravery,  I am,  &c.,  &c., 

“ George  Washington.” 

I broke  the  lengthening  silence  following  the  reading 
by  remarking  that  “ His  Exc’llency  knows  how  to  sum 
up  pl’asingly  in  a few  words  the  pith  of  a man’s 
achievements  under  great  difficulties.  He  has  the  rare 
gift  of  brevity,  good  luck  to  him,  an’  a few  words  of 
the  sort  are  more  honorable  to  a man  than  any  long 
rigmarole  of  laudation  from  any  king.” 
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This  had  the  desired  effect  of  stirring  Jack  up  from 
the  lethargy  of  self-satisfaction  into  which  Washing- 
ton’s letter  seemed  to  have  thrown  him. 

“ Art  not  a bit  prolix  yerself,  Shane?  ” he  bantered. 
“ Faith,  the  praise  for  what’s  done  belongs  more  to  my 
officers  and  men  than  to  myself,”  putting  the  letter  in 
his  pocket  and  rising,  “ but  we  must  be  goin’.  I have 
to  write  His  Exc’llency  of  our  late  losses.” 

“ Is’t  not  best  to  give  him  a fuller  account  of  yer 
gains,  sir?  ” I questioned,  following  him  up. 

Jack  had  learned  from  one  source  and  another  that 
the  enemy  had  forty  sail  of  transports  up  Salem 
Creek,  some  miles  farther  down  the  Delaware,  and 
thirty  more  scattered  about  the  river  and  bay.  They 
had  recently  landed  fifteen  hundred  men  in  that  locality 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  and  collecting  cattle,  pro- 
visions and  forage  for  the  fleet  and  army*  He  wrote 
the  general  that  had  he  not  been  chased  by  three  fast 
frigates  and  thus  obliged  to  beach  and  burn  the 
schooner,  he  could  have  given  a good  account  of  the 
enemy. 

Though  there  was  not  a word  in  Washington’s  letter 
pertaining  to  the  future  of  the  campaign,  he  somehow 
seemed  to  have  gotten  the  notion  that  there  would 
shortly  be  an  active  movement  begun  on  both  sides, 
but  which  side  was  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  at  what 
point  the  first  blow  was  to  be  struck,  had  not  been  re- 
vealed to  him.  It  was  probably  this  notion  that  in- 
duced him  to  defer  the  start  on  our  new  expedition. 
McClain  also  agreed  with  Jack  in  view  of  the  future, 
though  he  had  had  no  direct  intimation  from  head- 
quarters. Several  of  our  men  had  been  complaining 
of  feeling  ill  for  a day  or  two,  and  during  the  after- 
noon, seven  got  so  bad  that  they  went  on  the  sick  list 
with  a sort  of  slow  fever,  and  were  treated  by  the  doc- 
tor of  the  fort.  With  his  usual  confidence  in  men, 
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Jack  would  have  no  guard  stood  over  those  who  had 
come  over  to  us  from  the  transports’  crews.  So  next 
morning  when  we  came  to  muster  our  forces,  we  found 
half  of  them  had  deserted.  They  had  probably  heard 
of  the  many  transports  at  Salem  Creek  and  had  gone 
down  to  join  them,  was  Jack’s  first  impression,  and  this 
was  farther  confirmed  by  finding  that  the  best  of  the 
transports’  armed  boats  were  gone  from  the  landing. 
This  left  us  so  short  handed,  that  our  projected  cruise 
was  given  up.  And  it  was  well  that  it  was,  for  after 
a few  days’  freedom  from  such  tension  of  dangerous 
excitement,  we  could  readily  realize  how  much  we  had 
been  in  need  of  rest  ourselves. 

The  last  days  of  March  were  so  fine  and  bracing 
that  it  seemed  almost  criminal  to  us  to  be  wholly  idle. 
There  was  such  a small  handful  of  our  men  fit  for  duty 
that  Jack  said  it  would  look  too  small  business  to  drill 
them.  Then  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  shift  the  guns 
from  one  of  the  transports’  ships  aboard  the  other  — 
the  Prince  Charley  — the  sharper  and  more  staunch 
and  rakish  looking  craft  of  the  two.  At  this  and 
otherwise  outfitting  the  Prince  Charley  for  a cruise 
of  some  sort,  he  kept  us  going  a few  hours  each  day, 
till  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  about  midday,  a couple 
of  frigates  came  booming  down  river  with  a crisp 
nor’wester.  When  they  came  nearly  abreast  of  our 
transport,  they  swung  in  position  and  let  fly  their 
broadsides,  riddling  the  ships  on  and  above  the  water- 
line. Jack  had  anticipated  the  worst  the  moment  they 
hove  in  sight  and  ordered  us  ashore,  else  there  might 
have  been  some  fatalities.  They  tacked  ship  to  bring 
their  larboard  batteries  to  bear  and  fired  them,  as  if 
the  one  was  not  sufficient  to  sink  both  transports. 
Then  they  squared  away  head  down  river  again,  which 
was  a great  relief  to  McClain  and  his  men,  as  he  feared 
they  would  land  a force  to  take  the  fort. 
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Next  day  the  frigates  passed  up  with  some  forty 
sail  of  transports  under  convoy.  With  a brisk  south- 
erly breeze  and  flood  tide,  they  went  by  us  flying. 
Jack  was  grieved  to  see  such  great  quantities  of  sup- 
plies, mostly  taken  from  the  Whig  farmers  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  pouring  in  to  strengthen  the  arms 
of  the  enemy.  But  he  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for 
enough  of  his  men  to  get  well  to  man  a new  boat 
cruise,  now  that  the  transports  were  sunk.  So  we 
waited,  a bit  impatiently,  nursing  our  men  back  to 
such  health  as  would  justify  our  starting  an  expedi- 
tion till  April  was  nearly  gone.  McClain  advised  Jack, 
after  the  first  squad  of  the  transports’  men  had  de- 
serted, to  keep  the  others  under  guard  at  night.  But 
Jack  said  no  — a man  whom  you  have  to  keep  under 
guard  and  lead  to  battle  against  his  will  had  got  no 
fight  in  him  worth  much  to  the  cause  at  stake. 

On  the  27th  of  April  Jack  received  a letter  from 
Charley  Thomson  stating,  among  other  startling 
things,  that  the  enemy  was  to  begin  the  spring  cam- 
paign by  sending  an  expedition  up  the  Delaware  to 
burn  and  destroy  the  shipping  at  White  Hill  and  loot 
and  burn  Bordentown.  As  near  as  could  be  learned, 
it  would  be  about  the  middle  of  May  when  the  move 
would  be  made.  The  British  and  Hessian  officers  had 
found  the  Quaker  City  too  pleasant  a place  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  get  away  from. 

When  Jack  had  finished  reading  I told  him  that,  of 
course,  there  was  but  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  and  that, 
he  being  a husband  and  I only  a prospective  one,  he 
probably  felt  the  force  of  that  much  more  than  I. 

“ Yer  wrong  there,  Shane,”  he  corrected.  “ A man 
will,  by  manes  of  his  manly  instincts,  come  to  the 
rescue  of  his  wife  first,  Pavin’  lesser  concarns  till  he 
sees  her  safe.  Yet  there  is  a more  chivalrous  valor 
in  the  heart  of  the  lover  when  his  sweetheart  is  in  dan- 
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ger.  ’Tis  the  one  supreme  quality  that  the  fairest  and 
best  of  women  have  always  required  in  a suitor,  Shane.” 

“ I’m  scarcely  able  to  go  so  deep  into  the  ethics  of 
the  matter,  Jack,”  I returned,  mystified  by  this  strange 
turn  in  his  thought,  “ but  I’m  not  in  the  laste  doubtin’ 
the  truth  of  yer  words.”  I was  certainly  pleased  with 
his  manifest  purpose  of  an  early  start  by  some  route 
or  other  for  White  Hill. 

At  this  he  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  fort,  I 
following  him,  for  I knew  by  his  manner  that  he  ex- 
pected that,  and  I was  sure  that  he  had  not  quite  fin- 
ished the  instructions  he  had  to  give  regarding  prepara- 
tions for  our  departure. 

The  moment  we  came  out  upon  the  fresh  green 
grass,  already  spangled  with  gowans  and  buttercups, 
he  was  a changed  man,  and  waited  for  me  to  come  up 
beside  him.  Several  nesting  robins  were  piping  their 
mellow  notes  in  the  near  trees  and  the  sweet  fragrances 
of  spring  were  in  the  air. 

“ Best  not  put  the  arms  an’  ammunition  in  the  boats 
till  a few  minutes  before  we  start,  Shane,”  he  ordered, 
with  the  old  confidential  look  in  his  eyes,  “ there’s  no 
tellin’  what  may  happen  before  night.”  He  would 
lead  in  the  flatboat  with  Jere  as  his  cockswain.  Ward 
and  I were  to  divide  our  men  in  the  two  transports’ 
cutters. 

Several  sail  hove  in  sight,  hull  down,  as  we  came 
out  upon  the  rising  ground  that  gave  us  a better  view 
of  the  river.  They  looked  to  be  a fleet  of  transports 
bound  up  and  were  now  anchored,  waiting  for  the  flood 
tide. 

“ Faith,  our  chance  may  come  before  goin’  down’s 
far  as  Salem  Creek,”  said  Jack,  after  eying  the  an- 
choring vessels  closely ; “ some  of  the  fastest  schooners 
may  fetch  up  not  far  from  us  by  the  time  of  high  water 
slack.” 
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WE  CAPTURE  THREE  OF  THE  SALEM  CREEK  FLEET 

I had  made  all  my  arrangements  for  the  start,  and, 
with  Ward,  was  sitting  upon  the  wooded  bluff  a little 
way  back  of  the  landing,  watching  the  fleet  getting 
under  way  on  the  first  of  the  low  water  slack,  when 
Jack  came  up.  It  was  nearly  five  o’clock,  the  wind 
had  moderated  to  a four  knot  breeze  and  the  low 
stratus  clouds  were  descending  and  spreading  for  a 
change  of  weather. 

“ A man  never  knows  what’s  before  him,  Shane,” 
said  he,  as  Ward  stepped  aside  with  traditional  naval 
respect  for  his  captain,  “ so  I’ve  been  writin’  to  sev- 
eral friends,  on  matters  that  I’d  be  sorry  to  l’ave  un- 
explained. We’ll  have  the  wind  ’asterly  before  long. 
That  foremost  schooner  looks  a rakish  smart  craft  an’ 
her  pilot  or  skipper  in  charge  seems  to  know  the  river, 
by  his  huggin’  the  west  shore  till  the  flood’s  made.” 

His  first  words  increased  my  apprehension  of  a per- 
ilous night.  " Yes,  she’s  already  widened  the  distance 
between  her  and  her  nearest  consort  since  they’ve 
weighed,”  I returned. 

“ Have  close  watch  kept  on  her.  She’s  the  one  we’re 
after.  ’Twill  be  too  thick  for  the  royalist  pilots  to 
be  under  way  long  after  night  sets  in,  I’m  thinkin’, 
and  they’re  not  likely  to  be  far  above  us  by  the  time 
they  bring  up  again.  Ye  have  everything  ready  for 
the  start?  ” 

“ All  but  puttin’  the  arms  and  supplies  aboard  the 
boats  — that  won’t  take  five  minutes.” 
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44  Then  ’twould  be  well  for  ye  to  drop  a line  of  any 
tender  or  deep  concern  ye  may  have  in  yer  mind  to 
Macha  an’  the  old  people  at  home,  Shane.  I’ll  sit 
here  with  Ward  an’  look  out  while  yer  about  it.  Ye’ll 
find  pen,  paper  and  ink  in  my  quarters  in  the  fort.” 

I reminded  him  that  it  was  himself  who  had  ar- 
ranged with  the  naval  board  to  have  whatever  was  due 
me  sent  home,  in  the  event  of  my  death.  As  for 
Macha,  I had  long  since  said  my  best  word  in  the  effort 
to  convince  her  that  I had  but  two  chief  aims  in  life, 
the  first  of  which  was  to  be  worthy  of  her  and  the  sec- 
ond to  see  her  country  free,  was  but  a corollary  of  the 
first. 

44  Ah  well,  Shane,  the  two’s  worth  any  man’s  livin’, 
waitin’,  fightin’  an’  dyin’  for.  So,  as  ye’ve  nothin’ 
of  much  personal  interest  to  attend  to,  I’ll  go  and 
settle  up  some  small  matters  with  McClain.” 

The  spring  days  had  now  grown  so  long  that  the 
pale  golden  hues  of  the  sunset  lay  upon  the  river  as 
we  came  down  from  supper,  touching  the  sails  and 
hulls  of  the  transport  fleet  into  pictures  of  almost 
animate  beauty.  With  lighted  pipes,  Jack  and  I sat 
under  the  upland  trees,  silently  watching  the  bright 
panorama  slowly  fade  till  it  became  dim  outlines  of 
shadowy  ships  over  against  the  darker  back-ground  of 
the  Jersey  woods.  The  last  we  saw  of  the  rakish  look- 
ing schooner,  she  was  far  in  the  lead,  stretching  over 
toward  the  eastern  shore.  Jack  remarked  that  we 
would  probably  see  no  more  of  her  till  we  sighted  her 
anchor  light  well  in  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  That 
was  almost  sure  to  be  her  last  leg  before  coming  to 
anchor.  He  bid  me  run  down  and  note  her  bearings 
by  one  of  the  boat  compasses  so  as  to  be  the  better 
able  to  calculate  her  position  when  she  had  come  to 
anchor  on  the  western  shore  after  her  next  leg  across. 
After  spending  half  an  hour  with  Jere,  who  was  in 
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charge  of  the  lookout  over  the  boats,  I loitered  back 
up  toward  the  fort.  Near  the  crown  of  the  bluff  I 
met  Jack  and  McClain.  They  had  come  out  for  a 
parting  chat  and  invited  me  to  sit  with  them  on  the 
stem  of  a fallen  tree,  as  the  grass  was  now  damp  with 
dew.  Their  discourse  ran  on  the  aspects  of  the  un- 
equal conflict.  Word  had  come  to  McClain  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  great  success  of  Franklin’s  mission 
to  France.  He  had  made  a treaty  in  which  the  French 
king  recognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  promised  to  send  armed  support  of 
both  troops  and  ships  of  war*  to  aid  in  defeating  the 
powers  of  Great  Britain.  Spain  had  intimated  her  in- 
tention of  soon  following  the  example  of  France,  and 
Frederick  the  Great  had  stopped  Hessian  soldiers, 
mercenaries  of  England,  from  passing  through  his  do- 
minions enroute  for  America  and  had  opened  the  port 
of  Dantzic  to  American  cruisers. 

Jack  whirled  his  cocked  hat  in  the  air  with  very  joy 
at  this.  “ Faith,  we’ll  have  ta  be  stirrin’  lively,  Me,” 
said  he,  “ if  we  are  to  have  much  share  in  winnin’  our 
liberty.  The  Frenchmen’ll  be  here  r’apin’  all  the 
laurels  from  us  ere  we  know  it.” 

“ We’ll  have  all  the  fightin’  we  want  before  it’s  over 
with,  Captain,”  said  McClain.  “ Ye’ll  find  it’ll  be  close 
upon  harvest,  time  ere  the  French  arrive  in  any  great 
numbers  an’  there’ll  be  battles  an’  battles  won  an’  lost 
ere  then.” 

“ God  sind  us  the  victories,”  said  Jack,  sententiously 
buttoning  up  his  collar  about  his  throat ; “ ’tis  gettin’  a 
bit  damp  — this  wind  is  goin’  easterly.” 

“ That  it  is,  sir,”  I said,  getting  up,  “ an’  one’s  in 
danger  of  takin’  a dose  of  that  ague  sittin’  longer.” 

“ Come  back  to  the  fort  an’  we’ll  order  a bowl  of 
that  hot  punch  to  keep  out  the  qualms  of  it,”  invited 
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McClain.  “ Faith,  but  for  yer  exploits,  Captain,  we’d 
be  badly  off  for  both  mate  and  drink.” 

“ Not  till  our  night’s  work’s  done,  thank  ye,  Major,” 
declined  Jack,  “ a man  must  have  a clear  head  goin’ 
upon  such  business,  even  if  he  be  a bit  chilly.  Mr. 
Mulloney  may  join  ye.” 

I of  course  declined  also.  Then  Jack  said  he  had 
forgotten  a small  private  matter  which  would  require 
his  attention  for  some  time,  so  he  and  McClain  went 
back  to  the  fort.  I was  glad  to  be  left  alone  with 
my  own  thoughts  for  an  hour,  during  which  they  ran 
nimbly  over  the  whole  record  of  my  checkered  life  as 
I walked  lively  up  and  down  the  path  in  the  wood, 
keeping  in  sight  of  the  light  of  the  fire  lit  by  my  men 
guarding  the  boats. 

McClain  presently  came  down  with  Jack  to  bid  me 
good-by  and  started  back  to  his  quarters.  On  reach- 
ing the  boats,  Jack  decided  it  was  best  to  leave  one 
of  the  cutters  behind.  So  he  took  her  crew  and  arms 
with  him  in  the  galley.  In  our  absence,  Cans  had 
lumbered  the  boats  up  with  grub  enough  to  last  all 
hands  for  a fortnight.  Our  men  had  now  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  sort  of  exploit  we  were  going  upon 
that  Jack  omitted  his  customary  word  of  instruction. 
When  we  shot  out  in  the  river  he  bid  me  take  the  lead 
till  we  came  to  see  the  schooner.  We  set  our  sails  to 
the  light  beam  wind  in  order  to  keep  our  men  fresh  for 
the  crisis.  Anchor  lights  presently  began  to  pop  up 
out  of  the  spring  mist  and  within  an  hour  we  passed 
a score  or  more,  coming  so  close  to  several  of  the  crafts 
that  I could  have  tossed  a biscuit  on  board.  But  no 
hail  came  from  any  one  of  them.  It  could  not  have 
been  far  from  midnight  when  I came  in  sight  of  the 
light  that  I was  pretty  certain  belonged  to  the  schooner 
we  were  after.  So  I waited  for  Jack  to  come  up. 
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“ We’ll  have  a pretty  aisy  job  of  it,”  said  he;  “ as 
ye’ve  seen,  they’re  all  asleep.  In  sails  an’  then  we’ll 
board  her  with  muffled  oars,  same  as  we  did  the 
Alert.”  Nothing  more  was  said.  The  rest  was  done 
as  orderly  and  quietly  as  if  we  were  on  a funeral 
march  till  it  came  to  leaping  over  her  rail.  Jack  led 
the  boarders  aft  and  I forward.  Jere  and  his  men 
were  close  after  me. 

“ W’o’s  there?  ” shouted  the  cathead  lookout,  as  the 
sound  of  our  feet  on  deck  probably  aroused  them  and 
they  ran  to  see  who  it  was.  I bade  Jere  and  the  rest 
of  my  men  not  to  use  their  weapons  unless  the  others 
were  armed,  but  to  seize  and  iron  them  with  as  little 
violence  as  would  expedite  matters.  But  the  two  look- 
out men  proved  to  be  plucky,  stout,  combative  fellows, 
who  struck  out  at  us  with  their  fists,  shouting,  “ Aft 
there!  ’ere’s  a lot  of  strangers  tumblin’  aboard  from 
boats  alongside  to  larboard ! ” upon  which  Jere  clubbed 
them  over  the  head  with  his  musket. 

But  from  the  shuffle  going  on  aft,  it  was  plain  that 
the  officers  having  charge  of  the  watch  there  had  their 
hands  full. 

“ On  main  hatch  an’  shut  an’  bar  that  an’  fore  scuttle, 
lively,  men ! ” I ordered,  as  I saw  drowsy  men  poking 
up  their  heads,  rubbing  their  eyes,  whereupon  there 
was  a lively  fray  at  the  main  hatch.  But  it  was  only 
for  a moment.  When  the  hatches  were  securely  barred 
down  and  everything  safe  on  the  main  deck,  I sta- 
tioned guards  over  them  and  ran  aft  to  see  how  things 
had  gone  there.  Near  the  gangway  stood  a cloaked 
officer,  ironed  and  lashed  to  a shroud  of  the  main  rig- 
ging, one  of  our  men  standing  guard  over  him.  Sev- 
eral of  our  men  stood  by  the  cabin  companionway 
and  I could  hear  Jack’s  voice  below  dictating  terms 
of  surrender.  I went  down  to  report  to  Jack  that  all 
was  safe  forward,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
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stairs,  saw  a wounded  British  lieutenant  stretched  on 
a transom.  A bit  farther  aft  to  starboard,  through 
another  cabin  door,  I saw  Jack  talking  to  a man  in 
night  clothes,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a bunk  with  his 
long  legs  dangling  down  the  outside  of  the  bunk  board. 
Ward  had  his  men  stationed  on  either  side  of  that  door, 
waiting  orders. 

“ Come,  sir,”  urged  Jack,  as  I came  up  to  the  door, 
“ I am  tired  waitin’  an  answer ; do  ye  surrender  yer 
ship?  The  terms  are  liberal  as  any  gentleman  could 
ask?” 

“ No,  ye  rebel ! ” retorted  the  Briton,  springing  out 
on  the  floor,  “ an  Englishman  never  surrenders  on  dis- 
honorable terms,  while  he  can  fight ! ” He  made  a rush 
for  the  door,  aiming  to  reach  the  deck.  But  he  was 
seized  and  handcuffed,  after  a desperate  struggle  with 
half  a dozen  of  our  best  men. 

I had  now  a chance  to  report  to  Jack  what  had  been 
done  forward.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  way  the 
whole  business  had  been  conducted  and  stood  as  calm 
beside  his  wrathful  captive  as  if  he  had  come  upon  a 
friendly  visit.  The  surgeon  was  now  at  work  dressing 
the  hurt  lieutenant’s  wound  and  I told  him  that  a 
couple  of  hands  forward  required  his  attention. 

“ ’Twould  a plased  me  far  more  to  have  come  aboard 
a ye  on  more  friendly  terms,  Captain,”  said  Jack  to 
the  skipper,  “ but  as  nayther  you  or  I are  r’sponsible 
for  br ingin’  on  the  war  that  makes  us  enemies,  I’m 
thinkin’  it’s  wisest  of  us  to  make  it  no  worse  for  our- 
selves than  our  duties  require.  Ye’ve  nothin’  to  blame 
yerself  for  in  this  business,  sir.” 

The  fire  was  leaving  the  Briton’s  face. 

“ Ah,  but  what  worse  could  befall  a man  than  ’ave 
’is  ship  captured  by  a ’andful  of  damned  rebels  ? ” he 
bewailed.  . 

“ Yet  even  that  need  not  make  him  offensive  to  those 
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who’re  disposed  to  make  his  captivity  as  unabasin’  as 
possible,  sir.  Ye  know  ’tis  the  fortune  of  hon’ble  war 
to  be  taken  prisoner.” 

“ Aye,  in  open  fight,  w’en  a man’s  got  a chance  to 
defend  ’imself.  But  zounds,  man,  capturin’  him  in 
bed—” 

“ ’S  own  fault,  sir,”  interrupted  Jack,  “ as  you  will 
have  it  so  — but  I have  no  more  time  to  waste  in 
parley.  If  ’tis  yer  pleasure  to  remain  in  irons,  ’tis 
not  for  me  to  urge  liberty  upon  ye.  Man  her  windlass, 
Mr.  Mulloney,”  to  me,  “ we’ll  drop  down  with  the  cur- 
rent and  go  in  to  Port  Penn.” 

Leaving  Jere  and  a couple  of  hands  on  guard  about 
the  cabin  companionway  and  others  to  watch  the  main 
hatch  and  fore  scuttle,  I sent  Ward  with  the  rest  to 
heave  her  short.  This  done,  I hoisted  her  lower  sails 
and  then  reported  “ All  ready  ” to  Jack.  He  came  on 
deck  and  ordered  the  anchor  away,  which  was  done, 
as  you  may  guess,  at  a lively  gait,  and  hoisting  both 
jibs,  swung  her  head  down  stream.  By  the  time  we 
were  down  abreast  of  the  fort,  the  schooner’s  men,  un- 
der hatches,  were  making  threatening  and  certainly 
rather  alarming  noises.  I doubled  the  guard  there  and 
put  another  man  at  the  fore  scuttle,  which  they  were 
trying  to  kick  and  shoulder  open,  and  we  had  a couple 
of  guns  loaded  with  grape  trained  on  the  main  hatch 
so  as  to  rake  off  a couple  of  score  of  the  British  in  the 
possible  event  of  their  breaking  it  open. 

The  captain  had  come  to  his  senses  meanwhile.  So 
when  Jack  and  McClain  went  down  to  sound  him 
afresh,  they  found  him  quite  sensible  of  his  predica- 
ment. He  agreed  to  and  signed  Jack’s  terms  of 
capitulation  and  was  set  free  on  the  moment.  On 
learning  the  schooner  had  eighty  able  seamen  and  fif- 
teen marines  aboard,  Jack  decided  that  it  was  safest 
not  to  remove  her  hatches  till  -daylight.  Then  he 
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turned  them  over  to  McClain,  who  marched  them 
straight  to  the  fort,  officers  and  all ; the  lieutenant  whom 
Ward  had  wounded  and  the  two  men  clubbed  by  Jere 
had  to  be  carried  on  stretchers. 

No  sooner  were  we  rid  of  all  the  prisoners  than  Jack 
called  me  down  in  the  schooner’s  cabin.  Cans  was 
already  there,  ransacking  the  pantry  and  store  room, 
chuckling  over  the  abundance  of  good  things  to  eat 
and  drink.  Sitting  down  at  the  table  in  the  captain’s 
cabin,  Jack  ordered  him  to  pass  out  a bottle  of  the 
brandy.  “ A toothful  o’  this’ll  dry  the  mist  out  a the 
stomach,  Shane,”  said  he  with  a smile,  filling  our 
beakers.  “ ’Twas  a nate  mornin’s  work.  Yer  good 
health,  Shane.” 

“ My  best  service  to  ye,  sir.” 

“ ’Tis  unfortunate  that  our  men  are  too  fatigued  to 
start  out  upon  a raid  among  the  transports.  Ye  may 
bid  them  all  turn  in  the  Britons’  bunks  here,  and  take 
a few  hours’  rest.  We  might  be  able  to  drum  up  a 
crew  out  of  the  prisoners.  ’Twould  be  a staggerin’ 
blow  to  the  enemy,  destroyin’  all  them  stores  and 
forage.” 

The  man’s  eyes  were  blinking  with  sleepiness  as  he 
spoke,  and  I was  in  no  shape  to  think  of  attempting 
any  such  business  without  rest.  So  I went  out  to  give 
his  orders  to  Ward,  ere  he,  in  the  ambitious  delirium  of 
his  overwrought  brain,  ordered  me  to  do  some  rash 
thing.  McClain  presently  sent  down  a sergeant  to  tell 
us  that  we  might  now  safely  come  up  to  the  fort  and 
take  a few  hours’  rest.  He  had  a few . sailor  men 
amongst  his  little  force,  who  could  be  trusted  to  stand 
lookout  and  report  any  of  the  enemy’s  armed  ships 
he'aving  in  sight.  We  must  not  think  of  attempting 
another  capture  without  rest.  Our  over-tired  condi- 
tion would  be  fatal  to  any  such  venture. 

Jack  laughed  and  passed  the  sergeant  a beaker  of 
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grog,  bidding  him  tell  the  major  that  we  would  turn 
in  aboard  the  schooner.  I was  glad  of  this,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  the  British  lieutenant’s  berth  was  a 
bridal  chamber  compared  with  the  quarters  at  the  fort. 

“ ’Twould  cancel  the  little  credit  we  have  won, 
Shane,”  said  Jack,  throwing  off  his  coat  to  retire,  44  to 
be  surprised  nappin’  in  the  enemy’s  bunks.” 

“Divil  a fear  a that,  Jack.  An’  if  by  any  strange 
chance  the  like  might  happen,  there’d  still  be  a bit 
of  valor  in  it.  But  we’ll  have  slept  our  fill  ere  Howe 
or  any  of  his  captains’ll  have  heard  of  this.” 

His  laugh  was  a bit  stupid  with  fatigue.  Having 
thrown  off  his  coat,  he  bid  me  order  Cans  to  call  him 
at  nine  and  locked  himself  in  the  captain’s  stateroom. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A MID  DAY  BUN  THROUGH  LORD  HOWE’s  FLEET 

Jack  was  sitting  at  the  table  waiting  for  me  to  come 
to  breakfast  when  I came  out  in  the  main  cabin,  and 
a nice  breakfast  it  was.  I was  surprised  to  see  the 
sun  over  the  royal  yard  when  we  went  on  deck.  Our 
men  had  had  their  breakfast  and  Ward  had  tackles  up 
for  landing  supplies  to  be  put  ashore.  The  transports 
had  all  disappeared  up  river,  but  we  were  looking  for 
others  to  heave  in  sight  any  moment. 

Jack  gave  special  attention  to  the  landing  and  load- 
ing on  mule  wagons  a number  of  packages  which  he 
had  marked,  “ His  Excellency,  General  Washington, 
Valley  Forge.”  I thought  it  strange  that  he  should 
keep  so  much  of  the  liquor,  wines  and  fresh  supplies  on 
board,  going  on  another  cruise,  on  which  we  were  liable 
to  lose  everything  any  moment.  But  I was  simply 
taken  all  aback  when  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  Lord  Howe’s  fleet  that  very 
afternoon.  His  blue  eyes  shone  as  if  lit  by  a revela- 
tion straight  from  heaven. 

“ Yes,  Shane,”  he  said,  over  a glass  of  Bordeaux  at 
dinner  in  the  Neptune’s  cabin,  “ there’ll  be  a crack- 
in’ breeze  by  the  time  we  come  to  the  fleet.  With  the 
British  colors  flyin’  they’ll  not  suspect  us  till  ’tis  too 
late.  It’s  sure  they  won’t  fire  on  their  own  flag  till 
they’re  well  aware  of  the  trick,  an’  by  that  time  we’ll 
be  well  out  of  range.” 

“ But  the  transports’ll  have  reported  their  convoy 
missin’,  sir,”  I reminded  him,  “ and  they’ll  know  the 
vessel  — an’  ye’ve  tricked  them  so  often  before  an’ — ” 
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“ That’s  just  the  r’ason  we  must  resort  to  this  un- 
manly an’  I may  say  cowardly  trick  of  flyin’  the 
British  flag,  Shane.  They’ll  be  on  the  sharp  lookout 
for  any  well-conceived  plan  to  elude  their  vigilance  — 
such  as  we  played  upon  them  before.  They’ll  never 
suspect  any  man  of  bein’  so  foolhardy  as  to  attempt 
running  through  such  a fleet  in  broad  daylight.  Be- 
sides, wid  this  breeze  an’  flood  tide,  we’ll  be  past  the 
admiral’s  ship  ere  word  of  the  convoy’s  bein’  missin’  has 
reached  the  fleet  — perhaps  ere  the  slow  transports 
have  come  to  an  anchor.” 

I had  never  seen  Jack  put  so  much  enthusiasm  into 
the  planning  of  any  former  expedition.  The  very 
temerity  of  it  seemed  to  stimulate  him  to  an  ever-in- 
creasing desire  to  be  under  way.  “ Faith,  ’tis  as  bold 
a feat  as  a man  could  wish  for,  sir,”  I replied,  “ an’ 
whether  ye  run  free  or  are  captured  or  sunk,  ’twill  be 
Pavin’  a record  to  comfort  those  we  l’ave  behind.” 

“ Yer  takin’  too  sarious  a view  of  the  business, 
Shane.  Ye  forget  that  the  captains  of  the  King’s  frig- 
ates an’  ships  of  the  line  are  too  hon’ble  to  fire  into 
a little  schooner  on  mere  guess  that  she  is  an  enemy.” 
u I’ve  r’ason  perhaps  to  think  less  highly  of  them 
than  yerself,  Jack.” 

“ Yer  memory’s  not  good  at  forgettin’,  Shane.  Ate 
hearty  an’  wash  it  down  with  the  claret,”  filling  my 
beaker ; “ it  may  be  late  when  we  have  time  for  supper 
— an’  ye  know  who’s  waitin’  an’  watchin’  for  ye  near 
White  Hill.” 

His  eyes  grew  a bit  moist,  though  the  smile  on  his 
face  brightened  as  he  spoke.  “ ’Tis  ’bout  the  same  all 
through  life,  Jack,  someone  — something  dearer  and 
better  than  those  near  or  in  possession  — lures  us  on.” 
“ Ye’re  gettin’  too  introspective,  Shane.  An’  as  we’re 
finished  our  dinner,  ye  may  bid  the  bossin  make  sail 
an’  we’ll  make  a start.” 
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The  mainsail  and  foresail  were  set  taut  up  and  the 
foretopsail  and  jibs  loosed  ready  for  sheeting  home  and 
hoisting  when  Jack  came  out.  He  ordered  the  fasts 
taken  in,  and  with  the  wind  blowing  up  stream,  she 
was  the  next  moment  shooting  out  clear  of  the  pier. 
McClain  and  his  subordinates  stood  on  the  bluff  waving 
as  we  went. 

It  was  now  plain  sailing  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  breeze  freshened  slowly  as  we  drew  up  river.  We 
saw  our  guns  all  loaded  and  ready  for  use,  double 
shotting  the  four-pounders  with  grape  and  canister. 
There  were  ten  eight-pound  broadside  guns  and  four 
four-pounders  on  the  poop  and  one  long  eight-pound 
bow  chaser.  But  all  this  loading  of  guns  seemed  mere 
folly  to  me,  when  about  to  run  through  a close  anchored 
fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  or  more  ships  of  the  line 
and  frigates  of  the  enemy.  Ward,  Jere,  and  most  of 
the  men  went  about  their  work  of  trimming  sail  and 
putting  things  to  rights  about  decks  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  they  were  upon  a pleasure  trip.  The 
very  intrepidity  of  their  captain  had  so  possessed  them 
that  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  danger 
before  them. 

On  we  came  boldly  up  between  the  two  first  tier  of 
the  enemy’s  frigates  at  a speed  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
knots,  counting  three  knots  current  in  our  favor.  We 
were  even  closer  than  a biscuit  toss  to  frigates  and 
ships  of  the  line,  both  sides,  ahead  and  astern,  from 
now  on.  Signals  of  “ What  schooner’s  that  ? ” 
“ Shorten  sail  and  heave  to,”  “ Come  to  an  anchor,” 
and  the  like,  were  run  up.  Officers  hailed  through 
speaking  trumpets  from  every  ship  we  passed  close  to, 
“ Bring  yer  schooner  to  an  anchor  and  report  to  the 
admiral  ship  or  we’ll  fire  into  ye ! ” 

“ Ay,  ay ! soon  as  I get  up  to  a clear  berth ! ” Jack 
would  answer,  waving  his  hand  nonchalantly  and  con- 
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tinuing  his  walk  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  sailing  in  mid 
ocean  before  the  trade  winds. 

My  heart  leapt  with  a strange  thrill  as  I looked 
ashore  and  saw  Nixon’s  wharf  lined  with  British  trans- 
ports. In  the  mid  afternoon  sunshine  I could  see 
Chestnut  Street  all  scarlet  with  a line  of  British  red- 
coats up  as  far  as  the  London  Coffee  House.  But  the 
crisis  was  too  exciting  to  take  note  of  more  than  the 
great  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line,  their  decks  crowded 
with  officers  in  glittering  uniforms,  all  their  eyes  fo- 
cused on  us,  and  men  in  neat  blue  shirts  and  trousers, 
with  which  we  almost  touched  yardarms  as  we  raced 
through  them.  It  may  have  been  the  fear  of  hitting 
their  own  ships  that  kept  them  from  firing  into  us  when 
at  last  it  must  have  become  evident  to  them  that  we 
were,  if  not  a rebel,  at  least  someone  ignorant  of  the 
courtesies  due  a royal  admiral,  a lesson  they  would 
fain  teach  us.  But  the  moment  we  came  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  fleet,  reaching  a bit  above  Kensington,  the 
mystery  of  our  identity  seemed  to  have  been  solved  and 
a shot  was  fired  from  the  nearest  frigate,  for  us  to 
heave  to,  of  course.  Another  and  another  was  fired 
in  quick  succession,  the  shots  coming  pretty  close  to  us, 
but  as  the  ships  were  all  swung  head  up  to  the  strong 
ebb  tide,  we  were  now  well  out  of  range  of  their  broad- 
sides. With  the  Neptune  going  at  such  speed,  their 
chances  of  hitting  us  with  their  bow  guns  were  very 
small.  Besides,  only  two  or  three  of  the  uppermost 
ships  could  fire  on  us  at  all  without  risk  of  hitting 
friend  instead  of  foe.  Still  the  shots  flew  around  us 
pretty  lively  for  the  next  ten  minutes,  with  no  worse 
effect  than  being  twice  hulled  above  the  water  line. 

Our  thoughts  were  now  too  joyful  for  talk.  The 
channel  grew  narrower  as  we  went  up  so  that  it  re- 
quired Jack’s  whole  attention  to  pilot  the  schooner  to 
her  anchorage  off  White  Hill.  We  could  see  the 
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Frambers’  house  from  the  decks  for  more  than  a mile 
ere  we  came  abreast  of  it,  and  the  moment  Jack  saw 
it,  he  ordered  the  British  flag  hauled  down  and  our 
American  flag  hoisted  instead.  The  moment  the 
schooner  had  swung  safely  to  her  anchor  and  the  sails 
were  furled,  Jack  bid  me  lower  a boat  and  he  was  at 
the  gangway  ready  for  going  ashore  ere  we  had  the 
boat  ready  for  him.  I had  not  thought  of  going  ashore 
till  about  sunset  and  the  sun  was  still  mast  head  high. 
There  were  matters  still  left  for  me  to  look  to  on  board. 
Nor  did  I think  it  quite  ship  shape  to  leave  the 
Neptune  without  a commissioned  officer  on  board  in 
broad  daylight.  Then,  too,  I much  preferred  to  have 
a couple  of  quiet  hours  in  which  to  steady  myself  be- 
fore meeting  Macha,  but  Jack  seemed  to  have  willed 
differently. 

“ Give  yer  orders  for  the  night  to  the  bossin  an* 
come  ashore,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  he  ordered. 

“ Pd  — a — a like  a few  minutes  to  brush  up  a bit, 
sir,”  I demurred,  “ ye  can  see  for  yerself  I’m  not  fit 
to  be  seen  ashore.” 

“ ’Tis  war  time  now,  sir,  an’  yer  friends’ll  think  all 
the  more  of  ye  for  bein’  battle  stained,”  he  insisted, 
stepping  overside  into  the  boat ; “ please  don’t  keep  me 
waitin’ — an’  bid  Ward  land  half  a dozen  cases  of  that 
wine  with  my  steward  before  night.” 

The  sight  of  such  a vessel  as  the  Neptune  coming 
up  river  under  such  a press  of  sail  with  continental 
colors  flying  had,  of  course,  created  not  a little  excite- 
ment amongst  those  who  saw  her  from  shore.  There 
were,  therefore,  quite  a number  of  people  gathered 
along  the  now  green  river  bank  ahead  of  us  as  we 
pulled  in.  A great  part  of  them  were  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  little  folks  clapped  their  hands  and  greeted 
us  with  merry  salutations.  In  the  midst  of  a group  of 
women,  a little  way  down  from  where  the  boat’s  nose 
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ran  up  on  the  bank,  I saw  Macha.  The  two  Frambers 
girls  stood  beside  her  and  they  were  all  waving  their 
welcomes  with  sunBonnets,  kerchiefs  and  hats. 

For  once  Macha  did  not  fear  to  be  seen  of  men  or 
women  accepting  a sweetheart’s  greeting ; she  leaned  her 
chin  upon  my  shoulder,  her  glowing  cheek  pressed 
against  mine,  whispering  in  my  ear,  “ Thou  hast  done 
nobly,  Shane — ’tis  the  best  yet.” 

“ An’  wilt  revoke  at  last  thy  strange  an’  cruel  de- 
cree, Macha?  ” 

“ Fudge,  Shane!  Wilt  cloud  the  joy  of  this  pleas- 
ant moment  by  renewing  that  unkind  plea  for  me  to 
break  my  solemn  pledge?  ” 

I made  no  effort  to  hold  her,  so  she  went  over  to 
greet  Jack,  and  at  sight  of  his  sorrowful  face,  began 
crying  herself.  They  were  both  too  deeply  touched 
with  grief  for  words  of  the  mouth  as  she  reached  out 
her  hands  to  him  with  bowed  head.  But  Jack  the  next 
moment  rose  above  his  sorrow  and  a word  from  him 
in  Macha’s  ear  brought  the  smile  back  to  her  face  even 
while  she  wiped  away  the  tears. 

“ Come,  Macha,”  said  he  cheerfully,  leading  her  by 
the  hand,  “ I must  speak  to  the  Misses  Frambers.” 

I was  glad  that  Jack  was  so  quick  to  come  to  their 
rescue.  His  cordial  greeting  cheered  them  up  and  he 
told  Dorothy  someone  aboard  the  Neptune  would  soon 
be  ashore  looking  about  to  find  her. 

“ Hast  no  word  of  Captain  Read  for  us,  sir?  ” ques- 
tioned Deborah,  shyly,  yet  with  a significant  look  in 
her  eyes  almost  hidden  by  the  long  drooping  lashes. 

No,  we  had  not  seen  nor  heard  of  him  since  we 
parted  company  in  the  thick  of  that  night  on  our  down 
river  trip.  The  crowd  closed  up  close  around  us, 
eager  to  hear  something  of  our  doings.  On  a hint 
from  Macha,  Jack,  in  a few  words,  told  the  crowd  what 
we  had  done  during  our  absence,  producing  the  most 
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joyous  acclamations  amongst  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Deborah  invited  us  to  come  up  to  the  house.  Had 
they  been  quite  sure  of  us,  they  would  have  had 
the  chaise  and  a couple  of  horses  down.  They  were 
all  disappointed  at  Jack’s  saying  that  he  would  have 
to  ride  up  to  Bordentown,  before  going  in,  and  report 
to  the  naval  board.  But  we  all  knew  there  was  no  use 
in  urging  him  to  wait  till  morning.  He  thought  it 
strange  that  none  of  the  board  had  come  down.  They 
surely  must  have  seen  the  schooner  coming  in  or  lying 
at  anchor.  So  Deborah  hailed  their  negro  farm  hand 
and  bade  him  saddle  Tamar,  the  horse  that  Jack  had 
ridden  since  he  was  put  on  His  Excellency’s  staff. 
Macha  bid  Jack  return  early  as  possible  and  Dorothy 
told  him  that  the  sin  of  any  suffering  of  hunger  that 
his  protracted  absence  might  entail  would  fall  upon 
him,  as  they  would  wait  supper  till  his  return.  But  he 
had  to  slip  into  the  house  before  mounting  and  pay 
his  respects  to  Mrs.  Frambers. 

Jack  was  back  from  Bordentown  by  eight  o’clock 
and  had  so  many  exciting  things  to  tell,  that  the  women 
gathered  about  him  in  almost  breathless  anxiety,  for- 
getting for  the  moment  all  about  the  supper  that  had 
already  waited  an  hour.  The  long  talked-of  expedi- 
tion of  the  British  up  to  Bordentown  to  destroy  the 
little  fleet  of  American  ships  and  stores  might  be  looked 
for  any  hour.  The  few  colonial  troops  at  the  little 
fortification  were  ready  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last, 
but  there  was  little  hope  of  holding  out  long  against 
the  vastly  greater  force  coming  against  them.  From 
His  Excellency  came  more  hopeful  word.  Baron  Von 
Steuben  had,  since  spring  opened  out,  drilled,  the  colo- 
nial troops  at  Valley  Forge  into  fine  shape  and  not 
only  taught  them  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  which  they 
had  hitherto  had  no  faith  in,  but  had  taught  them  to 
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like  it.  A powerful  French  fleet,  under  Count  d’ 
Estaing,  was  on  the  way  to  the  Delaware.  Lord  Howe’s 
fleet  was  pretty  sure  to  be  outside  the  capes  ere  the 
Frenchman’s  arrival  and  General  Sir  William  Howe 
was  shortly  to  resign  his  command  and  return  home  to 
defend  himself  against  the  attacks  in  parliament  for  the 
failure  of  his  American  campaign.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
would  succeed  Howe  as  comma\ider-in-chief  of  the 
British  army.  Washington’s  position  at  Valley  Forge 
was  being  strengthened  every  day  and  his  army  in- 
creased, which,  with  the  Delaware  controlled  by  a 
French  fleet,  would  greatly  imperil  the  King’s  army, 
and  Clinton  would  probably  shortly  evacuate  the  city. 

“ But,”  concluded  Jack,  “ amid  all  this  hopeful 
futurity  it’s  very  little  we  can  do  to  protect  ourselves 
against  this  cornin’  raid  of  the  villains.  With  my  guns 
and  men  aboard  the  Effingham  I’d  take  my  chances 
to  repel  any  force  they  send  up.” 

“ Don’t  blame  yourself  for  the  doings  of  others, 
Jack,”  consoled  Macha,  “ ’twas  none  of  your  fault  sink- 
ing  your  ship.” 

“ Thou  hast  already  done  double  thy  share,  Cap- 
tain,” said  Mrs.  Frambers. 

“ Ah,  but  there  is  so  much  more  to  be  done,  dear,” 
put  in  Macha,  with  a meaning  glance  up  in  my  face, 
“ and  we  poor  women  can  do  nothing.” 

“ Faith,  if  every  man  had  done  as  much  in  his  way 
as  ye’ve  done  in  several  ways,”  said  Jack,  “ we’d  had 
the  King’s  hirelin’s  driven  off  the  continent  by  this.” 

“ Wilt  ever  find  a brave  man  complaisant  and  re- 
spectful to  women,”  commented  Deborah,  looking  ad- 
miringly at  Jack. 

The  mother  hereupon  bid  her  and  Dorothy  bring  in 
the  warm  meats  and  hyperion,  and  invited  us  to  come 
out  to  the  table,  as  she  was  sure  we  must  be  hungry. 

“ If  ’twill  be  no  reflection  on  yer  wholesome  tay  with 
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the  long  name,  Mrs.  Frambers,”  said  Jack,  as  we  were 
sitting  down  at  the  table,  “ I’ll  bid  my  steward  bring 
in  a few  bottles  of  the  King’s  wine,  upon  which  no  juty 
has  been  paid.” 

When  the  laugh  at  this  was  over,  Mrs.  Frambers 
replied  that  she  would  be  always  pleased  to  have  us 
feel  and  do  as  if  we  were  at  home.  So  on  a sign  from 
Jack,  I stepped  out  and  bid  Cans,  who  was  helping 
in  the  kitchen,  bring  in  the  wine.  After  supper  when 
we  stepped  out  in  the  yard  to  smoke,  Jack  urged  upon 
me  the  need  of  a sharp  lookout  down  river  during  the 
night.  It  was  in  fact,  he  thought  safest  for  us  to 
sleep  aboard  the  Neptune,  women  and  all,  ready  to 
slip  and  start  up*  river  on  short  notice.  But  on  second 
thought,  he  reflected  that  the  enemy  had  not  shown 
themselves  very  alert  at  night  work,  so  far  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  would  probably  be  safe  enough  to  send 
Jere  and  his  boat’s  crew  aboard  after  they’d  had  their 
supper,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  double  watches  and 
to  fire  a four-pounder  at  sight  of  any  boat  or  craft 
coming  up  river. 

As  soon  as  I had  given  him  the  orders  and  they  had 
started  for  the  boat,  Jack  and  I went  in  to  find  the 
women  in  the  parlor  discussing  their  coming  cruise  on 
the  river.  Mrs.  Frambers  regretted  much  having  to 
leave  her  home  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  such  despoil- 
ers. She  had  besides,  a dread  of  being  on  the  water. 

“ Better  be  drowned  twice  over,  mamma,”  said  Deb- 
orah, “ than  left  to  the  mercy  of  such  brutes.” 

“ There’s  not  the  least  danger  of  drowning,  dear,” 
replied  Dorothy,  blushing,  “ where  there’s  so  many 
brave  men  to  save  one.  Mr.  O’Dowd’s  such  a nice  man, 
Captain.” 

“ Best  pack  up  all  yer  choicest  valuables  and  heir- 
looms, ladies,”  advised  Jack,  “ an’  get  about  it  early 

as  ye  can,  for  I’m  thinkin’  the  rascals’ll  be  cornin’  up 
21 
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with  the  crack  a day  — though  the  tide  doesn’t  sarve 
so  early.” 

“ They’re  sure  to  be  after  you  soon  as  they  can 
after  daring  them  as  you  did  to-day,  Captain,”  said 
Deborah. 

As  the  conversation  ran  on  till  near  bedtime,  I had 
been  finessing  for  a chance  to  have  a private  word 
with  Macha.  For,  with  all  Jack’s  confidence  in  his 
scheme  of  evading  the  foe,  I had  my  doubts  of  its 
success,  and  as  men  in  my  state  of  devotion  to  a woman 
will,  I had  some  hope  that  this  new  phase  of  our  lives 
might  help  change  her  mind.  But  she,  of  course,  read 
my  thoughts  and  saved  me  the  pain  of  fresh  disappoint- 
ment. And  as  we  parted  for  the  night.  Jack  once  more 
reminded  them  of  the  necessity  of  being  up  early. 
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WE  RESCUE  THE  NAVAL  BOARD 

To  us  who  knew  nothing  of  the  diligence  of  those  in- 
dustrious farming  folk,  it  was  strange  to  find  the  fam- 
ily up  and  breakfast  on  the  table  when  we  came  down- 
stairs by  sun  up, 

“ ’Twas  wrong  of  me  to  frighten  ye  ladies  out  of 
bed  before  cock  crow  with  my  stupid  warnings,” 
apologized  J ack,  coming  in  where  mother  and  daughters 
waited  for  the  others  to  come  down  to  breakfast,  “ but 
ye’ll  have  ample  leisure  to  sleep  it  out  aboard  the 
Neptune.” 

“ La  me,  Captain,”  returned  Mrs.  Frambers,  look- 
ing up  with  a smile  in  Jack’s  face  from  the  dish  of 
milk  she  was  skimming,  “ ’tis  but  our  regular  time  in 
the  busy  spring  and  harvest  season  when  our  men 
folk  must  have  breakfasted  and  gone  afield  ere  the  sun 
has  risen.” 

“ Small  wonder  the  Hessian  rogues  found  such  rich 
spoil  in  yer  country,”  replied  Jack  as  he  and  I stepped 
out  to  look  at  the  weather.  Finding  it  a pleasant 
morning,  with  a light  sou’wester  blowing  up,  he  bid  me 
climb  a tall  elm  standing  a bit  north  of  the  house  for 
a good  look  down  the  river.  Nothing  was  in  sight 
but  the  fleet  at  Bordentown,  and  the  frigate’s  masts 
and  schooner  at  White  Hill.  Cans  was  calling  for  us 
to  come  to  breakfast  before  I was  down  and  we  found 
Macha  waiting  when  we  went  in.  She  was  glorified 
with  the  same  freshness  of  the  morning  and  spring  of 
life  that  was  upon  all  things  out  of  doors.  Macha  had 
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raised  a window  so  as  to  better  hear  the  numerous  bird 
songs  in  the  orchard  and  the  dewy  fragrances  of 
flowers,  peach  and  apple  blossoms  pervaded  the  room. 

She  came  toward  me  smiling,  with  outstretched  hands 
and  led  me  to  the  window  to  look  out  and  listen. 
“ Hast  anything  more  beautiful  or  delicious  in  Ireland, 
Shane  ? ” she  questioned,  directing  my  view  to  the  shin- 
ing prospect  that  lay  before  us  with  a graceful  wave 
of  her  white  arm. 

She  was  manifestly  lost  in  her  admiration  of  the 
sights  and  sounds.  “ ’Tis  a beautiful  May  mornin’, 
Macha,”  I assented,  touched  by  her  enthusiasm,  “ but  I 
may  not  judge.  It  depends  much  on  the  eye  and  ear 
seein’  an*  listenin’,  yet  ’tis  hard  to  bate,  or  equal  the 
scenes  or  voices  of  — ” 

“ The  ould  land,  sir,”  she  injected  playfully,  “ why 
don’t  ye  spake  yer  thought  courageously,  Shane?  ” 

“ Because  we  are  cowards  in  presence  of  such  — ” 

“ Come  now,  children,  there’s  no  time  for  such  dalli- 
ance,” intruded  Jack,  “ not  till  we’re  under  way  up 
river,  anyhow.” 

“ What  a piteous  struggle  poor  Jack  has  with  his 
own  heart,  Shane,”  whispered  Macha,  “ his  grief  for 
loss  of  his  wife  will  kill  him.” 

The  moment  we  had  finished  our  breakfast,  Jack 
urged  the  Frambers  family  to  leave  their  less  essential 
affairs  to  their  help  and  go  about  packing  their  val- 
uables. Macha  had,  of  course,  but  little  luggage  — a 
couple  of  suits  of  homespun  and  some  underwear  given 
her  by  our  hostess,  all  of  which  was  easily  packed  in 
a canvas  traveling  bag  that  Jack  had  made  by  his  sail- 
maker.  J ere  was  on  hand  with  his  boat’s  crew  to  carry 
the  luggage  out  to  the  carts  before  the  packing  was 
half  done.  After  all  our  traps  were  loaded  up,  we 
waited  and  waited  for  the  others  till  Jack  began  to 
grow  uneasy  and  bid  me  step  in  and  tell  Mrs.  Frambers 
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that  it  was  only  a waste  of  time  and  labor  to  attempt 
bringing  more  than  men  could  shoulder.  We  were 
liable  to  have  to  beach  the  schooner  and  run  for  it  any 
moment,  to  speak  of  nothing  worse.  If  they  were  not 
ready  in  five  minutes,  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  mat- 
ters in  his  own  hands.  But  ere  the  five  minutes  were 
up,  Jere  came  in  hastily  with  word  that  Ward  had 
just  sent  word  ashore  that  a number  of  sail  coming 
up  river  was  just  sighted  by  the  lookout  from  the 
Neptune’s  masthead. 

“ The  expedition  cornin’  to  burn  the  fleet  an’  loot 
Bordentown,”  said  Jack;  “ into  their  bedrooms  with  ye, 
Mr.  Mulloney,  bossin’s  mate,  an’  bundle  out  what  things 
they’ve  packed  an’  bid  yer  men  load  it  up  lively! 
We’ve  not  a minute  to  spare ! ” 

I was  for  the  moment  abashed  at  being  obliged  to 
come  in  upon  them  in  their  bedchamber  so  suddenly, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  apart  from  some  sup- 
pressed sobbing,  the  mother  and  daughters  bore  the 
abrupt  ejection  from  their  home  bravely. 

The  royals  of  the  leading  ships  of  the  coming  fleet 
were  just  rising  above  the  woods  down  river,  as  we 
rowed  off  alongside  the  Neptune. 

“ Quick’s  the  word,  Mr.  Mulloney!”  ordered  Jack, 
after  the  women  were  all  aboard,  “ pitch  the  luggage 
on  deck,  make  sail  and  up  anchor  lively,  while  Jere 
boards  and  sets  fire  to  the  Effingham  and  Washing- 
ton.” 

There  was  no  need  of  Ward’s  blowing  his  whistle. 
The  men  standing  about  on  deck  had  heard  the  cap- 
tain’s words  and  had  jumped  for  the  halyards  and 
sheets  and  the  next  moment  all  sail  was  traveling  up 
the  masts  and  out  on  the  yards.  Yet  by  the  time  the 
anchor  was  to  the  cathead  and  we  were  well  under 
way  with  all  sail  set,  the  hull  of  the  foremost  sloop 
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of  war  was  adip.  Jere  was  back  alongside  with  his 
boat  ere  the  Neptune  gathered  much  way. 

“ ’Tis  a delightful  sail,  Shane,”  said  Macha  to  me, 
flushed  with  joy,  as  I came  aft  for  a word  with  Jack. 

Jack  bid  me  be  all  ready  for  laying  the  foretopsail 
to  the  mast  and  sending  a boat  ashore  at  Bordentown 
for  the  naval  board. 

“ ’Twill  be  a bit  humbling  to  the  naval  board,  I fear, 
Shane,”  said  Macha,  buttonholing  me  as  I was  passing 
them  on  my  way  forward,  “ dost  think  Mr.  Hopkinson 
will  come  aboard?  ” 

I told  them  that  he  probably  would,  as  I believed  that 
he  was  all  there  was  of  the  board  remaining  at  Borden- 
town, the  other  members  having  gone  to  York,  where 
they  could  act  upon  more  essential  affairs  than  were 
likely  to  come  up  here  for  some  time  to  come. 

Jack  hugged  the  Jersey  shore  so  close  that  I doubt 
if  there  was  any  more  than  two  feet  of  water  under 
the  Neptune’s  keel  by  the  time  she  was  hove  to  off 
Bordentown.  Mr.  Hopkinson  had  somehow  heard  of 
the  enemy’s  being  in  sight,  for  he  was  at  the  landing 
ready  to  jump  in  our  boat  the  moment  she  came  within 
his  reach. 

“ He  looks  frightened,  Shane,”  whispered  Macha,  as 
he  came  in  over  the  gangway. 

There  was  cause  for  some  anxiety  amongst  the  cool- 
est of  us,  for  by  the  time  we  had  the  boat  hoisted  out 
of  water  and  the  Neptune  filled  away  head  up  river, 
the  nearest  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  had  come  no  nearer 
than  three  miles  of  us  and  had  opened  fire  with  her 
bow  chaser. 

" Dost  think  they  will  capture  us,  Captain  ? ” ques- 
tioned Mr.  Hopkinson  apprehensively,  coming  up  to 
Jack.  “ Canst  set  no  more  sail  to  press  ahead  out  of 
their  reach  a little  faster?  ” 
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u Every  rag  is  set,  sir,”  winking  at  Macha,  who 
would  not  leave  the  deck  at  my  urgent  request,  the 
other  women  following  her  example.  u ’Twould  be  my 
better  wish  to  lay  by  an’  fight  it  out  with  them  but 
for  — ” 

“ Having  so  many  women  aboard,  Captain,  and  such 
vast  odds  against  you,”  interjected  Hopkinson,  trem- 
bling a bit  as  the  second  evening  a schooner  opened  on 
us  with  her  bow  gun. 

“ To  be  sure,  sir,”  ironically,  “ gentlemen  are  ever 
mindful  of  the  safety  an*  comfort  of  the  women.  Yet 
win  or  lose,  with  my  ship  yonder  in  fightin’  trim,  I’d 
stand  by  the  few  haro’s  manning  the  shore  battery 
there,  sir,  an’ — ” 

Macha  thereat  pulled  Jack’s  coat  sleeve  and  looked 
pleadingly  up  in  his  face.  The  battery  on  shore  now 
opened  fire  on  the  enemy.  Jack  bid  me  try  our  six- 
pound  stem  gun  on  the  nearest  British  brig  and  told 
the  women  that  they’d  best  go  below,  but  the  women 
remained  on  deck  watching  the  ships  and  the  shore, 
and  seemed  to  be  more  interested  in  the  engagement 
than  any  man  of  us,  though  Mrs.  Frambers  and  her 
girls  grew  pale  and  shivered  at  the  first  two  or  three 
shots. 

I sighted  the  gun  myself  for  our  first  shot  at  the 
brig,  aiming  at  her  foremast  just  below  the  top,  but 
as  none  of  her  spars  fell,  I must  have  missed.  Next 
time  Jack  did  the  sighting,  his  shot  going  through  the 
belly  of  the  nearer  enemy’s  fore  and  maintops  ails. 

“ ’Twas  an  excellent  aim,  Jack,”  cried  Macha  ex- 
ultingly,  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  a bit,  “ thou  hast 
shot  great  holes  through  her  sails.” 

The  next  moment  a shot  crashed  through  the  lee 
after  bulwarks  a splinter  of  which  struck  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son on  the  thigh,  knocking  him  flat  on  deck.  The  brig 
and  schooner  being  now  abreast  of  Bordentown,  swung 
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in  position  and  opened  their  broadsides  on  the  battery 
ashore,  whereupon  Jack  luffed  up  across  tide  and  gave 
them  our  larboard  broadside.  Then  he  swung  her 
round  short  on  her  heel  and  gave  them  our  starboard 
broadside. 

“ Art  giving  them  a taste  of  their  own  medicine, 
Captain?  ” said  Mrs.  Frambers,  the  spirit  of  the  contest 
coming  upon  her. 

The  groans  of  Mr.  Hopkinson  lying  prone  on  deck 
brought  Macha  to  his  relief,  the  rest  of  us  being  too 
busy  to  attend  to  him  for  the  moment.  Jack  now 
ordered  the  light  sails  in.  Soon  as  our  guns  were 
reloaded  he  put  her  in  position  and  we  gave  them  our 
second  broadsides.  There  was  a steady  play  of  ar- 
tillery now  kept  up  between  the  battery  ashore  and 
the  lower  sloop  and  a number  of  galleys  as  they  came 
in  position.  The  brig  of  war  had  squared  away  after 
us  and  was  coming  up  pretty  lively.  Jack  had  called 
Cans  and  bid  him  get  a couple  of  hands  help  him  get 
Mr.  Hopkinson  down  in  the  cabin  and  examine  and 
report  the  nature  of  his  wounds  and  do  everything 
possible  to  make  him  comfortable. 

There  was  signaling  going  on  between  the  brigr  and 
schooner,  which  we  partly  understood  as  the  upper 
one  requesting  her  nearer  consort  to  square  away  with 
her  after  the  schooner  and  this  was  shortly  confirmed 
by  the  schooner  filling  away  and  joining  in  the  chase. 
They  played  their  bow  chasers  on  us  fast  as  they  could 
be  loaded  and  the  brig  had  bent  other  topsails  in  place 
of  those  which  Jack  shot  the  bellies  out  of.  But  so 
far  they  had  done  us  no  greater  injury  than  hulling 
twice.  The  women  were  now  all  absorbed  in  aiding 
the  wounded  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  helped  Cans  as  best 
they  could  in  getting  him  down  in  the  cabin.  Jack 
and  I were  glad  to  see  their  sympathies  thus  draw  their 
attentions  from  the  fight  to  aiding  the  wounded. 
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We  could  now  see  a number  of  the  galleys  and  armed 
boats  of  the  enemy  being  beached  and  crowds  of  red- 
coats and  bluejackets  landing,  forming  into  battalions 
and  charging  up  upon  the  little  American  fortification, 
the  guns  of  which  were  by  this  time  about  silenced. 
Smoke  and  flames  were  simultaneously  issuing  from  one 
and  another  of  the  American  fleet  of  merchantmen  and 
small  Pennsylvania  cruisers  lying  off  Bordentown.  A 
shot  cutting  away  half  the  shrouds  of  our  starboard 
main  rigging  and  coming  close  to  Jack’s  head,  awak- 
ened him  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  coming 
dangerously  close.  He  ordered  all  light  sails  set,  di- 
viding his  attention  between  sighting  our  stern  gun, 
sailing  his  vessel,  and  watching  the  fight  ashore. 

The  handful  of  colonists  made  a gallant  resistance, 
but  they  could  stand  only  a moment  before  the  long 
line  of  British  and  Hessian  bayonets  charging  upon 
them. 

“ There  goes  the  Washington  an’  Effingham  up  in 
smoke,  Mr.  Mulloney ! ” said  Jack. 

There  was  a look  in  his  face,  as  he  bent  to  sight  the 
next  gun,  that  haunts  me  to  this  day.  “ Stand  by  to 
give  him  the  starboard  broadside ! ” he  shouted,  the  mo- 
ment he  had  fired,  motioning  the  helmsman  to  larboard 
his  helm.  I fancied  I could  see  the  enemy’s  brig  quiver 
as  the  flame  leaped  from  our  broadside.  Our  helm 
was  hard  up  and  the  schooner  swinging  head  up  river 
by  the  time  the  shots  were  well  out  of  the  guns. 

“ Her  masts  are  fallen  overside,  Jack,”  I heard 
Macha  cry,  exultingly  from  the  after  companion  and 
on  looking  toward  the  enemy,  I saw  that  the  brig’s 
foremast  with  everything  above  had  fallen  by  the  board. 

“ Ay,  an’  she’s  settlin’  by  the  head  lively,  girls,”  said 
Jack,  with  his  glass  leveled  at  the  enemy,  “ looks’s  if 
we’d  finished  him  with  that  broadside,  Mr.  Mulloney.” 

The  enemy’s  schooner  was  just  swinging  into  posi- 
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tion  to  give  us  her  broadside,  at  which  I ran  my  head 
into  the  companionway  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  our 
men,  and  begged  the  women  to  step  down  quick  before 
she  fired;  but  they  paid  no  heed  to  me,  Macha  on  the 
contrary  giving  me  such  a rebuking  look.  Yet  there 
were  suppressed  little  screams  and  hiding  of  faces  on 
one  another’s  shoulders  as  the  river  shook  with  the 
shock  and  some  of  the  shots  whistled  through  our  rig- 
ging, though  we  sustained  no  serious  damage.  When 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  I saw  that  the  crippled 
brig  had  settled  by  the  head  till  her  night  heads  looked 
to  be  under. 

" There  she  goes  under,  head  first ! ” cried  Jack, 
putting  down  his  glass,  “ step  out  on  deck,  ladies, 
where  you’ll  have  a better  view,  ’tis  a sight  worth 
seein’.” 

" ’Tis  a pity  Mr.  Hopkinson  can’t  see  her,  Jack,” 
said  Macha  grimly  as  they  stepped  out,  still  clinging 
to  one  another. 

And  a sight  well  worth  seeing  it  really  was,  as  the 
brig  of  war  lifted  her  massive  stern  high  in  air,  pitch- 
ing head  foremost  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  where- 
upon Macha  waved  her  arm  about  her  head,  cheering 
at  the  top  of  her  voice.  Women  and  men  caught  up 
the  echo,  giving  it  rapturous  voice  again  and  again. 

“ Praise  be  to  God,  it  was  a valiant  fight,  Jack ! ” 
cried  Macha. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  had  hobbled  to  the  top  of  the  stairs 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Cans. 

“ Hast  vanquished  all  the  enemy,  Captain?  *’  he 
questioned,  sticking  his  head  out,  emboldened  by  the 
victorious  shouts. 

Jack  had  too  much  on  his  mind  to  heed  such  trivial 
questions  now.  But  Macha  told  Hopkinson  that  we 
had  just  sunk  the  brig  of  war  and  the  schooner  had 
stopped  to  pick  up  the  men  of  her  sunken  consort. 
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Again  Jack  ordered  the  light  sails  in.  This  done,  he 
bid  me  pipe  to  quarters  to  give  them  the  larboard 
broadside  as  he  swung  in  position.  It  was  now  prob- 
ably too  long  range  for  our  shot  to  do  much  execu- 
tion. Nor  could  we  see  the  effect,  if  any.  But  we 
could  see  the  boats  of  the  schooner  of  war  out  picking 
up  the  men  who  had  escaped  being  sucked  under  with 
the  wreck  of  the  sunken  brig.  Jack  now  hauled  up  on 
a bowline  to  beat  down  closer  to  the  enemy.  The  fir- 
ing had  by  this  time  stopped  altogether  on  shore,  and 
the  galleys  and  boats  were  putting  off  and  hurrying 
down  river.  No  sooner  had  the  schooner  of  war’s 
boats  gone  alongside,  than  she,  too,  spread  every  inch 
of  canvas  and  began  beating  down.  Jack  thought  it 
strange  that  she  did  not  hang  on  and  fight  it  out  to 
a finish  with  us,  but  they  had  probably  completed  the 
plunder  and  desolation  they  were  sent  to  achieve  and 
were  hurrying  back  to  be  in  season  for  the  night’s  rev- 
elry in  the  city. 

“ Is’t  all  over,  Shane?”  questioned  Macha,  coming 
up  to  me,  twisting  her  hair  up  into  a coil  atop  of  her 
head,  “ ’twas  a glorious  little  sea  fight  while  it  lasted.” 

The  two  Frambers  girls  now  came  pranking  forward 
to  tell  us  that  the  captain  said  the  fight  was  all  over. 
I had  some  little  trouble  in  keeping  them  out  of  the 
way  of  the  main  boom,  the  channel  being  here  so  nar- 
row that  we  were  tacking  ship  every  two  or  three  min- 
utes. But  it  was  worth  no  end  of  trouble  to  see  the 
happy,  guileless  light  in  their  faces. 

I was,  while  chatting  and  laughing  with  the  girls, 
wondering  what  Jack  would  do  next,  when  he  called 
me  aft  and  bid  me  take  in  all  the  light  and  fore  and 
aft  sails,  and  head  her  up  river  under  topsail.  The  tide 
had  made  ebb  and  she  would  no  more  than  stem  it  un- 
der that  sail.  We  were  now  back  down  abreast  of  the 
charred  remains  of  Bordentown  and  the  still  smolder- 
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ing  hulks  of  the  burnt  fleet.  Then  Jack  and  Mrs. 
Frambers  went  below  to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  who  was  groaning  in  the  cabin. 

“ Is  he  much  hurt,  Macha  ? ” I asked. 

“ Bruised  a little  black  and  blue  — nothing  to  make 
such  a fuss  over,  Shane.  ’Twill  be  all  well  in  a few 
days.” 
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A STROLL  IN  THE  JERSEY  WOODS 

After  finding  that  Mr.  Hopkinson’s  injuries  were  no 
more  than  a flesh  wound  that  would  soon  heal,  Jack 
came  on  deck  to  hold  a sort  of  counsel  of  war  with  me. 
The  point  to  be  decided  was  whether  to  return  to  White 
Hill  and  land  our  refugees  or  to  hang  on  above  Borden- 
town  a few  days  and  wait  developments.  The  enemy’s 
schooner  and  galleys  may  have  made  the  sudden  retreat 
to  entrap  us.  They  might  anchor  below  just  out  of 
sight  and  finding  that  we  had  harbored  at  White  Hill 
or  Bordentown,  surprise  us  in  the  night. 

So  ’twas  decided  there  and  then  that  for  the  present 
we  would  keep  enough  above  Bordentown  to  be  out 
of  the  enemy’s  reach.  Then  Jack  went  up  to  Mrs. 
Frambers  and  Macha  to  tell  them  of  our  decision. 
Dorothy  and  Deborah  were  with  them,  and  I never  saw 
a more  delighted  little  group  than  Jack’s  words  had 
made  of  them. 

“ And  we  shall  go  ashore,  up  river,  for  a late  after- 
noon stroll  every  day,  Jack,”  said  Macha,  taking  his 
arm  and  stepping  out  in  graceful  stride. 

So  Jack  headed  her  up  river,  bidding  me  give  her 
the  topgallantsail  and  light  fore  and  aft  sails.  We 
made  slow  headway  upward,  though  she  ran  through 
the  water  pretty  lively,  for  the  spring  freshets  were 
running  full  sweep  and  we  had  to  keep  nearly  in  mid 
stream,  for  the  channel  grew  narrower  as  we  went.  I 
had  made  no  study  of  the  river  above  Philadelphia, 
never  thinking  that  I should  ever  be  called  upon  to  sail 
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a vessel  in  those  shallow  waters.  So  Jack  was  there- 
fore kept  pretty  busy  piloting  the  schooner,  and  as 
he  had  given  orders  to  let  the  men  rest  after  the  guns 
had  been  cleaned  and  loaded,  I had  time  for  answering 
innumerable  questions  of  the  women  regarding  our 
former  engagements  with  the  enemy. 

I had  called  Ward  and  Jere  and  we  helped  Mr. 
Hopkinson  up  to  a seat  on  the  larboard  quarter,  in  the 
warm  afternoon  sun.  He  was  fully  recovered  from  his 
late  shock  and  nearly  out  of  pain.  There  could  be  no 
more  courteous  or  entertaining  gentleman  amongst 
ladies  than  Mr.  Hopkinson. 

Macha,  who  till  now  had  felt  indignant  toward  him 
for  his  shabby  treatment  of  Jack,  became  friendly. 
She  whispered  a word  in  Deborah’s  ear,  whereupon 
they  went  aft,  arm  and  arm,  beaming  with  smiles. 

“ There’s  some  mischief  brewing  now,  I’ll  wager  a 
sixpence,”  said  Jack,  turning  on  his  heel  in  his  walk 
as  they  faced  him.  “ When  women  have  conspired  to 
delude  a man,  they  come  to  him  all  smiles.” 

“ No  banter  now,  Jack,”  said  Macha  seriously,  tak- 
ing his  arm,  “you  must  come  and  have  a word  with 
Mr.  Hopkinson.” 

“ Wilt  permit  me  to  regret  the  misunderstanding 
that  led  me  to  wrong  you,  Captain?  ” said  Hopkinson 
apologetically ; “ ’twas  done  in  the  heat  of  a trying 
moment  and  in  ignorance  of  your  character.” 

Jack  reached  his  hand.  “ There’s  little  to  forgive, 
sir,”  said  he,  his  heart  in  his  face.  “We  were  both 
a bit  headstrong  perhaps  in  our  ’agerness  to  serve 
our  country  the  best  we  could,  but  that’s  all  past,  sir, 
an’  it’s  me  that  should  be  suing  for  pardon,  not  you, 
an’  God  be  thanked  that  we  both  have  the  future  to 
make  amends  in.” 

Hopkinson  winced  when  Jack  pressed  his  hand  as 
he  spoke.  Both  men  were  visibly  affected  and  the  sin- 
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cerity  of  their  conciliation  was  a pleasure  to  every 
one  fore  and  aft.  The  atmosphere  on  board  the 
Neptune  at  once  became  better  all  round.  While 
Macha  had  been  about  this  official  business,  the  two 
sisters  had  gone  forward  and  were  now  chattering 
with  Ward  and  Jere,  sitting  on  a gun  in  the  starboard 
waist.  You  might  travel  far  to  find  another  such 
picture  as  they  made.  We  had  come  to  the  short  turn 
in  the  river  where  it  winds  off  more  westerly,  when  the 
wind  died  out  so  that  we  could  scarcely  stem  the  tide 
when  Jack  hauled  in  close  on  the  Jersey  shore  as  the 
channel  would  permit  and  anchored.  We  lay  here  at 
anchor  till  next  morning  when  Mr.  Hopkinson,  after 
breakfast,  told  Jack  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  get 
back  to  Bordentown.  There  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
patches from  the  hon’ble  congress  and  perhaps  from 
His  Excellency  at  Valley  Forge.  Jack  himself  had 
spent  the  early  morning  hour  writing  to  General  Wash- 
ington an  account  of  yesterday’s  raid  of  the  enemy, 
so  he  was  glad  to  get  under  way  and  get  his  letter 
started  by  the  first  Whig  post.  On  landing  at  Borden- 
town, we  learned  that  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard 
of  the  enemy  since  they  had  left.  Toward  noon  a 
trooper  brought  news  from  Washington  that  Howe’3 
army  in  Philadelphia  would  make  no  more  aggressive 
movements  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  in  fact  now 
busying  itself  in  preparing  for  a magnificent  fete  to  be 
given  by  its  officers  to  General  Howe  ere  his  departure 
for  England. 

After  supper  Macha  was  for  going  ashore.  The 
sunset  was  going  to  be  so  splendid  and  half  an  hour’s 
ramble  through  the  woods  gathering  wild  flowers  would 
be  the  most  fitting  way  we  could  celebrate  the  good 
news.  Jack  had  no  objections  to  our  going,  but  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  remaining  on  board. 

“ Call  away  the  gig,  Mr.  Mullo'ney ! ” ordered 
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Macha,  as  with  Deborah  on  her  arm  she  stepped  to 
the  gangway,  with  a fine  official  dignity. 

Ward  and  Jere  and  the  rest  were  looking  on,  en- 
joying the  sport  and  I had  only  to  lift  my  finger  when 
Jere’s  whistle  piped  the  boat’s  crew  overside  into  the 
boat,  and  they  had  her  at  the  foot  of  the  gangway 
waiting,  with  uprighted  oars  in  a moment.  Then 
when  Jere  came  shuffling  up  to  me,  with  his  cap  in 
his  hand,  I knew  what  he  wanted  without  asking,  and 
nodded  my  consent.  Jack  then  bid  me  give  liberty 
to  all  that  the  boat  would  carry.  They  tumbled  in 
over  the  main  chains  harum-scarum  and  would  have 
sunk  the  boat  with  the  women  aboard,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  get  ashore,  had  I not  bid  the  bows  man  let 
go  and  push  off.  I had  been  much  pleased  to  note  the 
several  signs  of  growing  affection  between  Dorothy  and 
Jere,  for  I was  satisfied  that  Jere  had  the  mettle  to 
make  her  a good  husband,  but  he  was  over  shy  at  love 
making  in  such  a crowd.  Nor  had  I much  to  my 
credit  in  that  respect  myself.  But  to-night  I was  bent 
upon  making  some  effort  to  bring  matters  to  a point 
in  his  case  as  well  as  my  own.  But  he  did  help  me 
out  in  getting  the  women  separated  and  paired  off  so 
that  Jere  and  Dorothy  and  Macha  and  I walked  up 
by  ourselves  toward  a stretch  of  tall  woodland  beyond 
a green  meadow.  Macha  and  I walked  slowly  to  let  the 
others  pass  on  out  of  hearing.  We  loitered  in  the 
meadow  to  pluck  some  wild  flowers  which  Macha  loved 
so  much.  The  soft  evening  air  was  sweet  with  their 
fragrance  and  she  let  me  fasten  a bunch  of  them  in  her 
bosom.  Jere  and  Dorothy  were  by  this  time  out  of 
sight  in  the  woods.  The  sun  was  going  down  behind  the 
Pennsylvania  hills  as  we  sat  down  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  on  a mound  of  dry  leaves  that  I rounded  up.  A 
far  off  dreamy  look  tinged  with  sadness  came  in  her 
face.  The  silence  grew  almost  painful. 
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“ ’Twill  be  a great  pleasure  to  ye  to  be  back  in  yer 
fine  home  when  the  King’s  forces  are  all  gone,  Macha,” 
I began,  “ ye’ve  had  a hard  time  enough  of  it,  dear 
soul.” 

“ Not  so  hard  as  yerself  and  Jack  and  most  the 
other  brave  men  in  arms,  Shane.  As  to  home,  I fear 
’twill  never  be  the  same  since’t  has  been  the  abode  of 
the  royal  officers.” 

I told  her  that  there  would  be  great  rejoicing  among 
the  patriots  on  the  occasion  of  the  enemy’s  army  and 
fleet  evacuating  the  city.  The  war  would  then  be  as 
good  as  over.  Washington  would  be  after  Clinton 
hot  spur  and  would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  driven 
every  redcoat  out  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Jack  would 
no  doubt  run  the  Neptune  into  Philadelphia  the  very 
day  the  enemy’s  fleet  sailed  down  the  river  and  what 
better  way  of  celebrating  such  joyful  event  than  by 
our  marriage. 

“ ’Tis  so  strange  that  men  cannot  have  more  sense, 
Shane,”  she  reproached,  “ to  say  nothing  of  my  pledge. 
You  should  have  learnt  self  restraint  ere  now.” 

“ When  a man’s  love  is  the  one  impelling  impulse 
of  his  bein’  ’tis  scarcely  human,  if  ’tis  wisdom  to  blame 
him  for’t,  Macha.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me  so,  Shane,”  she  almost  moaned, 
nor  was  I much  sorry  for  having  touched  her  to  the 
quick,  “ this  is  so  unlike  my  brave,,  simple-hearted 
boy.” 

“ Faith,  yer  boy’ll  need  the  strength  of  seven  men 
to  stand  this  another  year,  Macha.” 

“ Dost  forget  the  work  that’s  before  us  poor  women 
the  moment  we  get  to  town,  Shane?”  toying  girlishly 
with  my  hair ; “ think  of  the  thousands  of  half-naked 
men  in  the  field,  man  — then  you  have  Vashon  to  cap- 
ture yet.  I had  hoped  all  along  that  you  might  nab 
him  in  the  river  ere  the  fleet  left.  My  Shane’s  too 
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much  of  a man  to  dally  about  the  wantonness  of  wed- 
lock when  his  smitten  country  demands  all  his  time  and 
strength.  When  we  have  freedom  and  peace  we  can 
have  such  dalliance  too,  Shane.” 

“ We’ll  have  both  shortly,  Macha  dear.  Ye  have 
strange  unreal  notions,  sweetheart.” 

“ ’Twill  be  dark  by  the  time  we  can  reach  the  river, 
Shane,”  evasively ; “ I wonder  where  Dorothy  and 
Jere’s  gone?  ” 

Seeing  that  my  most  affectionate  importunities  had 
no  better  effect  than  to  make  her  sadder,  I agreed 
that  it  was  time  to  be  going  and  helping  her  to  her 
feet,  I blew  my  call  for  Jere  as  we  started  arm  in 
arm  for  the  landing.  We  had  gone  but  a few  steps 
when  Dorothy  and  Jere  came  running  out  of  the  wood. 
The  glow  on  both  their  faces  as  they  came  up  with  us 
told  plain  as  any  words  could  how  well  it  had  gone 
with  them.  Macha,  I knew,  had  divined  Dorothy’s  se- 
cret at  a glance.  She  dropped  my  arm  and  the  two 
girls  were  next  moment  locked  arms  about  each  other’s 
waists  engaged  in  a mouth  to  ear  conversation.  Jere 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I had  read  the  whole 
story  in  his  own  looks. 

The  others  were  at  the  landing  waiting  for  us  when 
we  got  down,  and  we  got  the  women  all  aboard  the 
boat  and  started  for  the  schooner.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  evening  the  women  kept  to  the  cabin.  Hav- 
ing several  matters  of  some  importance  to  the  service 
to  talk  over  by  ourselves,  Jack  and  I were  not  much 
sorry  to  be  thus  deprived  of  their  company  for  an 
hour.  Before  retiring,  Macha  came  and  touched  me 
on  the  sleeve.  I jumped  up,  and  taking  her  by  the 
arm,  led  her  forward  in  the  shade  of  the  mainmast, 
hoping  that  she  desired  to  bid  me  a more  affectionate 
good  night  than  usual. 

“ Dorothy  and  Jere  are  engaged,  Shane,”  she  whis- 
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pered.  “ All  came  from  their  ramble  in  the  wood  this 
afternoon.” 

“ Then  we  must  see  an*  get  them  married  soon, 
dear,”  I returned. 
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J ERE  REBELS  AGAINST  A POPULAR  COLONIAL  CUSTOM 

We  were  under  way  next  morning  with  the  light  down 
river  breeze  that  sprung  up  soon  after  cock  crow. 
The  distance  was  so  short  that  we  were  just  rounding 
to  at  our  anchorage  when  Dorothy  and  Macha  came  on 
deck.  The  moment  they  had  glanced  about  them  and 
seen  the  change,  Macha  came  tripping  forward  to  re- 
buke me  for  not  having  called  her  at  daybreak.  She 
so  much  wanted  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  behind,  the 
Jersey  woods. 

Jack  sung  out  to  let  go  the  anchor.  Soon  as  I saw 
the  vessel  swung  safely  to  her  anchor,  I gave  Ward 
the  necessary  orders  and  with  Macha  and  Dorothy  on 
my  arms  walked  aft.  Jack  ordered  Cans  to  serve  our 
morning  coffee  on  deck.  Mrs.  Frambers  and  Deborah 
came  up  just  as  we  were  sitting  down.  Jack’s  pleas- 
ant morning  face  bore  happy  signs  of  mirth  to  come. 
Dorothy  was  all  smiles  and  blushes,  and  the  knowing 
suggestive  looks  with  which  Jack  eyed  her  boded,  if 
not  a full  knowledge  of  what  had  recently  passed  be- 
tween her  and  Jere,  at  least  a pretty  close  guess  of 
their  changed  relations. 

“ Dost  see  how  last  evening’s  air  improved  thy 
daughter’s  complexion,  Mrs.  Frambers  ? ” he  began, 
putting  a lump  of  sugar  in  his  coffee.  “ Mistress  Dor- 
othy’s is  specially  bloomin’.  Nothin’  like  a run  ashore 
over  a stretch  of  green,  flower-painted  meadow,  an’ 
meetin’  a young  man  in  a green  wood  beyant.’’ 

“ The  girls  are  all  looking  fresh  and  fair  this  morn- 
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ing,  Captain,  thank  ye,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “ I was 
thinking,  sir,  that  Mistress  Nixon  was  the  most  fresh- 
ened.” 

“ Ay,  faith,  madam,”  sipping  his  coffee  and  glancing 
at  Macha  with  half  closed  eyes,  “ Macha’s  always 
charmin’,  but  her  face  hasn’t  the  complate,  requited 
love  light  to  be  seen  in  Mistress  Dorothy’s.” 

“ I do  wish  you  would  not  talk  so,  Jack,”  said 
Macha,  with  ill-feigned  petulance. 

Dorothy  blushed  scarlet  and  tried  to  hide  her  emo- 
tions by  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  shore. 

“ ’Twill  never  do  to  neglect  observance  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  man  and  woman  for  mutual  strength 
and  succor  at  such  a crisis  as  ours,  Macha,”  went  on 
Jack. 

For  all  Jack  was  brimming  with  mirth  as  he  spoke, 
Macha  winced  under  the  lash  of  his  jest. 

“ La  me,  Captain,”  said  Mrs.  Frambers,  finishing 
her  coffee,  “ ’tis  such  a simple  matter  to  argue  about. 
An’  much  as  I dislike  to  disagree  with  Mistress  Nixon, 
I must  nevertheless  believe  you  are  right.  We  all  need 
the  courage  and  strength  of  one  another,  sir.” 

“ For  which  good  r’ason,  ma’m,”  replied  Jack,  light- 
ing a cigar,  “ I am  for  havin’  this  young  couple  made 
happy  an’  stronger  without  delay,  in  doin’  which  I 
hope  to  have  all  yer  hearty  cooperation.”  Dorothy 
had  risen  and  gone  aft,  where  she  leaned  on  the  taff- 
rail  looking  astern  ere  he  had  done  speaking,  and  Deb- 
orah was  little  less  abashed. 

Jack  and  I spent  the  rest  of  the  forenoon  in  a se- 
cret consultation  upon  our  future  operations.  It 
would  probably  be  a month  yet  ere  the  enemy  left  the 
Delaware.  Something  farther  might  be  done  in  the 
lower  Delaware,  in  capturing  and  burning  the  enemy’s 
transports,  Jack  thought,  but  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  there  was  great  risk  in  running  through  Lord 
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Howe’s  fleet  the  third  time.  Nor  would  our  probable 
success  in  such  short  time  be  worth  standing  the  haz- 
ard. Then,  when  the  enemy  had  gone,  there  was  still  a 
chance  of  getting  out  and  at  them  in  some  frigate 
where  there  would  be  a bit  of  open  sea  fighting.  I 
was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  schooner,  save  when  he  came 
on  board  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  crew  were  to  be  put  through  their  regular  “ in 
commission  ” drill  and  discipline  to  be  maintained.  He 
could  stop  on  board  any  day  I wished  for  a day’s  lib- 
erty, and  I would  no  doubt  have  very  frequent  visits 
from  the  women  of  the  household. 

The  women  had  been  meantime  getting  ready  for 
debarking  and  talking  over  the  future  in  the  cabin. 
At  dinner  they  all  prattled  happily  about  what  they 
were  to  do  when  the  British  had  gone.  Jack  hoped 
that  Mistress  Dorothy  would  not  be  so  hard  upon 
Jere  as  to  defer  the  wedding  till  Lord  Howe  had 
left  the  Delaware  and  the  Neptune  had  gone  to  Phila- 
delphia. There  was  no  telling  what  might  happen 
then.  The  naval  board  might  send  them  to  sea  in  the 
Neptune  on  some  wild  goose  chase  the  moment  the 
enemy’s  ships  had  passed  out  by  the  capes,  and  in 
any  event,  there  was  always  danger  in  war  time. 
’T would  be  cruel  to  send  Jere  away  from  her  without 
the  additional  valor  and  endurance  that  only  a wife 
can  give  a man.  Jere  had  the  stuff  in  him  too,  for 
a commissioned  officer  and  he  would  see  that  he  had 
a commission  in  good  time.  During  this  brief  homily 
to  Dorothy,  Jack  had  his  eye  upon  Macha  frequently 
and  he  was  probably  as  pleased  as  myself  to  see  how 
she  almost  flinched  at  the  more  pungent  points,  but 
Macha  broke  in  upon  him  about  not  forgetting  that  his 
notions  might  not  be  so  pleasing  to  some  others  as  they 
were  to  himself. 

“ Faith,  as  for  that,  Macha,”  he  rejoined,  “ ye’re 
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quite  right,  for  His  seldom  we  ever  hear  the  notions  of 
another  that’s  equally  playsin’  as  our  own.” 

“ La  me,  Captain,”  put  in  Mrs.  Erambers,  “ ’twould 
be  hard  to  understand  how  anyone  could  long  dis- 
agree with  thee  ’pon  the  affairs  of  life.” 

“ How  fare  ye,  Mistress  Deborah?  ” questioned 
Jack,  “ thinking  of  Captain  Read,  of  course.  Still 
waters  run  deep,  but  His  best  to  wait  cheerfully,  my 
girl.  A man  has  not  all  control  of  his  own  destinies 
in  timei  of  war.” 

Deborah  was  a sweet,  amiable,  bright  girl,  gifted  with 
those  simple  womanly  virtues  that  are  in  themselves 
joys  forever  to  any  man.  “ Captain  Read’s  a gentle- 
man,” spoke  up  Deborah  shyly,  “ and  I’m  sure  he’ll  say 
or  do  nothing  that’s  untrue  or  dishonorable.” 

“ Divil  a better  could  Burke  or  Chesterfield  hit  him 
off,  Mistress  Deborah,”  complimented  Jack. 

But  so  far,  and  no  farther,  were  they  able  to  draw 
her  out  on  her  relations  to  Read. 

I was  lonesome  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  day  after 
they  had  gone  on  shore  and  the  only  way  I was  able 
to  keep  my  heart  was  by  putting  my  men  through  a 
lively  course  of  gun  drill  till  nearly  dark.  Then  I 
lay  upon  the  stern  transom  listening  to  the  chorus  of 
robins  and  meadow  larks,  knowing  that  Macha  was 
listening  too. 

Before  sunset  of  next  day  I had  things  in  pretty 
good  shape  for  both  boat  and  gun  drill,  though  my 
regular  colonial  men  did  not  take  first-rate  to  the 
British  style  of  gunnery.  Nor  would  they  be  coached 
in  the  English  fashion  by  the  deserters  who  had  joined 
us  from  the  captured  transports  or  convoys.  Jack 
relieved  me  two  days  in  the  week,  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, which  I spent  on  shore  strolling  about  the  fields 
and  woods,  mostly  with  Macha.  So  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  I began  to  inure  myself  to  the  notion  that 
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the  effort  to  change  Macha’s  purpose  of  keeping  me 
waiting  till  the  war  was  over  was  as  hopeless  as  the 
forlornest  hope. 

One  morning  after  they  had  finished  washing  down 
decks,  Jere  came  aft  and  up  to  me,  where  I was  walk- 
ing in  deep  thought  of  the  dangers  of  my  losing  Macha, 
with  his  cap  tucked  under  his  arm  and  bowing  and 
scraping,  shame-faced  as  a boor. 

“ Well,  what  the  divil’s  up  now,  Jere?  ” I demanded, 
a bit  crossly,  at  his  stupid  stammering. 

" D — de  — do  — orathy  an*  myself ’s  agreed  ta  get 
spliced  ta-day,  sir,  an*  I come  to  ask  ye  for  the  day’s 
liberty.” 

I replied  he  could  have  two  days  for  such  a happy 
event,  reminding  him,  however,  that  there  was  neither 
priest  nor  minister  to  be  had  to  do  the  splicing. 

" There  is,  sir,  an  ould  priest  beyant  near  Trenton, 
he  that  attended  Mrs.  Barry  in  her  last  sickness,  God 
rest  her  soul,  Dorothy  tells  me,  though  ’twould  be  her 
choice  to  have  a ‘minister  if  there  was  one  in  reach. 
So  the  chaise  is  sint  for  the  priest  an’  we  look  for  him 
bein’  on  hand  in  sayson  — an’  Captain  Barry,  like  the 
dacent  gintleman  he  is,  was  for  havin’  the  bands  tied 
aboard  the  schooner  an’  makin’  a sailor  weddin’  of 
it  out  an’  out,  sir.  But  the  mother  an’  Deborah  held 
out  agin  him  an’  me  an’  will  have  it  at  home.” 

All  hands  were  crowded  together  on  the  main  deck, 
straining  their  necks  aft  to  hear  what  was  said. 

“ Very  good,  Jerry,”  I answered,  “ an’  many  happy 
days  to  ye  both.  Ye  may  go  right  ashore;  I’ll  be 
there.” 

“ To  be  best  man,  if  ye  plase,  sir  — wid  — Miss 
Macha  as  bridesmaid,  God  bless  her.  ’Twill  bring  us 
the  best  of  luck,  sir.” 

“ Yes,  but  ’tis  the  bride’s  sister  that  should  be  brides- 
maid, Jere.” 
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“ True  for  you,  sir,  in. time  of  p’ace;  but  seem*  what 
Miss  Macha  has  done  an*  suffered  fur  the  cause,  sir, 
’twas  my  request  to  Dorothy  that  we  imporchune  her 
to  stan’  up  wid  us  an*  she  has  consented.” 

I was  getting  tired  of  this  mouthing  and  bid  him 
go  ashore  and  fix  things  their  own  way.  Besides,  it 
was  getting  time  to  get  the  morning  drill  under  way, 
so  I called  Ward  aft,  told  him  what  was  going  to 
happen,  and,  having  given  the  necessary  instructions 
about  conducting  the  drill  himself,  went  below  to  see 
about  my  wedding  garb.  I had  but  the  one  lieuten- 
ant’s uniform  and  that  was  battle  stained  and  as  many 
colored  as  Joseph’s  coat.  So  I spent  most  of  the  fore- 
noon in  brushing  and  rubbing  up  my  uniform,  shaving 
and  trigging  myself  generally.  About  eleven  o’clock 
Jack  sent  off  word  to  let  all  hands  that  wished  to  come 
ashore  and  see  the  event.  It  was  to  come  off  at  three 
o’clock.  About  fifty  of  them  cleaned  themselves  up 
during  the  noon  hour  and  we  started  ashore  at  two. 
I found  the  few  wedding  guests,  bride  and  groom  al- 
ready assembled  in  the  parlor.  They  had  Dorothy 
prettily  gowned  in  a cream  colored  silk,  which  I after- 
wards learned  was  her  mother’s  wedding  dress  made 
over,  and  her  white  veil  had  also  been  her  mother’s. 
Jere  looked  a bit  stiff  and  ill  at  ease  in  a suit  of  small 
clothes  that  fitted  very  well,  but  where  he  got  them, 
no  one  seemed  to  know,  though  it  was  hinted  next  day, 
about  decks,  that  they  belonged  to  Dorothy’s  brother, 
who  was  in  the  army.  Macha  wore  her  homespun,  which 
was  in  sharp,  though  not  unpleasant  contrast  with  the 
finery  of  Mrs.  Frambers  and  Deborah,  worn  over 
pretty  wide  circling  farthingales. 

Father  Dolan,  the  white-haired,  ruddy-faced,  suave 
priest,  came  in  shortly  after  me.  He  was  full  of  jokes 
and  pleasantries,  and  had  us  all  laughing  the  moment 
he  sat  down.  But  knowing  the  groom  to  be  a Catholic 
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and  that  he  was  therefore  to  be  shrived  ere  the  holy 
bands  could  be  tied,  we  presently  retired  leaving  the 
parlor  to  him  and  the  priest. 

“ ’Tis  a pity,  dearest,”  said  I to  Macha,  as  we  stepped 
out  on  the  front  verandah,  arm  in  arm,  “ that  we  can’t 
make  a double  weddin’  of  it,  you  shall  see  — or 
rather  hear,  how  much  better  man  Jere  will  hence- 
forth be.”  A deep  sigh  and  such  a look  as  smote  me 
to  the  heart  was  her  only  answer.  But  the  tremble  of 
her  arm  and  quiver  of  her  whole  being  told  me  that  she 
too  had  her  sufferings. 

Jack  came  after  us  with  the  bride,  but  we  were 
scarcely  out  of  the  yard  when  the  priest  called  through 
the  window  for  us  to  come  in.  We  were,  of  course,  all 
well  pleased  to  see  Jack  come  up  before  the  priest, 
with  the  blushing  bride  on  his  arm.  He  gave  her 
away  to  the  now  abashed  groom  with  grave  paternal 
dignity.  It  being  what  Catholics  call  a “ mixed  mar- 
riage,” the  ceremony  was  therefore  short.  When  it 
was  over  with,  Father  Dolan,  with  the  rest  of  us,  con- 
gratulated the  couple  cordially.  The  moment  the 
priest  had  gone,  Mrs.  Frambers  expressed  her  regrets 
that  circumstances  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
time  honored  customs  of  such  festivity.  But  Jack 
would  have  it  that  he  knew  of  nothing  to  hinder  the 
observance  of  the  pretty  wedding  customs.  He  would 
send  right  on  board  the  schooner  for  the  ingredients 
to  make  the  punch.  The  villainous  sacking  of  the 
enemy  had,  of  course,  left  her  without  material  for 
such  a wedding  supper  as  she  would  love  to  serve,  but 
nothing  was  in  the  way  of  enjoying  the  more  ideal  de- 
lights of  the  occasion  and  he  would  start  them  by  kiss- 
ing the  bride  first. 

Dorothy’s  face  was  scarlet  with  modest  blushes,  sit- 
ting by  the  groom  and  Macha.  Jere  at  this  looked 
ruefully  at  the  crowd  of  our  men  sitting  and  standing 
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about  the  parlor  and  dining-room,  waiting  to  be  bid 
retire,  as  Jack  came  up  smiling  and  kissed  the  bride. 

“ It’s  my  lif tenant’s  privilege  next,”  said  Jack,  step- 
ping aside. 

Though  I saw  the  rising  ire  in  Jere’s  face  and 
guessed  his  ignorance  of  this  custom,  I could  not  there- 
fore be  so  ungallant  as  not  to  follow  Jack’s  example. 
Macha  was  whispering  in  the  bride’s  ear  as  I stepped 
forward. 

“ Ye  don’t  mane  to  let  the  whole  ship’s  company 
kiss  me  wife,  sir?”  whispered  Jere  to  me  pleadingly. 

“ ’Tis  the  fashion  of  the  country,  Jere,”  I returned, 
“ they’ll  "all  do  it.” 

“ I don’t  mind  so  much  about  Captain  Barry  and 
you,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  breathed  Dorothy,  “ but  oh,  how 
can  I suffer  having  all  those  men  do  this?  ” 

“ Rebel  against  such  indelicacy,  Dorothy,”  I whis- 
pered, “ no  better  time  than  now.  ’Tis  worse  than  the 
Stamp  Act.” 

Jere  must  have  heard,  for  as  I stepped  aside,  and 
Jack  beckoned  for  the  men  to  file  up  and  they  moved 
forward,  Jere  stood  up  and  swore  that  the  first  man 
attempting  to  kiss  his  wife,  he  would  knock  down  on 
the  spot. 

After  the  mirth  thus  aroused  had  subsided  a bit, 
Jack  said  that  since  the  groom  had  such  strange  notions 
of  a rather  pretty  colonial  custom,  it  would  not  be 
well  to  go  farther  into  what  seemed  displeasing  to  those 
most  concerned.  “ So  ye  may  order  yer  men  aboard, 
Mr.  Mulloney.” 
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WE  COME  BACK  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

Jebe  was  on  board  ready  for  duty  at  three  bells  next 
morning  more  active  and  alert  than  ever.  So  I gave 
him  liberty  early  in  the  afternoon  to  go  ashore  for  the 
night.  Nor  could  I help  envying  him  as  he  stepped 
smartly  down  the  gangway,  the  picture  of  a happy 
man,  and  I was  taking  a mental  likeness  of  him  as  he 
sat  down  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  boat  and  bid  the 
men  “ give  way 99  to  be  shown  Macha  as  an  object 
lesson  of  the  truth  I had  so  long  and  fruitlessly  been 
telling  her. 

“ Art  not  quite  well  this  evening,  Mr.  Mulloney  ? ” 
questioned  Deborah  archly  as  I came  up  to  the  group 
of  women  sitting  on  the  grassy  slope  in  front  of  the 
house,  on  coming  ashore  near  sunset,  giving  her  and 
Macha  a hand  each. 

“ Divil  a better  physically,  Deborah,”  I returned 
with  an  eye  upon  each,  “but  there*s  worse  ills  than 
those  of  the  poor  body.” 

Jack  sat  smoking  on  the  verandah  and  waved  his 
reed  pipe  for  me  to  come  to  him. 

“ There’s  balm  for  every  pain,  sir,”  she  replied, 
with  a mischievous  look  at  Macha,  as  I went. 

Jack  had  a note  from  Mr.  Hopkinson  stating  that 
the  “ Mischianza  ” was  in  full  swing  in  Philadelphia, 
and  we  might  look  to  hear  of  the  enemy’s  forces  having 
all  gone  any  day.  “ This  was  the  last  flare  of  the 
wasting  fire,”  and  it  was  best  for  us  to  be  in  readiness 
for  a quick  movement.  “ So  ye’d  best  make  hay  while 
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the  sun  shines,  Shane,”  he  concluded,  putting  the  note 
in  his  pocket,  with  a lift  of  his  chin  toward  where  the 
women  sat. 

“ It’s  aisy  for  ye  that  has  yer  harvest  made  to  pelt 
one  wid  yer  puns  that  hasn’t  any  spring  plowin’ 
done,  sir,”  I retorted. 

“ G’wan  down  and  be  about  it,  then  — ” 

I could  not  hear  the  last  of  his  banter,  as  I strode 
down  to  invite  Macha  for  a walk.  She  thought  it 
rather  late,  as  the  sun  had  already  set,  but  pas- 
sively consented.  We  had  gone  but  a short  distance 
up  the  inland  path  when  the  heavens  in  the  south- 
west were  lit  up  by  the  reflection  of  a great  fire,  like 
to  that  of  Mount  Etna  which  I once  saw,  when  in  the 
Mediterranean  cruising  in  the  King’s  frigate.  Macha’s 
quick  eye  had  caught  it  before  mine.  u The  villains 
must  have  set  the  city  on  fire,  Shane,”  she  said  with  a 
shiver,  bringing  me  to  a halt  to  watch  the  strange 
lumination. 

“ No,  Macha,”  I consoled,  “ that  would  disturb  their 
maudlin  festivities,  though  like  enough  they’ll  set  it  on 
fire  when  evacuating.” 

“ Ah,  now  I know  what  it  is,  Shane ! ’Tis  the  burn- 
ing mountain  upon  which  its  seven  mailed  knights  will 
joust  and  break  lances  with  the  seven  knights  of  the 
Blended  Rose  in  honor  of  their  fourteen  ladies.  Peggy 
Shippen,  championed  by  the  handsome  Major  Andre 
is  Queen  of  the  tournament.  You’ve  seen  how  hand- 
some the  proud,  false  baggage  is,  Shane?  ” 

I had  seen  Peggy  Shippen  once  or  twice,  but  could 
not  see  for  myself  the  great  beauty  with  which  she  was 
accredited,  I told  her,  and  I was  sure  that  even  in  her 
royal  adornments  at  the  Mischianza,  she  was  not  as 
handsome  as  Macha  herself  in  homespun. 

After  she  had  playfully  rebuked  me  for  such  flat- 
tery, we  went  on  slowly  toward  the  wood.  w Such 
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pride  and  falsehood  to  one’s  country  can’t  go  forever 
unpunished,  Shane,”  she  reflected.  “ God  send  that 
hers  may  not  be  too  severe.  Andre  will  be  leaving  her 
in  a day  or  two  and  will  think  no  more  of  her.  That 
is  the  way  with  the  King’s  gallant  young  officers.” 

The  company  in  the  house  were  looking  out  of  the 
windows  at  the  illumination  when  we  returned  — all 
but  the  bride  and  groom.  We  watched  it  and  talked 
of  the  splendid  fete,  and  what  pain  it  must  be  giving 
the  hearts  of  the  Whigs  in  the  city,  till  past  mid- 
night. 

To  our  unspeakable  disappointment,  the  enemy  held 
the  “ rebel  capital  ” as  they  called  Philadelphia,  for 
weeks  afterwards.  Jack  went  to  Bordentown  every 
day  to  consult  with  Mr.  Hopkinson.  At  last  news 
came  of  the  fate  of  Captain  Read,  which  was  a greater 
joy  to  Deborah  than  to  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  though 
we  were  all  glad  enough  to  hear  tidings  of  the  brave 
gentleman.  He  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy  and 
he  and  his  men  were  held  prisoners  aboard  one  of  their 
ships,  the  name  of  which  we  could  not  learn.  Deborah 
was  nearly  heartsick  with  fear  that  they  had  sent  him 
aboard  the  fatal  Jersey  prison  ship  at  New  York,  but 
Jack  assured  her  that  there  had  been  no  prisoners  sent 
thence  by  the  British  admiral  since  our  privateering 
cruise  down  river. 

At  last  the  long  expected  happened,  the  enemy 
evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  the  first  we  knew  of  it  was 
Mr.  Hopkinson’s  coming  aboard  the  Neptune  to  take 
passage  with  us  to  the  city.  This  was  about  ten 
of  the  forenoon.  Jack  decided,  however,  not  to  start 
before  early  next  morning  on  the  first  of  the  ebb.  On 
seeing  the  heartache  it  was  to  be  to  Dorothy,  parting 
so  soon  with  her  husband,  Macha  prevailed  upon  Jack 
to  invite  her  to  go  up  to  the  city  with  him  and  remain 
while  Jere  was  in  port.  The  poor  girl  wept  with  joy 
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at  Jack’s  invitation,  though  the  mother  and  sister  were 
over  loth  to  let  her  go.  All  our  little  effects  were  put 
on  board  and  stowed  away  ere  dark.  We  spent  the 
evening  with  Mrs.  Erambers,  and  when  we  came  to  bid 
her  and  Deborah  good-by,  at  starting  to  go  on  board, 
Jack’s  encouraging  words,  for  the  first  time,  failed 
to  console  them.  Dorothy  had  never  before  been  away 
from  home,  so  the  poor  mother  clung  to  her  neck  with 
piteous  cries  till  Macha  pleadingly  separated  them  and 
bid  the  weeping  girl  take  her  husband’s  arm.  The  still 
moonlit  August  night  was  sweet  with  smells  of  flowers, 
ripening  fruits  and  new  mown  hay.  Mr.  Hopkinson 
conversed  most  pleasantly  with  the  women  on  the  deli- 
cious charms  of  such  a night.  Ere  we  came  to  the 
landing,  he  seemed  to  have  woven  a sort  of  magic  spell 
over  Macha  with  his  fine  spun  rhapsodies,  which  were 
as  Greek  to  me.  I marveled  much,  of  course,  that  her 
feelings  toward  him  should  have  undergone  so  great  a 
change  in  such  brief  space,  for  up  to  that  very  hour, 
I knew  that  she  had  much  disliked  him  for  his  shabby 
treatment  of  Jack.  The  river,  reflecting  the  myriad 
constellations,  lay  under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  e’en 
more  beautiful  than  the  shore.  Short  as  the  distance 
was  to  the  Neptune,  Mr.  Hopkinson  recited  some 
humorous  verses  of  his  own  on  “ The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs,”  that  set  us  all  laughing  so  that  the  woods  on 
either  shore  echoed  our  mirth  — even  Dorothy  forgot 
her  mother’s  grief  and  laughed,  too. 

At  daylight  next  morning  we  hove  up  anchor  and 
let  her  drift  down  river  in  the  sultry  calm.  Mrs. 
Frambers  and  Deborah  were  out  on  the  porch  wav- 
ing to  us  and  I was  glad  for  her  own  sake  that 
Dorothy  was  not  yet  up.  Mr.  Hopkinson  came  out 
to  breakfast  with  polite  bows  and  smiles  for  Macha 
and  Dorothy,  who  had  just  sat  down,  and  next  mo- 
ment he  had  them  all  engrossed  in  his  complaisant  dis- 
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course.  He  accompanied  them  on  deck  after  break- 
fast and  there  held  them  as  rapt  with  hitf  chat  as  he 
had  done  at  the  table.  In  my  wonderment  at  this 
power  of  a man  to  thus  .win  women  over  to  admire  one 
whom  they  had  so  recently  despised,  I could  not  feel 
but  that  much  of  it  was  a trick  of  Mr.  Hopkinson’s 
to  help  conciliate  Jack’s  friendship.  Nor  was  I much 
pleased  with  the  admiring,  if  not  enamoring,  glances 
that  I frequently  saw  him  fling  at  Macha,  though  to  do 
her  justice,  she  always  turned  her  eyes  aside  or  let 
them  fall  to  the  deck  when  he  thus  looked  at  her. 
Still,  I was  right  glad  when  the  southerly  wind  breezed 
up  toward  noon,  and  we  presently  ran  in  alongside 
Nixon’s  wharf  with  our  continental  colors  flying. 

Dennis,  our  old  ship-keeper  in  time  of  peace,  was  on 
the  wharf  to  take  our  lines,  but  he  had  grown  so  old 
and  tottering  that  he  could  scarcely  handle  a three-inch 
warp. 

“ How  fare  ye,  Dinney?”  saluted  Jack,  as  the 
schooner  swung  close. 

“ Augh,  gettin’  ould,  Captain  Jack,  thank  ye,  sir ! ” 
peering  out  from  under  his  shaggy  brows,  u God  be 
thank’d  for  seein’  yerself  an’  Mr.  Mulloney  once  more 
alive,  sir.  The  villain  British  and  Hessians  is  all  gone, 
sir,  an’  Washington’s  army  occupies  the  city,  sir,  an’ 
His  Exc’llency’s  nuver  done  tellin’  ’bout  yer  dare  divil 
tricks  ye  played  on  the  enemy  in  the  river  below, 
sir.” 

He  was  still  gazing  at  Macha  and  Dorothy  standing 
near  Jack,  nor  did  he  recognize  Macha  till  she  spoke 
to  him,  when  he  knew  the  voice  and  hobbled  on  board 
over  the  main  chains,  coming  up  to  her  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes.  Her 
first  questions  were  about  home.  Dennis  told  her  that 
the  villain  Hessians  had  left  it  in  bad  shape  — nothing 
left  but  the  bare  walls.  She  would  scarcely  know  the 
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place  — and  they  had  cut  down  most  of  the  best  trees 
about  the  lawns  and  taken  the  horses  with  them. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  had  bidden  the  women  and  Jack 
good-by  and  gone  ashore  the  moment  the  gangway  was 
out.  Having  given  me  orders  to  keep  all  hands  aboard 
till  further  notice,  Jack  bid  me  give  Jere  liberty  for 
the  day,  and  helping  Macha  ashore,  they  two  went  up 
the  wharf  together.  Jere  and  his  wife  went  ashore  half 
an  hour  later.  But  among  the  crowd  on  the  wharf  I 
saw  a few  faces  that  I knew,  and  a little  later,  who 
should  come  aboard  but  Colonel  Nixon  and  Charley 
Thomson?  They  gave  me  a royal  welcome  home,  and 
though  a bit  disappointed  at  finding  that  Jack  and 
Macha  had  gone,  they  were  nevertheless  well  pleased 
to  join  me  in  a bowl  of  punch  brewed  from  a bottle  of 
the  King’s  best  Jamaica. 

“ Faith,  Jack  has  lost  none  of  his  eye  for  selecting 
the  right  sort  of  a craft  for  his  purpose  in  hand, 
Shane,”  said  Nixon,  looking  the  Neptune  critically 
over  as  we  went  down.  “ Your  midday  run  through 
the  Admiral’s  fleet  was  the  best  yet.” 

Thomson  laughed.  “ Divil  a the  like  has  the  Ad- 
miral ever  seen  or  heard  of  before  or  since,”  he  averred. 
“ If  you  want  to  shock  the  sturdy  Briton  into  passive 
admiration  of  your  deed,  you  must  do  it  by  temerity.” 
“ I can  see  Jack  now  walking  the  decks,  calm  as  a 
graven  image,”  said  Nixon,  “ while  sailing  the  schooner 
between  the  long  rows  of  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line. 
God!  What  a picture  that  would  make  if  we  had  a 
man  that  could  paint  it  as  it  should  be.” 

“ Or  poet  to  sing  of  it  rightly,  John,”  returned 
Thomson.  “ Mr.  Hopkinson  may  give  it  some  such 
pretty  and  enduring  voice  as  he  did  4 The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs.’  ” 

" A man  always  spakes  or  sings  best  of  his  own  deeds, 
Charley.” 
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Mr.  Nixon  was  so  eager  to  see  Macha  and  Jack  that 
he  could  spare  but  little  of  his  time  to  me,  yet  in  that 
brief  space  they  told  me  some  strange  and  pleasant 
things.  Washington,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  British  army, 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Benedict  Arnold,  whose 
wounds  did  not  permit  of  his  taking  the  field,  was  in 
command  of  the  continental  troops  garrisoning  the 
city.  They  wished  that  almost  any  other  man  had 
been  put  in  command  there.  Nixon  feared  that  there 
would  be  no  end  of  trouble  between  him  and  congress. 
Arnold  was,  of  course,  an  able,  courageous  general,  but 
there  were  other  qualities  essential  to  the  successful 
filling  of  such  a semi-military  political  position. 

On  going  ashore,  Colonel  Nixon  reminded  me  that 
I would  be  more  welcome  than  ever  at  the  house,  but 
he  supposed  that  Macha  had  fixed  dates  with  me. 
Thomson  also  reminded  me  that  I was  overdue  at 
Harriton. 
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THE  CITY  TAVERN  BANQUET 

Jack  came  aboard  next  day,  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  picture  of  a pleased,  self-satisfied  man.  After 
bidding  me  the  compliments  of  the  morning,  he  went 
on  to  tell  me  that  the  officers  of  the  continental  army 
and  Whig  gentlemen  were  arranging  to  give  a banquet 
to  the  ladies  who  had  shown  “ such  devotion  to  liberty 
and  virtue,”  in  sacrificing  so  much  in  their  country’s 
cause.  We  of  the  navy,  though  there  were  but  few 
of  us,  were  booked  to  do  our  share  in  making  the  ban- 
quet a success.  Wednesday  evening  was  the  time  set 
(this  was  Saturday),  and  the  City  Tavern  being  the 
most  roomy  house  in  town,  it  would  be  held  there.  We 
could  afford  to  be  liberal  in  our  financial  aid  to  the 
festival  as  our  share  in  all  the  transports  and  armed 
convoys  we  had  captured  had  been  placed  to  our  credit. 

The  enemy  had,  to  be  sure,  drained  the  city  dry  of 
all  drink  that  cheered,  and  had  sacked  it  of  the  more 
toothsome  edibles.  But  there  were  three  days  left  to 
gather  together  the  best  to  be  had.  I reminded  him 
that  he  had  still  good  store  of  both  left  aboard  the 
Neptune,  a fact  that  seemed  to  have  slipped  his  mind 
and  did  brighten  him  up  vastly. 

“ Faith,  ’tis  a rale  Godsend,  Shane,  an’  I’ll  plan  to 
have  a good  supply  of  both  sent  up  Monday,  especially 
of  the  wine  and  rum.” 

As  we  came  aft  near  the  companionway,  Dorothy,  to 
whom  I had  turned  over  Jack’s  cabin,  obedient  to  his 
orders  ere  he  had  gone  ashore,  came  up,  all  smiles, 
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with  both  her  little  white  hands  stretched  out  to  greet 
him. 

“ Faith,  I’d  be  for  envyin’  Jere  his  wife,”  said  Jack 
as  he  greeted  them,  “ were  he  not  so  good  and  brave 
a man,  Dorothy.” 

Her  sparkling  eyes  fell  to  the  deck  at  this,  and  save 
Macha  herself,  I had  never  seen  anyone  look  so  beauti- 
ful, with  the  long  silken  lashes  slightly  curled  up  from 
the  glowing  cheek. 

Jere,  she  said,  had  told  her  about  Peggy  Mullin’s 
Beefsteak  House  as  being  a suitable  place  for  them 
to  abide  till  such  time  as  it  was  known  how  long  he 
would  be  on  shore.  ’Twas  scarcely  worth  while  for 
them  to  start  housekeeping  for  a few  weeks,  and  she 
would,  of  course,  go  right  back  to  her  mother’s  in  any 
case  soon  as  Jere  went  to  sea.  Jack  reminded  her 
that  Macha  counted  upon  having  her  live  with  her  at 
least  till  Jere  went  away.  Peggy  Mullin’s  was,  how- 
ever, a decent  place.  Royal  Governors  had  frequently 
banqueted  there. 

“ Ah,  but  Captain  dear,  we’re  not  fit  company 
for  — ” 

“ Best  let  them  be  the  judges  of  that,  my  girl,”  cor- 
rected J ack,  “ ye  must  come  up  this  evenin’  soon  as 
Jere’s  day’s  work’s  done  — now,  if  ye  can  l’ave  him 
that  long.” 

She  thanked  him  lavishly,  but  would  wait  for  her 
husband’s  company  if  that  would  be  pleasing  to  him. 
Yes,  that  would  be  all  right,  but  they’d  best  come  early. 
Rooms  were  all  ready  for  them  and  the  women  needed 
her  in  rigging  up  for  the  banquet. 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said  Dorothy,  when  he  had 
gone,  “ if  only  all  men  were  like  him,  there  would  be 
few  poor  heart-broken  women  in  the  world.” 

“ Troth  there  would  — an’  many  more  broken  vil- 
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lain  men’s  heads,  Dorothy,”  I retorted,  whereat  she 
ran  down  the  companion  stairs,  choking  with  suppressed 
laughter. 

I gave  the  whole  of  the  starboard  watch  liberty  that 
evening  and  in  the  pleasant  twilight,  strolled  alone  up 
Front  to  Chestnut  and  out  toward  Macha’s.  I was 
pained  at  the  sight  of  the  ravages  of  war  on  every 
hand  as  I went,  yet  it  was  scarcely  as  bad  as  I had 
feared.  I had  resolved  firmly  not  to  go  near  Nixon’s 
that  evening,  but  by  what  process  of  mental  jugglery 
I contrived  to  cheat  myself  into  forgetfulness  of  that 
promise  is  a mystery  to  me  to  this  day.  I halted  a 
moment  at  the  entrance  to  the  park,  however,  and  asked 
myself  if  going  up  to  the  house  now  would  not  be  a 
revelation  of  a palpable  weakness  which,  of  all  living 
beings,  Macha  was  the  last  that  I would  have  know. 
But  during  the  farther  evasive  trick  of  my  will  to  be 
firm  and  honest  with  my  understanding,  I was  drawn 
on  up  the  avenue  by  the  same  power  that  has  made 
and  unmade  men  and  nations  from  Adam’s  time  till 
now. 

I was  not  looking  to  see  anyone  out  at  that  hour 
as  I came  up  briskly,  whistling  “ The  Sailor’s  Re- 
turn,” to  help  keep  my  heart  still,  when  I got  sight 
of  Macha  walking  slowly  down  the  west  avenue  by  her- 
self. She  presently  heard  my  whistle,  halted,  and 
with  head  up,  looked  all  around  her  as  if  to  see  who 
was  coming.  But  I was  hidden  by  the  trees  and  I 
turned  to  head  her  off,  should  she  go  on  in  the  direc- 
tion she  was  walking  when  I first  saw  her.  The  even- 
ing was  quite  warm.  She  had  nothing  about  her 
shoulders,  down  which  her  hair  hung  loose,  and  she 
was  bareheaded.  Ah,  how  I regretted  that  I was  not 
an  artist  as  she  stood  there  looking.  I hastened  my 
steps,  and  hearing  the  sound,  she  looked  apprehen- 
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sively  my  way,  when,  catching  sight  of  me,  she  bright- 
ened up,  saying,  “ Ah,  Shane,  ’tis  you.  I didn’t  look 
to  see  you  up  here  to-night.” 

“ No,  faith,  Macha  dear,  nor  did  I look  to  see  my- 
self,” taking  her  hand  as  I came  close,  “but  plan  an’ 
determine  as  a man  will,  ’tis  woman  that  rules  his 
action  mostly.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee,  Shane,  you’ve  worn  that  notion 
threadbare.” 

I moved  on  toward  what  had  been  a favorite  seat 
of  hers  a little  way  down  under  a great  elm.  “ Such 
truisms  never  wear  out,  Macha.  I hope  ye  found  yer 
home  no  worse  than  ye  feared?  ” 

“ Bad  enough,  Shane,”  she  said  sadly,  as  we  sat 
down,  “ my  spinet  is  knocked  hopelessly  out  of  time 
and  half  my  harp  strings  broken.” 

“ It  might  be  worse.  ’Tis  almost  a wonder  they  did 
not  take  them  with  the  rest.” 

“ What  could  be  worse  than  that  egotistical,  selfish, 
libidinous,  conceited  fellow,  wearing  the  King’s  uni- 
form of  a naval  captain,  insulting  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  in  her  dead  father’s  house,  Shane,  even 
while  he  was  her  guest?  Coming  home  and  finding 
such  ruin  wherever  I turn  has  brought  it  all  back 
fresher  than  ever.” 

I assured  her  that  I knew  of  nothing  in  all  the  record 
of  man’s  infamous  acts  that  was  any  worse,  and  I was 
quite  sure  that  the  fellow  had  received  condign  punish- 
ment on  the  spot.  But  he  would  not  get  off  with  that 
if  God  spared  me  to  meet  him  face  to  face  anywhere 
or  time  when  both  our  arms  were  free. 

“ You’ll  meet  him  before  the  war’s  over  yet,  Shane,” 
she  said,  wiping  her  eyes  laughingly,  and  actually 
kissing  me,  in  the  delirium  of  her  joy,  “ but  come  up 
to  the  house;  John  will  be  home  presently  and  Jack 
and  Sarah  will  be  getting  lonesome.  I half  expected 
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you’d  be  along  when  you  came,  for  all  your  rash  prom- 
ises and  resolutions.  Don’t  wonder  to  see  Jack  and 
Sarah  already  grown  fondling  as  a pair  of  doves.” 

44  Ye  must  know  that  I’m  no  longer  master  of  myself, 
Macha,  when  it  comes  to  keepin’  away  from  yer  pres- 
ence long  as  ’tis  possible  for  me  to  come  where  ye  are.” 
44  ’Twould  be  grievous  for  me  to  think  ’twere  any 
different  with  thee  in  that,  Shane.” 

Then  she  told  me  about  Sarah  Austin  and  Jack’s 
being  as  thick  as  any  engaged  couple.  She  looked  for 
them  up  to  spend  the  evening  and  she  would  be  mis- 
taken if  ’twere  not  a match  between  them  if  Jack  re- 
mained in  port  any  length  of  time.  We  were  loitering 
along  the  avenue  toward  the  house  when  her  brother 
rode  up  on  horseback  and  dismounted  to  greet  me. 
Throwing  his  bridle  to  the  negro  hostler  who  had  been 
watching  for  him,  John  accompanied  us  into  the  house. 
Jack  and  Miss  Austin  came  shortly  afterwards. 
Nearly  all  the  talk  of  the  evening  was  about  the  ban- 
quet. On  my  way  on  board,  toward  midnight,  I 
dropped  in  at  Peggy  Mullin’s  as  much  to  get  the  news 
as  for  a hot  steak  and  beaker  of  punch.  The  secret 
she  had  for  me  was  that  Captain  Vashon  was  bent 
on  my  ruin  sooner  or  later.  She  had,  in  fact,  heard 
him  say  so  one  night  to  a lot  of  other  naval  captains 
when  he  was  a bit  in  his  cups.  He  had  set  every  cap- 
tain in  Lord  Howe’s  fleet  against  Jack  and  me. 

44  Troth,  they’ve  all  been  that  from  the  first,  Mistress 
Peggy,”  I retorted. 

44  That  they  have,  sir,  but  bi  me  conscience,  Cap- 
tain Jack’s  been  a match  for  ’em  all.  Not  in  any  secret 
malicious  way,  sir.” 

I thanked  her  for  her  well-meant  warning  and 
started  on  board.  Peggy  was  and  had  been  Whig 
or  Tory  as  suited  her  business  best.  By  being  Tory 
during  the  enemy’s  occupancy  of  the  city,  she  had 
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reaped  a rich  harvest,  while  the  coffee  houses  formerly 
kept  by  Whigs  were  closed.  Now  she  was  doing  a 
thriving  trade  with  the  Whigs  as  a staunch  Whig,  since 
the  King’s  men  had  gone. 

Next  day,  on  Jack’s  advice,  I went  up  Chestnut 
Street  to  buy  me  a peruke  for  the  banquet.  They 
were  all  the  fashion  and  I would  look  a fright  among 
such  a company  without  one.  Ten  thousand  dollars  in 
good  continental  money  seemed  a high  price  to  pay 
for  such  sham  head  of  hair,  prettily  enough  curled  on 
the  top  and  sides  and  caught  into  a cue  and  tied  with 
a bow  of  scarlet  ribbon  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  On 
the  periwiger’s  advice,  I wore  it  down  aboard  so  as  to 
get  used  to  the  thing  that  made  me  feel  cheap  and 
counterfeit.  The  ragged  urchins  that  I met  pn  the 
way  stared  at  me  knowingly,  and  when  I came  aboard, 
Jere,  Cans  and  the  rest  eyed  me  as  they  had  never 
done  before.  Luke’s  flaming  iron  crown  could  have 
been  little  more  painful  to  him  than  was  this  thing  to 
me  at  first.  So  I kept  it  on  till  I turned  in  that  night 
and  wore  it  all  next  day. 

I was  at  Nixon’s  by  sunset  to  escort  Macha  to  the 
banquet,  where  I found  Jack  and  Miss  Austin  and  we 
all  four  rode  down  in  Macha’s  carriage,  John  having 
been  at  the  tavern  all  the  afternoon  overseeing  the  ar- 
rangements. One  of  the  first  of  the  officers  that  we 
met  on  coming  into  the  spacious  dining  hall  was  Colonel 
Nixon,  who  took  us  at  once  into  the  parlor  and  pre- 
sented us  to  General  Arnold  and  Miss  Shippen,  “ the 
reigning  belle  of  the  city  and  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  America.”  Macha  was  more  tactful  in  concealing 
her  dislike  of  this  fascinating  girl,  whom  she  believed 
to  be  still  as  much  royalist  as  when  she  was  entertain- 
ing the  King’s  officers  at  her  royalist  father’s  fine  man- 
sion, than  I had  hoped,  when  they  clasped  hands  and 
their  eyes  met.  Yet  there  was  still  a fine  open  candor 
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in  Macha’s  look  that  the  more  brilliant  glance  of 
Peggy’s  radiant  eyes  lacked  and  Macha  in  homespun 
was  to  me  more  beautiful  than  Peggy  in  silks  and 
diamonds. 

“ ’Tis  an  honor  to  our  infant  navy,  having  such  men 
as  yourself  and  Captain  Barry,”  complimented  Miss 
Shippen,  reaching  me  the  tips  of  her  jeweled  fingers, 
when  Colonel  Nixon  presented  me. 

“ His  Excellency’s  spoken  to  me  of  both  in  flattering 
terms,”  said  Arnold.  “ Miss  Nixon,  the  patriot  army’s 
under  incalculable  debt  to  you.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  Daughters  of  Liberty  our  soldiers  would  have  per- 
ished in  the  camps ; liberty  would  have  been  an  empty 
dream.” 

Peggy  Shippen  flung  him  a disfavoring  look,  and 
her  skirts  rustled  a bit  with  the  pique  that  his  praise  of 
Macha  gave  her. 

“We  look,  for  no  praise  or  other  reward  of  men, 
General,  for  having  done  our  simple  duty,”  returned 
Macha,  with  a slight  pressure  of  my  arm  that  held  hers ; 
“ it  is  rather  the  one  glory  of  ours  that  we  are  privi- 
leged to  do  our  simple  duty  for  right’s  sake  unobtru- 
sively and  mostly  unseen  of  men.  Still,  this  high 
compliment  paid  us  by  your  officers  is  none  the  less 
esteemed,  coming  as  it  does  from  men  who  bear  the 
scars  and  disfigurations  of  having  offered  up  their  lives 
on  the  altars  of  liberty.” 

Knowing  that  Peggy’s  half  jealous  eyes  were  upon 
her  as  she  spoke,  Macha’s  feelings  had  wrought  her 
up  into  a fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  she  grew  elo- 
quent in  spite  of  herself. 

“ Miss  Nixon’s  sentiments  are  admirable,”  lisped 
Peggy,  mincingly,  “ yet  we  owe  something  to  our- 
selves,” (glancing  at  Macha’s  homespun  garb  and  then 
at  her  own  silks  and  diamonds)  “ as  well  as  to  others.” 

Arnold  forestalled  Macha’s  retort  by  replying  softly, 
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“ Such  things  are  all  matters  of  individual  taste  and 
feeling,  Miss  Shippen,”  whereupon  Colonel  Nixon  led 
us  away  to  present  us  to  others  of  the  party. 

“ The  vain,  haughty  butterfly,  Shane,”  whispered 
Macha,  “ I hope  and  pray  that  nothing  worse  than  her 
own  humiliation  will  come  of  her  pride  and  deceit.” 

“ Divil  a much  better  is  Arnold,  Macha.” 

“ He’s  a brave,  skillful  general,  Shane,  as  his  wounds 
and  achievement  show.” 

“ The  fascinations  of  such  women  have  made  traitors 
and  cowards  of  better  men,  Macha.” 

She  bid  me  drop  it  at  that,  as  we  came  up  to  a 
group  of  her  lady  friends  chatting  with  some  officers. 
Jack  and  Miss  Austin  had  drifted  to  another  part  of 
the  room.  The  company  was  now  filing  out  into  the 
spacious  banquet  hall,  where  Colonel  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Hopkinson  were  officiating  in  seating  the  guests.  Ar- 
nold looked  a picturesque  figure  as  he  limped  out,  lean- 
ing for  support  on  Peggy  Shippen’s  shoulder,  and 
they  of  course  were  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
It  was  a graceful  act  of  Mr.  Hopkinson  seating  Jack 
and  his  petite  girl  next  Arnold,  and  Macha  beside  Miss 
Shippen. 

For  all  his  rather  lofty  mien,  Arnold  did  the  honors 
of  the  festival  in  pleasant  fashion  enough  and  was 
prettily  aided  by  Miss  Shippen.  In  his  table  discourse 
he  paid  some  handsome  compliments  to  those  to  whom 
it  was  given  and  when,  over  the  hot  punch,  it  came  to 
speaking  for  the  patriot  army  officers,  he  spoke  simply 
and  eloquently.  But  somehow  his  words  lacked  the 
heart  that  the  occasion  demanded.  John  Nixon’s 
fewer  words  were  far  more  to  the  purpose,  nor  did 
Jack’s  pleasantries  lack  any  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  occasion.  The  ladies  were,  of  course,  becomingly 
modest  in  both  word  and  manner  and  all  went  happily 
over  the  viands,  which  were  more  hospitably  good  than 
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anyone  could  have  hoped  so  soon  after  the  evacuation 
of  a sacking  army.  Nor  did  the  ladies  retire  when, 
after  nearly  two  hours*  feasting,  the  edibles  were  taken 
away  and  wine,  cigars  and  toasts  were  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Hopkinson,  being  toastmaster,  gave  for  first 
toast,  “ The  Daughters  of  Liberty,  who  had  sacrificed 
all  worldly  comforts  on  the  altar  of  freedom  — whose 
beauty  and  virtue  shone  together  in  homespun  brighter 
than  those  of  princesses  in  brocade.55 

We  were  most  of  us  by  this  time  pretty  merry  with 
an  abundance  of  hot  punch,  so  when  Arnold  began  to 
respond  to  the  toast,  sitting,  we  could  without  prej- 
udice ascribe  it  to  his  wounds  that  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  stand. 

“ Didst  see  how  Peggy  shot  her  furtive  glance  at 
Mr.  Hopkinson  at  mention  ‘ of  homespun,  Shane? 55 
whispered  Macha. 

“ Ay,  dear,  but  we  must  not  heed  such  pique.55 

“ Nor  should  she  give  herself  such  haughty  airs, 
Shane.55 

We  had  thus  lost  Arnold’s  first  words.  He  was  quite 
lavish  in  his  praise  of  the  patriotism  and  self-denial 
of  the  Daughters,  as  he  went  on,  though  he  was  a bit 
over  wordy  and  there  was  scarcely  any  epigrammatic 
point  in  it.  Almost  all  of  the  officers  applauded  his 
eulogy  overmuch,  which  I was  alarmed  to  see  suited 
Jack  no  better  than  it  did  Miss  Shippen,  but  the  gen- 
eral was  too  deep  in  the  inspirations  of  his  theme  to 
note  the  mere  expressions  of  faces.  Macha,  seeing  the 
storm  brewing  in  Jack’s  eyes,  ere  the  last  word  was 
well  out  of  Arnold’s  mouth,  stood  up  and  invited  the 
ladies  out  to  the  parlors,  and  go  they  did,  with  quite 
lively  step,  ere  Jack,  who  stood  up  to  respond  to  the 
toast  of  “ Our  Infant  Navy,55  had  opened  his  mouth. 

“ Now  that  our  stars  have  been  driven  from  our  sky 
by  some  luckless  manes,  gentlemen,”  began  Jack,  when 
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the  parlor  doors  hacf  been  shut,  “ ’twould  be  as  un- 
rasonable  for  you  to  expect  as  ’twould  be  vain  for  me 
to  attempt  to  say  the  right  and  plasm*  word.  Ye  all 
know,  gentlemen,  that  by  right,  when  the  stars  of 
heaven  are  all  hidden  behind  black  clouds  and  there  is 
no  moon,  the  earth  is  veiled  in  utter  darkness.  An* 
so  it  is  with  me  now.  There  is  no  ray  of  moon  or 
star  to  light  my  mental  gloom  an*  I dare  guess  yer  all 
no  less  inly  obscured.**  He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  O’Briens  at  Machias  Bay,  and  of  those  of 
Manly,  Hopkins  and  Jones,  but  never  a word  about  his 
own. 

“ Captain  Barry’s  far  too  modest,  gentlemen,”  com- 
mented Arnold,  ironically,  ere  giving  the  next  toast; 
“ we  had  hoped  to  hear  a word  of  himself  and  his  own 
masterful  harassing  of  the  enemy  in  such  daring  ways.” 

“ ’Twere  too  common  folly  to  commit  in  such  pres- 
ence, sir,”  retorted  Jack,  “we  are  met  to  honor  the 
ladies,  I take  it.” 

“ Captain  Barry  may  have  forgotten  that  he’s  now 
only  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,”  returned  Arnold. 

“ For  which  good  rason  I am  all  the  more  for  hon- 
orin’ those  we’ve  met  to  honor,  sir  — if  so  be  that  we’re 
all  what  ye  say.” 

The  few  of  Jack’s  friends  present,  seeing  his  dislike 
of  Arnold  getting  the  best  of  him,  now  made  futile 
signs  for  him  to  desist.  Arnold’s  hot  temper,  too,  was 
up  and  his  face  was  scarlet  with  passion.  “ ’Tis  to  be 
hoped  that  Captain  Barry  will  fling  no  more  taunts 
or  sinister  reflections  at  the  company,”  returned  Ar- 
nold crossly ; “ ’twould  be  more  honorable  to  be  more 
explicit,  if  he  must  be  captious.” 

“ As  for  that,  sir,”  retorted  J ack  stormily,  “ the  man 
that  questions  my  honor  openly  must  answer  for  it  as 
a gentleman,  if  he  be  one ! ” 

Colonel  Nixon,  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  several  other 
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friends  of  both,  thereupon  interposed  with  conciliatory 
words,  but  Arnold  seemed  bent  upon  forcing  a crisis, 
and  had  begun  a still  more  passionate  retort  when  the 
women,  alarmed  by  the  angry  voices,  hurried  in  as 
peace-makers.  Their  presence  was,  of  course,  like  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters.  Nor  had  it  occurred  to  any 
of  us  that  it  was  past  midnight  till  Peggy  Shippen  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  Arnold  and  the  company  at  once 
began  to  separate  and  start  homeward. 
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JACK  MARRIES  IN  HASTE 

Little  or  nothing  was  done  by  the  Daughters  of  Lib- 
erty in  Philadelphia  during  the  occupancy  of  the  city 
by  the  King’s  army  and  fleet,  by  reason  of  which  the 
continental  troops  were  now  more  destitute  of  clothing 
than  they  had  been  since  the  war  begun.  So  ere 
Macha,  with  the  help  of  Miss  Austin  and  Dorothy,  had 
the  Nixon  home  in  half  living  shape,  she  again  betook 
herself  to  patching  up  raiment  for  the  soldiers.  Into 
this  work  she  once  more  threw  her  whole  heart  and 
endeavor,  and  by  the  end  of  a week,  the  Daughters 
of  Liberty  were  again  reestablished  at  their  old  head- 
quarters. But  so  pinched  were  they  for  material  of 
any  sort  to  work  up  into  piebald  garments  that  they 
were  at  their  wits’  ends  for  recourse  out  of  such  diffi- 
culty. The  Whigs’  former  year’s  abstinence  from  mut- 
ton had  stocked  the  outlying  country  well  with  sheep, 
and  they  had  at  first  great  hope  of  a plentiful  wool 
clip.  But  so  bare  had  the  armies  of  friend  and  foe 
now  stripped  farm  and  common  of  such  sheep  that 
there  was  next  to  no  hope  from  that  source. 

Most  of  the  Whig  women  having  more  than  one 
shift  or  farthingale  left,  turned  them  over  to  the 
Daughters  to  be  made  up  into  shirt  or  trousers  for 
the  soldiers.  Jack  ordered  me  to  send  them  up  all  the 
light  hemp  duck  aboard  the  Neptune  and  all  her 
light  sails,  which  was  a great  help,  she  having  had 
quite  a supply  on  board  for  the  King’s  fleet,  so  by 
means  of  such  sacrificial  aid  of  one  sort  and  another, 
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the  women  were  shortly  sending  out  whole  wagon  trains 
of  clothing  to  American  encampments  far  and  near. 

The  flying  rumors  of  further  trouble  between  Arnold 
and  Jack  were  fortunately  dispelled  by  the  return  of 
congress  to  the  city.  Arnold  was  thenceforth  so  en- 
grossed in  more  important  affairs  that  his  point  of 
honor  with  Jack  was  forgotten.  The  London  Coffee 
House  having  been  looted  by  the  enemy  on  account  of 
the  Whig  leanings  of  its  proprietor,  and  had  not  yet 
been  opened,  the  City  Tavern  and  Peggy  Mullin’s  were 
now  the  chief  resorts  of  congressmen  and  continental 
officers.  At  Peggy’s  of  an  evening,  when  Macha  was 
not  to  be  seen,  I again  hobnobbed  with  Sam  and  John 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Carroll,  Charley  Thomson  and  the 
rest.  The  naval  board,  too,  was  back  in  its  old 
quarters.  They  presently  ordered  the  Neptune  sold, 
instructing  Jack  to  hold  his  crew  in  readiness  for 
active  service  at  an  hour’s  notice.  On  Jack’s  advice, 
she  was  sold  on  condition  that  his  crew  might  remain 
on  board  her  at  daily  drill  till  they  could  be  transferred 
straight  aboard  their  next  ship.  Jack’s  little  tangle 
with  the  hon’ble  congress  and  the  naval  board  had 
raised  him  cubits  in  the  estimation  of  both.  They  now 
sought  and  acted  on  his  advice  in  technical  matters  that 
they  had  hitherto  acted  upon  without  the  aid  of  nautical 
skill. 

Macha  denied  seeing  any  meaning  in  Jack’s  increased 
and,  to  me,  manifestly  ardent  attention  to  Miss  Austin. 
I was  myself  a bit  loth  to  be  convinced  that  he  had 
yet  any  strong  connubial  notions  in  his  head,  but  there 
was  no  gainsaying  the  palpable  evidence  of  their  looks 
and  actions  when  we  saw  them  together,  sly  as  they  were 
about  concealing  their  changed  relations.  They  had 
been  old  friends  of  course,  and  she  had  been  a close 
friend  of  Jack’s  deceased  wife  as  she  was  Macha’s. 
But  somehow  no  one  seemed  to  take  them  seriously  in 
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the  marriage  connection.  Miss  Austin  was  a comely, 
well-bred  girl,  round  and  plump,  and  there  was  a sort 
of  Spanish  fascination  in  the  look  of  her  black  eyes, 
but  she  was  a bit  short,  to  my  notion,  for  a man  of 
Jack’s  ideas  of  women.  Still  he  knew  best,  and  if  she 
had  such  power  over  him  as  their  ways  indicated  of 
late,  what  right  had  I or  others  to  talk?  Besides,  his 
growing  attention  to  her  had  relieved  my  mind  of  the 
torturing  apprehensions  of  his  wooing  Macha,  who  still 
persisted  in  the  belief  that  Jack  had  no  notion  of  marry- 
ing. But  when,  a day  or  two  later,  she  learned  that 
Jack  had  been  petitioning  Washington  for  the  exchange 
of  Miss  Austin’s  Tory  brother,  William,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  she  began  to  think  there  was  something 
more  than  friendship  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  Count  d’Estaing,  off  New  York,  come  to  aid 
the  continental  cause,  created  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
among  the  patriots.  The  Frenchman’s  purpose  was  to 
capture  Admiral  Howe’s  entire  fleet  in  the  harbor. 
Jack  was  for  putting  to  sea  in  the  Neptune.  It  was 
a shame,  he  said,  to  lay  idly  in  port  and  let  French- 
men carry  off  all  the  honors  of  the  war.  But  Mr. 
Hopkinson  wisely  talked  him  out  of  such  foolhardiness, 
with  the  promise  that  the  naval  board  would  shortly 
have  a frigate  for  him,  and  it  could  not  afford  to  risk 
our  lives  in  any  such  rash  way.  Washington  was  en- 
camped at  White  Plains,  watching  Clinton  in  New 
York,  and  would  be  sure  to  come  up  and  capture  the 
whole  British  army  the  moment  d’Estaing.  had  taken 
the  fleet.  Then  word  came  that  the  pilots  told  d’Es- 
taing that  there  was  not  sufficient  water  for  his  eighty 
and  ninety  gun  ships  of  the  line  to  cross  the  bar,  and  the 
attack  upon  Howe’s  fleet  inside  was  abandoned.  Jack 
was  a bit  pacified,  though  it  was  a bad  set  back  to  the 
continental  cause.  He  was  now  more  prone  to  raillery 
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than  ever  at  my  failure  to  gain  Macha’s  consent  to  our 
early  marriage,  thus  renewing  efforts  that  were  failures. 
Still  I clung,  like  the  drowning  man  to  the  straw,  to 
the  forlorn  hope  that  the  unexpected  might  happen,  and 
left  no  stone  unturned. 

“ If  what  comes  of  this  Arnold-Shippen  hasty  mar- 
riage does  not  justify  my  course  within  a year,  Shane, 
you  shall  have  your  way.”  I did  not  rightly  under- 
stand the  deep  meaning  of  her  suggestive  look. 
“ Why,  I hear  from  pretty  reliable  sources  that  the 
proud  baggage  was  quite  as  thick  with  Major  Andre 
all  the  time  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  city.  But  hast 
not  heard  that  Jack’s  been  appointed  to  the  Raleigh 
thirty-two  gun  frigate?  ” 

“ Why,  no,  Macha,  yer  jokin’.”  x 

" ’Tis  quite  true,  Shane.  J ohn  brought  the  word 
from  the  naval  board.  You’ll  hear  it  from  Jack’s  own 
lips  when  we  go  in,  as  he’ll  be  home  by  that  time.” 

I was  so  overcome  with  joy  at  this  last  news  that 
I was  for  some  moments  unable  to  speak,  but  I told  her 
that  the  Raleigh,  I thought,  was  at  sea  somewhere 
on  the  British  coast.  She  had  just  arrived  in  Boston, 
she  said,  and,  as  she  remembered  John  to  have  said,  in 
an  engagement  between  the  Raleigh,  the  Alfred  and 
a couple  of  British  frigates,  Captain  Thompson  of 
the  Raleigh  deserted  the  Alfred,  leaving  her  to  be 
captured  by  the  enemy.  For  this  congress  had  or- 
dered him  superseded  by  Captain  Barry.  Her  story 
sounded  true  enough,  and  I was  eager  to  return  to  the 
house  and  hear  it  more  in  detail  from  Jack. 

“ How  fare  ye,  Shane?  ” saluted  Jack  pleasantly,  as 
we  came  in.  “ Macha  looks  far  too  charmin’  to-night 
for  yer  p’ace  of  mind,  God  forgive  her  — ” 

“ Dost  not  see  thy  own  poor  girl  rueful  enough, 
Jack,  without  making  sport  of  another?  ” bantered 
Macha. 

24 
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“We  had  best  be  as  cordial  as  we  may  and  make  the 
most  of  our  friends  while  we  have  them,  Macha,”  in- 
terjected her  brother,  “their  time  is  getting  pretty’ 
short.” 

“ As  a matter  of  course,  brother,  but  their  going 
seems  to  be  no  trouble  to  themselves,  if  one  may  judge 
by  their  looks.” 

“ Mercy  on  us ! ” sighed  Miss  Austin,  “ to  think  of 
men’s  rejoicing  over  the  opportunity  of  shooting  one 
another  down  is  dreadful ! ” 

Jack  stated  that  Mr.  Hopkinson  had  advised  him 
to  get  ready  to  start  for  Boston  as  early  as  we  could. 
The  ship  was  to  be  refitted,  and  the  sooner  we  reached 
there,  the  better.  Our  present  crew  would  all  be  needed 
aboard  the  frigate.  There  might  be  some  delay  and 
difficulty  in  transporting  them  so  far  overland  and 
with  such  a fleet  of  the  enemy’s  navy  scattered  along 
the  coast.  There  was  quite  as  much  of  both  likely 
to  be  met  via  sailing  packet.  It  was  too  bad  that  the 
Neptune  had  been  sold.  Being  of  English  build 
and  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  flying  at  her  peak, 
we  could  sail  right  through  Howe’s  fleet  without  sus- 
picion of  the  character  of  our  crew.  Captain  Nixon 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Neptune  was  the 
only  legitimate  means  of  transportation  for  us  at  that 
season.  To  say  nothing  of  delays  and  dangers  of  the 
overland  route,  it  would  be  a hot,  uncomfortable  and 
fatiguing  march.  He  could  arrange  with  Mr.  Cope, 
the  purchaser  of  the  vessel,  for  the  naval  board’s  hold- 
ing her  a couple  of  months  longer,  at  a trifling  cost, 
as  he  had  no  present  use  for  her.  He  had  bought  her 
for  the  West  India  trade,  and  would  not,  of  course, 
send  her  out  loaded  till  the  enemy’s  fleet  had  been  in 
part  at  least  called  off  the  southern  coast. 

The  incoming  of  Charley  Thomson  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  other  topics.  Charley’s  presence  was 
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always  a light  in  any  darkness,  and  there  was  an  up- 
lifting and  brightening  stimulus  radiating  from  his  face 
that  bore  immediate  fruit.  We  had  all  met  him  before 
since  his  late  return  to  the  city.  Congress  had  been 
in  session  that  day  and  we  were  all  eager  to  hear  what 
it  had  done.  The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  reported  that  Arnold  was  favoring  the 
Tories,  those  who  aided  and  abetted  the  enemy  while 
they  held  the  city.  He  was  not  carrying  out  the  con- 
fiscation law  against  them  as  he  should.  His  luxurious 
and  extravagant  habits  of  living  were,  at  such  a time, 
when  the  best  in  the  land  were  wearing  homespun,  of- 
fensive to  the  simplicity  round  about  him.  He  had 
locked  horns  with  the  state  government  as  well  as  with 
congress.  He  was  charged  with  showing  more  and 
more  favor  to  the  Tories  every  day. 

44  That  comes  as  a matter  of  course,  Charley,”  said 
Macha  tentatively,  44  of  his  increasing  infatuation  with 
Miss  Shippen.” 

44  Divil  a doubt  of  it,  Macha,”  retorted  Thomson 
laughingly,  44  ’twould  be  a miracle  to  see  such  a man 
going  to  ruin  without  a woman  leading  him.” 

Thomson  had  more  to  tell  us  about  congress,  Arnold, 
Miss  Shippen  and  Washington.  He  predicted  that 
there  would  be  no  end  of  trouble  forthcoming.  Wash- 
ington regarded  Arnold  as  an  intrepid,  skillful  general, 
and  believed  that  congress  had  done  him  great  injustice 
in  44  promoting  smaller  men  over  his  head.”  Nor 
would  it  be  possible,  at  the  distance  they  were  apart, 
for  His  Excellency  to  learn  enough  of  Arnold’s  real 
character  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  country  or  himself 
to  profit  by  such  knowledge.  Such  a man,  holding  the 
position  he  did,  was  a worse  menace  to  liberty  than 
an  army  of  five  thousand  Hessians  or  British  in  the 
field. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  little  probability  that  the 
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enemy  would  be  able  to  make  another  attack  upon  Phil- 
adelphia, for  which  reason  Arnold  would  not  be  enabled 
to  do  so  great  mischief.  The  Old  Fox  would  keep  Clin- 
ton and  Cornwallis  on  the  defensive  henceforth. 

We  separated  with  the  understanding  that  I would 
start  in  the  morning  bending  sails  and  otherwise 
getting  the  Neptune  ready  for  sea. 

Jack  did  not  come  aboard  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  next  day,  to  find  the  schooner  all  ready  to  start. 
“ Faith,  ye’ve  made  lively  work  of  it,  Shane,”  he  com- 
plimented, standing  by  me  on  the  quarter  deck,  head 
thrown  back,  glancing  critically  fore  and  aft  and  aloft. 

“ The  lads  did  work  like  beavers,  sir,”  I returned,  so 
as  to  have  him  give  the  credit  where  it  was  due,  “ they’re 
as  tired  of  this  inland  inactivity  as  I am  myself,  and 
long  fur  a full  breath  of  open  sea  wind  to  put  a bit  of 
new  life  in  ’em,  sir.” 

“ For  which  rayson  I’d  be  for  bein’  off  early  in  the 
mornin’,  Shane,”  he  replied,  in  such  a womanish  soft- 
ness of  voice  and  with  an  effeminate  look  in  his  face 
as  almost  frightened  me,  “ but  I’ve  arranged  ta  be 
married  to-morrow,  Shane,  an’  we’ll  postpone  sailin’ 
till  next  day.” 

I stood  as  one  struck  dumb  by  some  elemental  shock, 
staring  him  in  the  face  to  try  and  determine  what  had 
befallen  him. 

“ ’Tis  a surprise  to  ye  of  course,  Shane,”  he  ex- 
plained, coming  out  of  his  tender  mood,  “ but  ye  know 
there’s  stormy  times  ahead,  an’  with  our  whole  coast 
line  picketed  with  King’s  ships,  a man  bent  on  not  bein’ 
captured  alive,  an’  puttin’  to  say  amongst  them  has 
no  lase  of  life  — for  which  rason  I’m  to  be  married 
to-day,  Shane.” 

“ The  most  sensible  thing  ye  could  do,  Jack,”  I re- 
plied soon  as  I had  breath,  “ even  if  ’tis  a bit  sudden 
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to  yer  friends.  Macha’ll  be  taken  hard  aback  though, 
an’  her  brother  an5  Charley  Thomson’ll — ” 

“ Have  their  say  of  course,  Shane,”  walking  aft  with 
measured  stride  and  bowed  head,  “ but  we  sailor  men 
who  lose  most  of  the  real  joys  of  life  by  bein’  out  of 
reach  of  ’em  must  not  permit  the  talk  or  notions  of 
others  to  deprive  us  of  them  for  the  brief  time  that 
we  are  ashore.  Ye  should  bring  this  truth  more  forci- 
bly home  to  Macha’s  mind,  Shane.” 

“ As  well  try  to  drain  the  Delaware  with  a taspoon, 
Jack,”  I retorted,  half  crossly,  dropping  down  on  the 
stern  transom,  while  he  stood  leaning  against  the  taff- 
rail.  “ Ye  might  know  that  yerself  well  as  I.” 

“ I can’t  understand.  I never  found  women  so 
selfishly  bent  upon  followin’  their  own  notions  on  such 
matters.  Once  a true  woman’s  in  love  with  a good  man, 
whom  she  is  convinced  loves  her  sincerely,  and  he  is 
rightly  the  stronger  character,  she  is  in  a measure  con- 
trolled by  him.  It  is  a natural  outcome  of  her  con- 
fiding nature  to  be  so  controlled.” 

“ Faith,  ye  talk  wisely  an’  well,  Jack  — like  a man 
of  experience  — but  ye  have  manifestly  not  tried  yer 
stronger  character  upon  such  a girl  as  Macha.” 

“ Maybe  not,  Shane,”  with  a too  knowing  look  for 
my  satisfaction,  “ still,  I am  thinkin’  ye  have  somehow 
missed  yer  right  course  in  yer  wooin’,  but  that’s  poor 
Macha’s  loss  well  as  yer  own.” 

In  the  evening  the  Nixons  gave  a wedding  supper. 
Never  had  I seen  Jack  so  near  a match  for  Charley 
Thomson  in  an  encounter  of  their  wits.  I was  for 
going  aboard  toward  midnight,  but  they  all  insisted 
upon  me  spending  the  night.  Still,  but  for  Jack’s  or- 
ders to  remain,  I would  have  gone,  knowing  that  stop- 
ping meant  a sleepless  night  and  a next  day’s  headache. 
Poor  Macha  looked  so  weary  and  really  heartsick 
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when  the  company  were  separating  that  I had  not  the 
heart  to  ask  to  detain  her  for  a secret  word  before 
retiring.  The  appeal  in  her  eyes  was  to  spare  her  such 
pain  for  the  night.  It  was  more  than  her  strength 
could  bear. 
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WE  WITNESS  A GREAT  NAVAX  PAGEANTRY 

I was  a bit  troubled  on  mustering  my  crew  next  morn- 
ing to  find  I was  seven  men  short  and  sent  Jere  up  with 
a message  to  Captain  Barry  informing  him  of  their 
desertion.  But  as  they  were  all  men  who  had  come 
over  to  us  from  the  captured  King’s  transports,  I 
cared  less  about  it,  and  hoped  Jack  would  not  mind 
it  much.  The  flood  tide  slacked  about  half  past  ten. 
Charley  Thomson  and  Captain  Nixon  came  down  with 
Jack,  his  wife  and  Macha  to  see  us  off.  Dorothy  was 
too  ill  with  grief  for  her  husband’s  going  away  to  come 
out.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  later  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son  came  aboard.  He  and  Charley  Thomson  were  the 
best  of  friends.  I had  only  time  to  welcome  them  on 
board  as  they  came,  and  whisper  a sweet  word  to 
Macha.  She  had,  of  course,  nerved  herself  up  for  the 
occasion. 

“ They  shall  see  how  a woman  can  triumph  over  the 
weakness  of  her  own  heart,  Shane,”  her  look  said  to 
me  plainer  than  her  lips  could  have  spoken. 

But  poor  soul,  when  I came  to  help  her  ashore,  she 
was  all  of  a tremble  and  I could  see  the  throbbing  of 
her  bosom,  but  the  wharf  was  crowded  with  people 
and  I could  only  kiss  her  cheek  and  help  the  others 
ashore.  This  done,  and  a hasty  good-by  said  to  each, 
I jumped  aboard.  Our  friends  watched  us  from  the 
wharf  till  we  were  well  out  in  mid  stream,  stretching 
over  the  Jersey  shore,  and  the  whole  crowd  on  the 
wharf  cheered  us  lustily. 
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Meeting  head  winds  all  the  way  down  the  river  and 
bay,  we  were  four  days  and  nights  in  getting  out  past 
the  Delaware  Capes.  But  the  river  and  bay  shores 
were  so  beautiful  in  their  midsummer  vesture  that  Jack, 
his  wife  and  I found  ample  return  for  the  delay  in  ad- 
miring them. 

Jack  knew  the  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts coast,  every  inlet,  bay,  estuary,  headland,  rock  and 
shoal  of  them,  well  as  he  knew  the  way  up  to  Peggy 
Mullin’s  Beefsteak  House.  So  he  hugged  the  coast 
close  in  order  to  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of  the  King’s 
pirates.  A couple  of  hours’  forenoon  drill  was  all  the 
exercise  given  the  crew  on  the  passage.  He  wished  to 
have  them  all  rested  and  in  good  shape  for  refitting  our 
new  ship. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  out  from  the 
capes,  we  saw  off  Point  Judith,  a British  fleet  of 
thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates  and  many 
smaller  vessels.  They  seemed  to  be  lying  by  with  main- 
topsails  to  the  masts,  waiting  for  something.  We  were 
passing  too  far  to  the  eastward  for  them  to  make  out 
our  colors;  yet  Jack  nevertheless  ordered  the  cross  of 
St.  George  to  be  hoisted.  .As  soon  as  we  were  hull 
down  north  of  them,  Jack  hauled  her  in  for  the  Vine- 
yard Sound,  and  a couple  of  hours  later  we  sighted 
another  fleet  on  our  larboard  bow,  standing  out  from 
the  Rhode  Island  shore,  under  full  sail  on  the  starboard 
tack.  The  southerly  breeze  was  brisk  and  when  we 
presently  counted  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frig- 
ates bearing  majestically  down  upon  us,  with  royals 
abroad,  each  ship  listed  well  over  to  her  work  and  roll- 
ing up  a white  ridge  of  foam  before  her  bows,  the  rising 
sun  gilding  the  sea  and  touching  her  spoon  drift  into 
showers  of  mingled  gold,  jasper  and  porphyry,  we  saw 
that  they  were  French.  I could  see  Jack’s  cocked  hat 
lifted  up  with  the  hair  from  his  head  as  he  watched 
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them  through  his  telescope.  His  wife  had  been  a little 
seasick  since  passing  the  capes  and  now  showed  herself 
for  the  first  time  on  deck. 

“ Bid  the  quartermaster  haul  that  down  and  hoist 
our  own  flag,  sir,”  he  ordered  soon  as  he  distinguished 
the  tri-color  of  France  at  the  peak  of  the  leading  ship. 
Then  he  hauled  the  Neptune  full  and  by  and  pres- 
ently tacked  ship,  standing  over  across  the  bow  of  the 
foremost  ship  flying  the  admiral’s  broad  pennant.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  do  to  come  upon  the  admiral’s 
weather,  so  Jack  maneuvered  so  as  to  come  pretty  close 
under  the  flagship’s  lee.  Officers  in  glittering  uni- 
forms hailed  us  in  French  and  with  threatening  motions 
of  hands  and  arms,  signaled  us  to  keep  away. 

Jack  answered  them  in  English,  assuring  them  that 
he  would  keep  clear  and  requested  to  see  the  admiral, 
in  rather  halting  French. 

“ Que  dites  vous?”  came  back  from  the  big  man, 
whom  we  took  to  be  the  captain,  throwing  up  both  his 
hands  and  shoulders. 

Jack  returned  the  same  answer  and  just  then  came 
up  a distinguished  looking  man  in  undress  uniform, 
whom  even  kt  that  distance  we  knew  to  be  the  admiral. 
He  spoke  good  English  and  in  a few  words  Jack  told 
him  of  the  British  fleet  we  had  passed.  While  they 
were  shouting  their  communications  back  and  forth,  an- 
other man  in  lieutenant’s  uniform  came  up  and  stood 
near  the  captain  and  admiral,  the  latter  seeming  to  ad- 
dress the  newcomer  for  a minute  or  more.  Something 
in  this  man’s  presence  struck  me  as  if  I had  met  him 
somewhere  before  and  I leveled  Jack’s  glass  upon  him 
to  see  and  discover  when  and  where.  He  chanced  to 
have  a glass  trained  upon  me  the  same  time,  and  the 
moment  our  eyes  met,*  I said  to  Jack  in  breathless 
wonder,  “ Heavens,  sir,  there’s  Captain  Ryan  of  the 
Hirondille  just  come  up  beside  the  admiral!  ” 
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“ But  I thought  ye  told  me  he  went  down  with  his 
ship?” 

“ So  we  all  thought,  sir,  but  he’s  there,  his  beard  a 
bit  gray,  but  his  eye  as  bright,  face  as  fresh  an’  form 
erect  as  ever,  sir.” 

Ryan  did  not  probably  recognize  me,  as  I was  but  a 
soft,  fresh-featured  slip  of  a lad  when  he  saw  me  last, 
nor  did  he  make  any  signs  of  recognition,  though  I 
looked  him  through  and  through  and  would  have  hailed 
had  Jack  given  me  leave  to  do  so.  While  I was  thus 
filled  with  almost  overwhelming  wonderment  at  seeing 
the  strange  man,  with  whom  my  eventual  seafaring  life 
was  begun  on  the  Wexford  coast,  there  aboard  the 
French  admiral  ship  in  lieutenant’s  uniform,  Jack  had 
kept  up  his  discourse  with  the  admiral,  telling  him 
about  the  number  and  strength  of  Howe’s  fleet. 
D’Estaing  replied  that  he  was  aware  of  every  detail  in 
that  respect  and  came  out  from  Newport  expressly  to 
give  the  British  fleet  battle. 

Jack  asked  leave  to  take  a hand  in  the  fight.  The 
enemy  had  one  more  ship  of  the  line  than  he,  besides 
several  sloops  and  schooners  of  war,  some  of  which 
we  might  be  able  to  hold  in  play.  Jack’s  wife  was 
now  by  his  side  and  grew  deathly  pale  at  his  words. 
She  presently  reminded  him  that  he  was  under  pledge 
to  the  naval  board  not  to  risk  any  engagements  with 
the  enemy  on  that  run.  *D’Estaing  looked  grimly 
about  at  one  and  another  of  his  officers  standing  round 
him,  and  then  down  upon  us  with  a semi-contemptuous 
laugh.  Yes,  he  finally  answered,  we  might  come,  of 
course,  and  do  what  little  we  could  for  our  country,  as 
it  was  our  fight.  But  as  it  was  to  be  a naval  duel 
between  his  and  Howe’s  fleet,  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  for  us  to  keep  out  of  it. 

“ Very  well,  sir,”  returned  Jack,  “ I’ll  just  run  over, 
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as  I’m  in  no  great  hurry,  an’  make  a bit  of  a study 
of  yer  tactics,  if  no  more.” 

The  admiral  waved  his  assent  as  we  swung  out  from 
under  his  lee.  Signals  had  been  meantime  exchanged 
between  the  admiral  and  the  several  ships  of  his  fleet. 
The  British  ships  were  now  nearly  all  hull  up  from 
the  decks  of  the  foremost  Frenchman,  and  the  air  rung 
with  the  sounds  of  pipe  and  bugle  calling  the  crews  to 
quarters.  Jack  ran  out  well  clear  of  the  French  ships 
to  the  southeast.  The  Britishers  had  filled  away,  set 
topgallants  ails  and  spanker  and  then  begun  the  sharp- 
est kind  of  maneuvering  for  the  weather  gauge.  This 
was  continued  for  hour  after  hour  with  the  exchange  of 
an  occasional  broadside  without  any  perceptible  ad- 
vantage being  gained  on  either  side.  First  an  English- 
man tried  his  marksmanship  with  bow  or  stern  chaser, 
then  a Frenchman  tried  his.  Sails  were  punctured  and 
rigging  shot  away,  but  neither  seemed  eager  to  settle 
down  to  an  engagement  without  the  weather  gauge  and 
neither  seemed  able  to  get  and  hold  that.  But  such 
a magnificent  sea  piece  was  never  seen  before,  with 
the  vertical  sun  shining  down  upon  the  crowded  decks, 
the  guns’  crews  bareheaded  and  open  breasted,  with 
sleeves  rolled  up  above  elbows,  the  sinews  of  brawny 
arms  standing  tense  like  the  thews  of  gladiators,  wait- 
ing orders,  the  captains  and  their  lieutenants  at  their 
several  posts,  watching  and  checkmating  the  slightest 
trick  of  the  enemy. 

Shortly  before  noon  the  two  admiral  ships  were 
scarcely  two  miles  apart,  running  up  before  it  with 
square  yards,  their  respective  fleets  close  aboard  as  a 
due  regard  for  safety  would  permit.  Suddenly  Howe 
hauled  out  five  points  to  the  eastward,  and  by  the  time 
his  ship  was  on  her  new  course,  she  was  sweeping  down 
under  a cloud  of  light  canvas  across  d’Estaing’s  quarter 
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to  rake  him.  The  whole  British  fleet  followed  their 
admiral’s  lead  with  admirable  rapidity.  But  the  alert 
Frenchman  had  seen  and  maneuvered  to  frustrate  the 
Briton’s  scheme.  A running  fire  was  kept  up  for  a 
while,  with  no  serious  injury  to  either.  Presently, 
d’Estaing  wore  short  around  and  braced  sharp  up  on 
a taut  bowline  on  the  larboard  tack.  Howe  was  a bit 
slow  in  meeting  this  exploit,  but  he  managed  to  keep 
his  enemy  from  getting  the  weather  gauge  of  him  by 
sailing  close  hauled  on  the  same  tack  half  an  hour  and 
then  going  about.  We  had  our  hands  full  at  times 
to  keep  off  the  firing  line.  Twice  during  the  forenoon 
we  were  chased  by  the  British  sloops  of  war,  but  on 
finding  that  we  ran  away  from  them,  on  a bowline, 
they  soon  hauled  off. 

“ It’s  a quare  naval  duel,  Shane,”  said  Jack,  as  we 
went  down  to  dinner,  on  seeing  that  both  sides  had  sus- 
pended operations  for  the  noon  hour. 

“ It  is  that,  sir,  an’  I somehow  thought  we  were  not 
to  stop  for  any  fightin’  on  this  run,  ’n  fact,  I heard 
Mr.  Hopkinson  say  that  we  were  to  get  to  Boston  soon 
as  possible.” 

“ Hast  forgotten  orders  in  the  glamour  of  the  fight, 
dear?  ” asked  his  wife. 

“ Faith,  yer  right,  Shane,”  starting  up  as  if  just 
awakening  to  a sense  of  some  forgotten  duty,  “ we 
must  l’ave  ’em  to  fight  it  out  between  ’em  an’  go  on.” 
He  stepped  up  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  bid  the 
bossin  keep  her  northeast  for  Gay  Head.  “ It’s  lucky 
ye  spoke,  Shane,”  he  continued,  as  he  sat  down  again, 
“ the  sight  of  such  a grand  show  of  ships  of  the  line 
and  frigates  with  the  prospect  of  such  a splendid  say 
fight  as  few  men  are  ever  privileged  to  see,  made  me 
forgit  all  about  it.” 

“ ’Tis  strange  entirely,  sir,  the  way  they  fought  shy 
of  one  another,”  especially  to  me  who  had  heard  so 
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much  British  brag  about  their  way  being  to  44  lay  yer 
ship  alongside  the  enemy’s  an’  bring  all  yer  guns  to 
bear  on  him  till  you  or  he  go  to  the  bottom.” 

Jack  laughed  derisively.  64  That’s  when  yer  sure 
ye  have  the  most  an’  biggest  guns,  Shane.” 

44  Aye,  an’  Howe  had  one  more  ship  of  the  line  than 
the  Frenchman,  sir,  besides  his  sloops  of  war.  There’s 
a dale  of  discretion  about  his  valor,  Jack.” 

44  Still,  they’re  sure  to  come  to  an  engagement  sooner 
or  later,  Shane,  an’  pity  ’tis  that  we  can’t  wait  to  see 
it  — thirteen  ships  of  the  line  an’  seven  frigates ! ” 
striking  his  clenched  fist  into  his  open  hand  emphat- 
ically, 44  saints  above,  Shane,  with  such  a fleet,  I could 
sweep  the  say  from  Cape  Fear  to  Lands  End ! ” 

I had  never  before  seen  such  fiery  enthusiasm  pos- 
sess him.  He  watched  the  finessing  fleets  till  the  roy- 
als of  the  loftiest  ships  were  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
We  were  by  this  time  well  up  to  Gay  Head.  Taking 
a head  tide  in  the  Vineyard  Sound  and  finding  the 
breeze  dying  out,  Jack  ran  into  Tarpaulin  Cove  to 
anchorage  for  the  night.  Here  we  took  our  guns  and 
went  on  shore  for  a bit  of  hunting  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset.  A halfbreed  Delaware  Indian  amongst 
our  crew  had  told  Jere  of  the  quantity  of  deer  to  be 
found  in  the  woods  close  by.  Jere  knowing  how  fond 
Jack  and  I were  of  such  sport,  came  and  told  us. 
We  took  the  Indian  ashore  with  us  as  guide.  He  led 
us  up  a wooded  knoll,  down  which  ran  a small  stream. 
We  had  sat  but  a brief  space  in  a thicket  of  oak 
saplings  near  a spring  which  was  the  source  of  the 
stream,  when  up  came  a fine  buck  and  doe  to  drink. 
We  took  them  together  while  their  heads  were  down 
drinking.  The  report  of  our  guns  must  have  fright- 
ened the  rest  away,  for  there  was  but  one  other  pair 
that  showed  up  before  dark  and  these  we  shot  in  the 
same  fashion  and  took  them  on  board,  and  when  the 
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tide  made  in  our  favor,  we  tripped  our  anchor  and 
proceeded.  The  venison  was  so  fat,  tender  and  tooth- 
some that  Jack  regretted  we  had  not  taken  Macha 
along. 

“ ’Tis  no  regular  commissioned  ship  that  we’re 
aboard  of,  Sarah,”  said  he,  as  we  feasted  on  the  de- 
licious fare.  “ We  are  merely  travelin’  folk.  Nor 
had  the  naval  board  or  the  hon’ble  congress  any  right 
to  say  who  should  be  our  travelin’  companions.  But 
we  never  rayalize  how  much  we  do  miss  our  friends 
or  sweethearts  till  we  come  upon  some  such  delicious 
morsel  that  we  would  love  to  have  ’em  share  with  us.” 

We  made  a lively  run  over  the  shoals  that  night  and 
around  Cape  Cod  next  day,  reaching  Boston  by  nine 
o’clock  that  evening.  It  could  not  have  been  far  from 
daylight  next  morning  when  I was  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep  by  the  screeching  of  the  wind  and  the 
trembling  and  tossing  about  of  the  schooner.  On  run- 
ning my  head  out  of  the  companion,  I was  smote  in 
the  face  with  a lash  of  blinding  wind  and  rain.  It 
was  in  short  blowing  a furious  easterly  gale.  So  dense 
was  the  darkness  that  nothing  was  in  sight  anywhere 
around  us.  Ward  stood  clinging  to  the  taffrail,  watch- 
ing as  best  he  could  the  wild  sheering  of  the  vessel. 
I called  him  to  ask  what  cable  he  had  given  her. 
“ Sixty  fathom  to  the  hoss.”  While  we  stood  talking 
I could  feel  the  anchor  dragging  on  the  bottom  and 
bid  him  let  go  the  best  bower  at  once  and  give  her  ninety 
fathoms  on  the  starboard  and  sixty  on  the  larboard 
cables.  It  blew  so  hard  all  day  that  no  boat  could 
be  lowered,  but  it  died  out  during  the  following  night 
so  that  Jack  was  able  to  go  ashore  early  next  morning 
to  report,  taking  his  wife  with  him.  I heard  nothing 
from  him  throughout  the  day,  and  he  came  aboard 
in  the  evening  with  such  a long  drawn  face  that  I 
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feared  our  army  had  suffered  some  serious  defeat,  or 
perhaps  something  even  worse  had  happened.  But 
the  worst  he  had  to  tell  was  that  Howe’s  and  d’Es- 
taing’s  fleets  had  frittered  away  the  time  in  maneuver- 
ing for  the  weather  gauge  till  the  gale  had  struck 
and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds. 

Next  day  we  moved  the  Neptune  up  alongside 
the  Raleigh,  lying  at  Charlestown,  and  transferred 
our  men  and  stores  on  board  her.  Jack  and  I were 
both  a bit  surprised  at  the  marks  of  respect  that  were 
shown  us  by  the  people  of  Boston.  We  knew,  of 
course,  that  they  were  chiefly  a seafaring  folk  and 
that  they  had  heard  of  our  harrying  the  enemy  at  sea 
and  upon  the  Delaware,  which  in, some  wise  accounted 
for  their  regard. 

Material  for  refitting  the  ship  was  scarce  and  hard 
to  get,  so  the  work  progres'sed  slowly.  She  had  to 
be  recaulked,  metaled  and  stripped  to  a girtline,  so 
that  it  was  late  in  September  ere  we  had  her  ready 
for  sea.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  long  sweet  letters 
that  came  from  Macha  by  nearly  every  post,  the  delay 
would  have  been  intolerable.  She  even  entered  into  the 
details  of  our  new  ship,  regretting  that  she  was  not  a 
thirty-eight  or  fifty  gun  frigate.  Her  last  words  in 
her  last  letter  received  prior  to  our  sailing  were, 
“ Should  you  meet  Vashon  on  your  coming  cruise, 
Shane  dear,  you  must  defeat  and  capture  him  if  pos- 
sible, for  my  sake  and  the  eternal  love  I bear  for 
you.” 

Jack  had  been  working  with  the  naval  board  in  my 
behalf  to  get  me  an  appointment  as  commander. 
Active  service  and  the  report  of  one’s  superior  officers, 
based  on  a man’s  efficiency  under  fire  of  the  enemy,  were 
the  tests.  But  when,  a week  before  we  sailed,  Jack 
brought  the  matter  up  and  bid  me  send  in  my  formal  ap- 
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plication,  I declined.  Then  he  told  me  I was  a fool  to 
hold  myself  down  in  rank. 

“ That  I am,  Jack,”  I retorted,  “ but  barrm*  ye  bid 
me  go  ashore,  we  must  fight  the  war  out  together.” 
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Officers  of  any  considerable  naval  training  were  quite 
as  scarce  as  good  able  seamen,  so  that  Jack,  about  a 
week  prior  to  our  sailing,  got  Jere  promoted  to  second 
lieutenant.  Ward,  our  boatswain,  lacking  sufficient 
education  for  such  commission,  could,  of  course,  not 
take  umbrage  at  having  his  mate  promoted  over  his 
head,  and  for  myself,  there  was  no  man  that  I knew 
of  in  the  service  whom  I would  have  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  Jere  for  my  second.  Jere  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  with  a dignity  and  official  bearing  that  I had 
hitherto  not  deemed  him  capable  of. 

The  ship  was  now  about  ready  for  sea  and  Jack 
was  daily  expecting  orders  from  the  naval  board  to 
sail.  They  came  on  September  23rd.  He  sent  his 
wife  home  to  Philadelphia  next  day  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  we  put  to  sea  with  a brisk  west- 
erly wind,  having  two  merchantmen,  bound  for 
Martinique  under  convoy.  On  clearing  the  harbor 
headlands,  Jack  hugged  the  coast  to  the  eastward 
close  as  a due  regard  for  safety  would  permit,  hoping 
to  thus  steer  clear  of  the  enemy  that  would  probably 
be  blockading  the  approaches  to  the  harbor  in  a more 
southerly  direction,  waiting  to  intercept  a possible  in- 
coming or  outgoing  West  India  or  Spanish  main 
trader.  It  was,  of  course,  the  greater  safety  of  the 
ships  under  convoy  that  made  Jack  so  wary  of  the 
tail  end  of  Howe’s  fleet.  Free  of  such  charge,  he 
would,  as  he  told  me,  have  shaped  his  course  boldly 
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out  amongst  them  with  the  hope  of  coming  in  range 
of  the  Liverpool,  for  he  had  a long  and  heavy  score 
to  square  with  Vashon.  There  was  now  a chivalrous 
ideality  about  his  regard  of  Macha,  such  as  I had  not 
hitherto  noted,  including  all  that  was  finest  and  best 
in  man’s  estimate  of  woman. 

The  moment  our  decks  were  cleared  of  harbor  ob- 
structions and  things  lashed  and  secured  and  the 
watches  set,  Jack  bid  me  pipe  all  hands  to  quarters 
and  put  the  ship’s  company  though  a couple  hours’ 
drill.  Jere  was  such  an  expert  at  this  business,  that 
I left  the  more  active  part  of  it  to  him.  Jack  himself 
was  at  his  post  with  a sharp  eye  upon  every  detail. 
There  were,  as  must  necessarily  be,  in  the  first  days’ 
sea  drill,  minor  hitches,  but  as  a whole,  it  came  pretty 
well  off  and  Jack  was  quite  well  pleased  with  the  way 
both  officers  and  men  shaped  themselves.  He  went  be- 
low shortly  after  the  drill  was  over.  Mr.  Bodfish,  our 
third  lieutenant,  a short  stout  young  Bostonese,  had 
the  watch  on  deck.  With  the  now  brisk  northwester 
the  ship  was  bowling  off  ten  knots  by  the  log,  and  there 
was  an  increasing  lift  to  the  short  sea.  I had  just  bid 
the  messenger  boy  bring  me  up  my  sextant  when  the 
lookout  on  the  foretopgallant  yard  shouted,  “ Sail  ho ! 
Sail ! ” in  the  same  breath. 

This  had  been  heard  all  over  the  ship  and  the  of- 
ficers and  most  of  the  watch  below  came  tumbling  up 
on  deck.  Ward  had  run  up  the  fore  rigging  with  a 
telescope  to  examine  and  report,  and  I had  meantime 
asked  the  lookout  aloft  what  he  made  out  of  the  stran- 
gers. They  were  square  riggers  and  looked  to  be 
heading  to  southwest.  We  were  raising  them  fast. 
By  the  time  the  captain  came  up  to  me,  where  I was 
watching  with  the  telescope,  the  strangers’  royals  just 
raising  above  the  blue  horizon  a couple  of  points  on 
our  lee  bow,  Ward  reported  he  made  them  out 
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men-of-war  — British,  he  thought,  by  the  cut  of  their 
sails. 

Our  convoy,  being  now  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
astern  of  us,  Jack  tacked  ship  and  stood  back  to  order 
them  to  haul  in  close  by  the  wind  and  crowd  on  all 
sail  and  get  back  to  port  as  soon  as  possible.  Then 
he  went  about  again,  heading  back  for  the  strangers 
that  were  now  nearly  hull  up  and  bidding  me  clear  for 
action  and  pipe  to  quarters.  Jack  kept  a course  that 
would  hold  us  well  to  windward  of  the  strangers  till 
we  were  able  to  make  out  distinctly  that  they  were  both 
British  frigates  in  pursuit  of  us  and  our  convoy.  Then 
he  tacked  ship  again,  putting  the  Raleigh  on  an  easy 
bowline  after  the  convoy. 

“ ’Twould  not  be  prudent  to  challenge  an  engage- 
ment with  two  of  the  enemy,  sir,”  he  said  to  me,  at 
sight  of  the  disappointment  in  my  face,  when  she  was 
well  trimmed  down  on  our  new  course,  " aither  of  ’em 
look  to  be  at  laste  as  many  guns  as  we,  and  while  ye 
know,  sir,  I’m  not  much  givin  to  runnin’  while  there’s 
a fightin’  chance  of  winnin’,  yet  we  must  know  also 
that  we  must  not  let  our  valor  get  the  upper  hand 
of  our  judgment  while  we  are  commissioned  to  protect 
merchantmen  from  failin’  into  the  enemy’s  hands.” 

“ Faith,  yer  right,  sir,”  I returned,  “ nor  had  I the 
laste  notion  of  doubtin’  yer  judgment  or  action.  But 
in  truth,  sir,  I had  hoped  that  one  of  ’em  might  be  the 
Liverpool.” 

“ An’  ye’d  be  for  standin’  the  hazard  of  an  action 
with  her,  come  what  would  of  it,  Shane?  ” 

“ Ah,  but  ye  know,  sir,”  I explained,  “ how  the 
thought  of  some  ruffian’s  deeds’ll  madden  a man  in 
some  thoughtless  minute.” 

“ Too  well  I know  it,  Shane,”  sympathetically. 
“ The  odds  are  too  great  against  us  for  riskin’  an 
action  till  we’ve  seen  our  convoy  out  of  danger  at 
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laste.  But  have  patience  an5  yer  time  will  come  sooner 
or  later  an’ — ” 

Cans  at  this  came  up  to  tell  Jack  that  dinner  had 
been  waiting  some  time.  The  second  lieutenant  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  deck  since  eight  bells.  Jack 
called  him  to  give  him  instructions  about  watching  the 
enemy  close,  and  if  they  looked  to  be  gaining  on  us  while 
we  were  down  to  dinner,  to  let  him  know.  But  when  we 
came  up  after  dinner,  we  saw  that  the  enemy  had  made 
no  gain,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  that  we  had 
dropped  them  slightly.  The  wind  moderated  during 
the  afternoon,  and  when,  toward  sunset,  it  fell  very 
light,  the  enemy  began  to  gain  on  us  a bit.  We  were 
now  up  in  hailing  distance  of  our  convoy  and  Jack 
signaled  them  to  crack  on  for  port  fast  as  possible. 
There  being  no  moon,  the  enemy  lost  sight  of  us  soon 
as  night  had  settled  well  down  upon  the  sea.  A fog 
set  in  toward  morning  of  next  day,  after  a calm  night. 
This  lifted  toward  noon,  when  we  again  saw  the  two 
frigates  south  of  us,  but  our  convoy  had  luckily  gone 
out  of  sight,  in  shore  probably.  The  enemy  were 
heading  on  a course  parallel  to  ours.  Jack  hauled 
in  for  the  land,  crowding  on  all  sail,  and  the  frigates 
shaped  their  course  after  us.  Jack’s  double  purpose 
in  thus  running  away  was  first  to  draw  the  foe’s  atten- 
tion away  from  our  convoy  and  secondly  to  lure  them 
into  shoal  water,  where  he  might  possibly  entrap  one 
on  some  shoal  and  capture  the  other. 

As  the  breeze  died  out  later  in  the  day,  the  enemy 
gained  upon  us,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  they  might  be 
up  in  fighting  range  by  sunset.  But  the  wind  died  all 
out  and  the  fog  again  shut  in  upon  us  about  two 
bells  in  the  first  dog  watch.  After  sunset  a light  air 
sprung  up  from  the  southward,  with  which  we  shaped 
our  course  to  the  eastward,  and  on  this  course  made 
about  four  knots  throughout  the  night.  Next  morn- 
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ing  the  sun  rose  clear,  but  the  blue  circle  of  horizon 
revealed  no  sail  in  sight.  Jack  was  up  at  daylight 
and  having  carefully  swept  the  circle  of  sea  with  his 
glass,  set  the  ship’s  course  at  southwest,  the  wind  hav- 
ing hauled  to  west-nor’west.'  We  had  about  con- 
cluded that  the  enemy  had  gone  in  shore  after  our 
merchantmen  when,  about  three  bells  in  the  forenoon 
watch,  they  hove  in  sight  on  our  lee  bow.  Having 
waited  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  were  the  same  ships 
which  had  been  chasing  us  yesterday,  Jack  went  about 
and  crowded  on  all  sail  close  hauled  heading  in  north 
by  west. 

With  the  brisk  morning  breeze,  on  her  best  sailing 
point,  the  Raleigh  had  dropped  her  pursuers  out 
of  sight  again  by  two  bells  in  the  afternoon  watch. 
But  the  wind  moderating,  it  was  not  long  ere  the  lead- 
ing frigate  again  hove  in  sight  on  our  weather  quarter. 
Her  gain  increased  as  the  wind  fell  lighter.  As  soon  as 
she  had  raised  us  hull  up,  Jack  bade  me  pipe  to  quar- 
ters. He  was  walking  the  weather  side  of  the  poop 
nimbly  and  I could  see  the  signs  of  a coming  fight  in 
every  look  and  motion  of  his.  He  was  in  fact  weary 
of  running  away. 

“ The  other  frigate  must  be  a dull  sailer,  Mr.  Mullo- 
ney,”  he  said,  halting  in  his  walk  in  front  of  me,  where 
I stood  watching  the  movements  of  the  guns’  crews  and 
conning  a petty  officer  here  and  there  as  occasion  re- 
quired. “ ’T  looks  ’s  if  we  might  have  a lively  play 
with  the  head  one  ere  the  other  can  come  up  to  his  aid. 
She’s  fifty  guns  at  laste.” 

“ ’Tis  a good  chance  for  a nate  bit  of  fightin’, 
sir.” 

“ Ready  about ! ” he  shouted  with  no  more  ado,  and 
tacking  ship,  stood  down  across  the  stranger’s  bow. 
The  wind  had  hauled  northerly  so  that  we  headed  up 
west  on  the  starboard  tack.  Presently  we  saw  several 
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islands  ahead,  and  the  enemy  being  now  so  close  aboard, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  better  course  for  us  than  to  lay 
by  and  wait  to  give  him  battle.  The  sun  was  just 
setting  when  she  opened  fire  on  us  at  long  range. 

“ Don’t  fire  till  I give  the  word,  Mr.  Mulloney ! ” 
ordered  Jack. 

Our  men  had  stripped  for  the  fight  to  shirt  and 
trousers,  the  captains  of  the  guns  breathlessly  waiting 
for  orders  to  fire.  The  enemy  kept  up  her  fire  fast  as 
her  guns  could  be  reloaded  and  closed  in  on  our  lee 
quarter  as  we  let  fly  our  first  broadside.  sThe  loss  of 
our  foretopmast  and  mizzen  topgallant  mast,  which  were 
shot  away,  now  left  us  at  the  disadvantage  of  being 
unable  to  successfully  meet  the  foe’s  maneuvering  and 
he  was  nearly  successful  in  his  attempt  to  gain  a raking 
position.  But  Jack  frustrated  his  attempt  by  swing- 
ing off  so  as  to  bring  the  ships  broadside  to  broad- 
side, in  which  position  we  poured  into  her  a galling 
broadside.  It  was  now  load  and  fire,  and  we  were 
giving  them  better  than  they  sent  when  the  enemy’s 
second  ship  was  seen  for  the  first  time  bearing  close 
down  upon  us  in  the  darkness,  whereupon  Jack  wore 
around  and  cracked  on  all  sail  we  could,  heading  for 
the  nearest  island.  The  enemy,  of  course,  followed  us, 
but  on  striking  shoal  water,  he  hauled  off  and  stood  out 
seaward. 

“ There’s  still  a chance  of  savin’  the  ship,  Mr.  Mullo- 
ney,” said  Jack  as  the  enemy  was  lost  in  the  darkness, 
“ ware  ship  and  bend  new  sails  in  place  of  those  badly 
riddled  an’  get  up  a new  foretopmast ! ” 

We  had  scarcely  been  half  an  hour  on  our  off  shore 
course  and  were  not  well  begun  getting  up  the  new 
sails  when  the  enemy  again  hove  in  sight  and  again 
opened  fire  on  us.  Not  caring  to  risk  a close  en- 
gagement so  over  matched,  Jack  again  went  about, 
heading  in  for  the  island,  followed  by  the  enemy.  They 
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kept  up  a steady  fire  on  us  with  their  bow  chasers, 
which  was  returned  with  our  stern  guns.  Jack  bid 
me  set  the  second  lieutenant  and  bossin,  with  a force  of 
men,  to  preparing  for  landing  all  hands  and  destroying 
the  ship.  By  the  time  the  Raleigh  struck  bottom, 
the  enemy  had  headed  off  shore,  warned  by  the  shoal- 
ing water.  But  he  kept  up  his  raking  fire  upon  us 
while  our  boats  were  being  lowered  and  men  were 
tumbling  into  them  on  the  inshore  side.  A barrel  of 
tar  had  been  spilled  upon  some  loose  bales  of  oakum 
near  the  main  hatch,  into  which  Jack,  the  last  man 
to  leave  the  ship,  stuck  a lighted  torch  with  his  own 
hand.  Our  dead  and  wounded,  there  were  twenty-five 
of  them,  had  been  gotten  into  the  first  cutter,  which 
was  in  my  charge.  We  had  scarcely  made  a landing 
on  the  island,  when  we  heard  the  shouting  of  the  enemy 
boarding  the  Raleigh  in  their  boats,  while  the  flames 
of  the  lit  oakum  were  lighting  up  the  sea  so  that  we, 
from  amongst  the  island  fir  trees,  could  see  the  ghostly 
forms  of  the  British  sailors  struggling  to  quench  them. 
By  the  light  of  these  flames,  we  buried  our  dead,  a 
short  distance  above  high  water  mark.  They  had  the 
fire  out  a moment  later  and  some  one  hailed  from  the 
deck  of  the  Raleigh,  “ Ah-h-h,  ye  damned  rebels,  we’ll 
catch  ye  yet ! ” 

I was  about  to  retort  when  J ack  said,  “ Don’t  mind 
their  bluster,  sir.  No  boastin’  is  best  over  dead  ship- 
mates.” 

A brief  survey  of  the  island  hastily  made  by  some 
of  the  petty  officers,  while  we  held  a council  of  war 
to  determine  what  was  to  be  done  next,  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  was  very  small,  scarcely  half  a mile  across. 
Ere  they  had  finished  the  survey,  we  had  concluded 
our  council  in  which  we  had  decided  that  our  best 
course  was  to  make  for  the  mainland  with  all  prudent 
haste.  The  cockswains  with  their  several  boats’  crews 
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were  thereupon  ordered  to  shift  their  boats  round  to  the 
landward  side  of  the  island,  while  the  rest  of  us  footed 
it  across.  Having  all  embarked  with  some  difficulty, 
for  the  shore  on  that  side  was  a bit  rocky,  Jack  took  the 
lead  in  the  gig,  steering  west-nor’west  for  the  nearest 
main  headland.  It  was  daybreak  when  we  came  near 
the  shore  of  the  mainland,  and  we  were  thus  enabled 
to  pick  our  way  into  the  snug  little  harbor  a bit  north 
of  the  western  headland  of  the  Penobscot  Bay.  In 
a clearing,  a short  distance  inland,  we  saw  a house,  the 
only  habitation  in  sight  from  the  shore.  It  fronted  the 
sea  and  there  was  a hospitable  look  in  its  square  front 
of  hewn  fir  and  pine  logs. 

“ There’s  a chance  of  gettin’  l’ave  to  make  some  hot 
coffee  there  at  laste,  gentlemen,”  said  Jack  to  us  of- 
ficers, gathered  about  him  standing  on  the  shingle 
beach,  surveying  the  surrounding  prospect,  “ best  bring 
up  our  grub  thither  in  the  shade  of  the  woods.  They 
may  invite  us  in.” 

We  had  hurriedly  thrown  in  our  boats,  ere  leaving 
the  Raleigh,  some  sacks  of  hard  tack,  coffee  and 
what  cooked  beef  there  was  on  board.  This  our  men 
shouldered  and  followed  us  up  toward  the  house.  A 
man  middle-aged,  dark,  with  raven  beard  all  over  his 
face,  stood  watching  us  apprehensively  from  the  log 
barn  door  standing  a little  north  of  the  house. 

“ I hope  he  don’t  mistake  us  for  British  pirates, 
Shane,”  said  Jack. 

“ The  man  an’  the  place  has  a real  Acadian  look, 
sir,”  replied  Bodfish. 

“ Faith,  if  they  be  that,  we’re  sure  of  a cordial  wel- 
come as  the  place  can  afford,”  returned  Jack,  with  a 
flourish  of  his  cocked  hat  to  the  stranger,  which  we 
all  followed. 

The  man  returned  our  salute,  welcoming  us  in  French 
and  coming  forward  smilingly  to  meet  us.  He  spoke 
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better  French  than  he  did  English,  which  is  not  saying 
much,  but  he  saw  at  once  that  we  were  continental 
sailors  and  opened  his  heart  by  inviting  us  into  the 
house.  His  good  wife  and  comely  daughters  welcomed 
us  still  more  cordially.  Some  five  smaller  children, 
three  boys  and  two  girls,  coddled  about  us  as  we  sat 
down  on  the  long  pine  settles  while  the  mother  and 
grown  girls  went  about  getting  us  breakfast.  They 
had  heard  the  firing  of  our  guns  during  our  engage- 
ment in  the  night  and  knew  there  had  been  a sea  fight 
in  the  offing.  They  had  breakfasted  themselves,  yet 
they  had  good  store  of  viands  left  and  fresh  milk,  but- 
ter and  eggs  without  stint.  Before  sitting  down  to  the 
family  table,  Jack  bid  Bodfish  tell  the  men  to  file  into 
the  kitchen,  all  that  could  find  room.  The  rest  would 
have  to  wait  their  turn  or  mess  on  the  green  in  the 
yard. 

These  Acadians  had  thus  far  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  war.  They  were  more  enthusiastically  patriotic, 
it  seemed  to  me,  than  even  the  Daughters  of  Liberty. 
They  sat  with  us  while  we  ate,  and  though  the  girls’ 
English  was  little  better  than  the  father’s,  they  talked 
and  talked  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  The  one  who 
looked  to  be  the  elder  was  distinctively  garrulous  and 
there  was  a strange  sibilant  sweetness  to  her  efforts  at 
speaking  English.  “ I am  the-e  French  re-epubli- 
que-e ! ” she  cried  exultingly,  punching  her  left  breast 
over  her  heart  with  her  thumb. 

“ Faith  then,  Miss  a-a-a  — ” said  Jack. 

“ De  Monts,  Capitan,  is  ze  name,”  she  corrected. 

“ Ah,  to  be  sure,  an’  a sweet  name  ’tis.  What  I was 
sayin’  was  that  if  all  republics  were  like  ye,  Miss  De 
Monts,  divil  a monarchy  we’d  have  left  upon  earth  by 
this  time  next  year.” 

Being  exeedingly  hungry  after  our  long  night’s 
fighting,  we  had  eaten  fast,  and  ere  my  appetite  was 
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half  satisfied,  I was  dozing  off  in  my  seat.  Seeing 
us  all  similarly  affected  with  sleepiness,  the  housewife 
spoke  something  in  French  to  the  girls,  with  significant 
looks  at  us  as  she  spoke.  The  next  moment  Jack 
came  within  one  of  falling  over  asleep  on  the  table, 
when  the  good  man  spoke  up,  telling  us  that  we  had 
better  take  a few  hours*  rest,  whereupon  the  mother 
and  girls  hurried  upstairs.  When  the  women  returned 
a few  moments  later,  the  man  invited  us  upstairs  to 
bed.  Jack  bid  me  station  a lookout  in  one  of  the  tallest 
trees  with  a petty  officer  on  guard  to  give  the  alarm  in 
the  event  of  the  enemy’s  coming  in  sight  and  let  the 
rest  of  our  men  catch  a few  hours’  sleep,  where  and  how 
they  best  could.  This  done,  I followed  mine  host  up- 
stairs, where,  in  a clean,  sweet-smelling  Acadian  bed, 
I slept  soundly  till  noon. 
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44  How  fare  ye,  Shane?  ” saluted  Jack,  as  he  came  out 
in  the  sultry  noonday  sun  a moment  after  me,  rubbing 
his  eyes. 

44  As  well  as  I could  hope,  Jack,  thank  ye,  after 
what  we’ve  come  through.  HowVt  with  yerself,  sir?  ” 

44  Fairly,  fairly,  Shane  — though  ’tis  nothin’  to  be 
ashamed  of,  bein’  defated  by  two  frigates,  especially 
when  one  of  ’em  mounts  nearly  double  our  guns,  as  ye 
know  the  Experiment’s  a fifty  gun  ship.  But  faith, 
they  didn’t  come  so  gloriously  out  of  it,  an’  if  our 
foretopmast  hadn’t  gone  so  early  in  the  fight,  lavin’  our 
ship  so  unmanageable  as  for  me  not  to  be  able  to  lay 
her  alongside  the  enemy  an’  carry  her  by  boardin’,  they 
might  have  had  another  story  to  tell.  Boardin’s  our 
best  play,  Shane.” 

44  ’Twas  most  unfortunate,  Jack,  brave  and  skillfully 
as  ye  fought  yer  ship  an’  saved  us  from  capture,  but 
’twill  still  be  a heart  scald  to  Macha  an’ — to  others  no 
doubt  — an’ — ” 

44  Yer  mind  seems  to  be  a bit  out  of  jint  when  ye 
think  of  her,  Shane.”  We  had  been  walking  leisurely 
toward  the  apple  orchard,  and  he  reached  up  to  pick 
a ripe  apple  as  we  came  to  the  first  tree. 

44  Ye  should  never  mix  up  yer  women  folks  with  yer 
fightin’.” 

44  Aye,  but  ye  have  the  women  themselves  to  reckon 
with,  Jack,  an’  ye  might  know,  had  ye  stopped  to  think, 
that  some  of  ’em  at  laste  will  not  have  ye  ignore  their 
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notions  of  what’s  to  be  done  under  certain  emergen- 
cies.” 

“ Devil  a lie  in  it,  Shane,”  handing  me  an  apple,  “ we 
sailors  miss  most  of  the  fresh  ripe  fruits  of  the  earth.” 

O’Dowd  and  Bodfish  now  came  out.  Jack  ordered 
the  lookout  relieved,  and  our  host  the  next  moment 
called  us  in  to  dinner.  Jack  had  now  come  to  a full 
sense  of  the  isolation  of  our  condition,  and  at  once 
began  a consultation  with  us  as  to  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  next.  The  family,  of  course,  saw  that  we  were 
engrossed  in  some  such  business  as  we  sat  down  to  the 
table,  and  said  little.  But  we  could  come  to  no  definite 
decision  till  we  first  knew  if  the  Raleigh  had  burned 
and  if  the  enemy  had  gone  or  still  hung  about  the  offing. 
So  right  after  dinner,  O’Dowd,  with  a squad  of  armed 
men,  was  dispatched  to  the  highest  point  near  the  shore 
to  reconnoiter  and  report  if  there  was  anything  of  the 
enemy  or  the  wreck  of  the  Raleigh  in  sight.  Be- 
fore their  return,  a couple  of  fishermen  who  lived  a 
little  farther  up  the  inlet,  returning  from  a week’s  fish- 
ing, reported  to  Mr.  De  Monts  that  early  in  the  fore- 
noon they  had  seen  the  two  British  frigates  tow  the 
Raleigh  afloat.  This  news  disposed  of  Jack’s  notion 
of  a possible  attack  upon  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
in  our  boats  in  the  event  of  her  coming  in  to  attack 
and  capture  us  on  shore.  On  O’Dowd’s  return,  he 
reported  the  offing  so  smoky  that  they  were  unable  to 
see  even  the  innermost  of  the  islands. 

Then  Jack  called  another  council  of  war,  by  which 
it  was  shortly  decided  that  our  duty  to  the  hon’ble 
congress  required  that  we  get  back  to  Boston  as  soon 
as  possible  and  report  to  the  naval  board.  But  how 
to  get  there,  was  not  so  easily  settled.  We  all  shud- 
dered at  the  mention  of  an  overland  march  of  at  least 
a hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Besides,  none  of  us  knew 
the  Maine  or  New  Hampshire  country.  On  inquiring 
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of  Mr.  De  Monts,  he  told  us  that  at  the  fishing  hamlet 
about  three  miles  up,  we  could  readily  charter  one  of 
the  coasting  schooners  laid  up  there.  The  largest  of 
them  might  be  found  rather  small  to  accommodate  such 
a crowd  of  men,  but  she  would  at  least  be  better  than 
open  boats  or  traveling  over  land.  Jack  was  pleased, 
as  were  we  all,  with  this  news,  and  he  thereupon  of- 
fered to  pay  our  host  for  his  entertainment,  but  the 
offer  was  rejected  with  such  fine  scorn  of  mercenary 
motives  being  thus  imputed  to  him  or  his  in  harboring 
continental  sailors  in  distress  that  Jack  glowed  with 
admiration  of  such  manly  spirit.  Then  he  bid  us 
muster  our  men  in  the  boats  and  we  would  start  at 
once.  Giving  our  orders  to  the  petty  officers,  we  fol- 
lowed Jack  and  De  Monts  into  the  house  to  bid  the 
women  good-by.  On  rounding  the  point  that  hid  the 
harbor  from  our  view  we  saw  half  a dozen  trim  craft 
anchored  close  in  to  the  straggling  hamlet  climbing  the 
slope  above.  We  boarded  one  and  another  to  see  which 
was  most  suitable  for  our  purpose.  Having  selected 
the  Corlean,  a decked  shallop  of  fifteen  tons,  Jack 
ordered  our  small  effects  put  under  hatches  and  we 
started  ashore. 

It  was  probably  the  strange  sight  of  four  boats  full 
of  armed  continental  sailors  coming  up  their  harbor 
and  boarding  the  several  craft  at  anchor  that  drew 
the  few  residents,  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
down  on  the  little  rickety  log  pier.  But  the  moment 
we  headed  our  boats  for  the  landing,  Jack  in  the  lead 
with  the  gig,  there  was  a sudden  scampering  and  scatter- 
ing inland. 

“ Don’t  fear  us,  good  people,  we  are  friends ! ” hailed 
Jack,  “ come  to  see  an’  buy  or  charter  the  Corlean 
yonder  to  take  us  to  Boston.” 

“ She’s  no  skipper  or  crew,”  rejoined  a tall  bearded 
old  man,  who  still  stood  in  the  door  of  a rough  shed 
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near  the  landing  steps,  “ thuv  all  gone  ter  war  ’n ’ 
women  mils’  harves’  ze  crops  an’  butcher  ze  hogs  an’ 
bullocks  for  ye  winter  or  we  all  starve.” 

“ That’s  no  hindrance  to  our  doin’  business,”  said 
Jack,  as  we  landed.  “ Yer  the  owner  of  the  craft,  I 
take  it?  ” 

“ Yoss,  I wus  the  manigin’  owner  ’fore  our  comp’ny 
wus  all  split  to  pieces  by  this  cussed  war,”  rating  out 
his  beard  with  his  fingers,  as  Jack  jumped  ashore  and 
faced  him. 

“We  must  have  the  Corlean,  friend,”  insisted  Jack. 
“ Set  yer  sellin’  or  charter  price  ’n’  I’ll  give  ye  an 
order  on  the  hon’ble  naval  board  for  yer  pay.  If  ye 
don’t  do  this,  we  must  take  the  vessel  in  the  name  of 
the  hon’ble  congress  ’n’  l’ave  ye  an  order  for  her  price 
upon  them.” 

“ Three  thousand  dollars  in  coin’ll  buy  her  outright, 
Capting.  She’s  well  found  in  anchors  ’n’  runnin’  rig- 
gin’n’s  got  a number  one  suit  o’  sails  in  the  locker.” 

“ Yer  price  is  a bit  high,  friend,”  retorted  Jack, 
“ but  we’ve  no  time  for  barter,  much  as  t disapprove 
of  a man’s  holdin’  up  his  country  in  such  fashion,  when 
she’s  smitten  by  such  a foe.  Gim’me  a bill  of  sale,  an’ 
I’ll  write  out  an  order  for  ye  on  the  hon’ble  congress. 
But  ye  must  take  yer  own  chances  about  gettin’  coin.” 
The  man  rubbed  the  side  of  his  nose  with  his  fore- 
finger meditatively,  glancing  critically  over  Jack  and 
his  four  armed  boats  meanwhile.  “ All  right,  Capt- 
ing,” he  finally  agreed,  “the  Corlean’s  your’n.  Best 
step  up  to  my  house  ’n’  draw  up  the  papers  there.” 
Jack  hereupon  bid  me  go  aboard  the  schooner  with 
all  hands  and  proceed  to  get  her  ready  for  sea.  He 
would  inquire  around  the  hamlet  what  was  to  be  had 
in  the  way  of  provisions  and  stores.  The  water  casks 
on  deck  were  full,  the  owner  said.  . 

Leaving  the  gig  ashore  to  await  Jack’s  orders,  I 
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put  off  with  the  three  cutters  alongside  the  schooner, 
some  hands  were  turned  to  drawing  water  and  pouring 
it  down  in  the  hold  to  sweeten  her  up,  while  others 
rove  off  the  running  gear  and  bent  the  sails.  But  the 
whole  business  was  no  more  than  child’s  play  for  such 
a crowd  of  well  seasoned  sailors  and  we  had  her  all 
ready,  save  stores,  when  Jack  came  alongside  a couple 
of  hours  later,  even  to  setting  up  her  standing  rigging, 
which  I found  a little  slack,  and  pumping  her  out  and 
swabbing  up  the  hold  so  that  it  would  be  dry  for  the 
men  to  sleep  in,  before  night. 

Jack  had  found  a few  barrels  of  salt  beef,  pork  and 
some  bacon.  There  was  ample  salt  codfish,  hake  and 
herring,  meal,  vegetables  and  some  flour.  He  had 
bought  up  all  the  orchards  thereabouts  and  the  apples 
and  pears  were  now  being  picked.  So  I might  send 
Mr.  O’Dowd  with  the  three  cutters  and  boat  the  stores 
off  lively.  It  was  fully  an  hour  after  dark  when  we 
had  everything  on  board  and  stowed  away,  and  when 
we  had  finished,  Cans  had  a toothsome  supper  ready 
for  us  in  the  little  cabin. 

We  got  away  next  morning  by  sunrise,  with  a brisk 
off  shore  wind.  Jack  hugged  the  shore  close  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  the  most  essential  of  which  was  to  keep 
out  of  reach  of  the  King’s  pirates.  She  sailed  fairly 
and  was  a good  sea  boat,  and  whenever  the  weather 
came  on  thick  or  stormy,  Jack  slipped  into  one  of  the 
snug  harbors  that  abound  along  the  Maine  coast,  where 
we  lay  it  out  until  the  weather  came  fine  again.  There 
being  neither  room  nor  guns  on  deck  for  regular  drill, 
that  was  necessarily  dispensed  with.  But  with  muskets 
and  small  arms,  the  men  were  daily  drilled  in  small 
squads  and  as  much  of  a naval  discipline  maintained 
as  was  possible  aboard  such  a craft. 

Before  reaching  the  Massachusetts  coast,  Jack  and 
I had  convinced  one  another  that  there  was  nothing  to 
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be  ashamed  of  in  connection  with  our  defeat  by  the 
two  British  frigates  and  loss  of  the  Raleigh.  Dur- 
ing our  frequent  and  long  talks  about  our  future,  I 
was  delighted  to  gather  from  some  of  his  remarks  that 
he  was  not  immovably  bent  on  putting  in  to  Boston. 
He  had  had  no  communication  with  the  navy  board 
of  course,  nor  had  he  any  instruction  therefrom  as  to 
what  port  to  make  for  in  the  event  <rf  such  a crisis  as 
came  upon  us.  Knowing  as  I did  that  his  instinctive 
bent  was  for  making  direct  for  Philadelphia,  I was  not 
backward  in  not  only  hinting  but  urging  my  desire  of 
going  straight  there.  So  taking  a fine  nor’wester  off 
Cape  Ann,  on  the  third  day,  he  shaped  his  course  for 
the  highlands  of  Cape  Cod  direct.  From  Cape  Mala- 
bar southward,  we  sighted  several  King’s  pirates,  giv- 
ing them  as  wide  berths  as  we  could,  and  kept  a sharp 
lookout  for  the  French  fleet.  Jack  had  agreed  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  aboard  the  flagship  of  Count  d’Es- 
taing,  taking  me  with  him  to  see  Ryan,  for  whom  he 
had  developed  a strong  liking. 

But  we  saw  nothing,  of  the  French  fleet  along  the 
Rhode  Island  coast.  There  were  a number  of  King’s 
pirates  hovering  about,  which  was  pretty  sure  sign  that 
General  Sullivan’s  plan  of  capturing  Sir  Robert 
Pigott’s  army  occupying  Newport  had  somehow  failed. 
So  Jack  abandoned  his  purpose  of  putting  in  there  for 
water  and  fresh  supplies  and  more  especially  to  get  the 
latest  news  of  the  campaign,  post  a letter  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, and  squared  away  for  the  south. 

The  seventy-five  leagues  of  sea  between  us  and  the 
Delaware  capes  were  crossed  without  further  incident, 
and  we  ran  the  Corlean  alongside  Nixon’s  wharf  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  second. 
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I had  scarcely  finished  tying  up  the  shallop  to  the 
wharf  when  Jack  was  on  deck,  ready  to  go  ashore. 
Never  had  I seen  such  subdued  disheartened  look  in 
his  face,  and. but  for  the  undertone  of  invincible  man- 
hood that  gleamed  through  the  sadness  that  suffused 
his  countenance,  I would  have  feared  for  his  demeanor 
in  presence  of  those  whom  I knew  would  inly  rejoice 
at  his  defeat.  He  bid  me  hold  the  men  and  officers 
on  board  till  hearing  farther  from  him  or  the  naval 
board.  I might,  however,  let  Mr.  O’Dowd  have  a 
couple  of  days  liberty  to  run  over  to  the  Jersies  to 
see  his  wife.  He  bid  me  give  his  compliments  to  the 
Nixons.  Mrs.  Barry  and  himself  could  come  to  see 
them  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  he  hoped  to  have 
Macha  and  me  come  to  visit  them  soon  as  they  were 
settled  down  a bit. 

I went  down  to  my  dingy  quarters  to  put  myself 
in  the  most  presentable  shape  that  my  wardrobe  would 
permit,  and  putting  Bodfish  in  charge  of  the  shallop, 
started  ashore.  My  first  impulse  on  stepping  ashore 
was  to  make  a bee  line  and  tell  our  defeat  and  loss  to 
Macha,  trusting  to  her  good  sense  and  affection  for 
praise  or  blame.  But  before  reaching  Front  Street, 
I determined  to  drop  in  at  Peggy  Mullin’s  to  first 
hear  the  news  and  have  supper,  though  it  was  a bit 
early.  Peggy  had  already  heard  of  our  arrival  and 
loss  of  the  Raleigh.  She  overflowed  with  sympathy 
for  “ Captain  Jack  ” and  myself.  Things  had  gone 
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from  bad  to  worse  at  home,  though  Washington  was 
closely  pressing  in  upon  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  New 
York.  The  breach  between  congress  and  General  Ar- 
nold had  widened.  He  had  flatly  neglected  to  enforce 
the  orders  of  congress.  At  his  splendid  festivals  he 
had  entertained  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Tories  as 
well  as  those  of  men  proscribed  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  state.  The  Whigs  were,  almost  to  a man,  op- 
posed to  him,  and  the  Whig  women  simply  hated  him 
for  his  idolatry  of  Margaret  Shippen,  who,  through- 
out Howe’s  occupancy  of  the  city,  was  the  idol  of  the 
British  and  Hessian  officers. 

“ Troth,  it’s  a pity,  an’  a heavy  loss  to  liberty,  Mr. 
Mulloney,”  she  concluded,  “ that  ye  didn’t  let  him  an’ 
Captain  Jack  fight  the  duel.  Captain  Jack’d  a rid  us 
of  the  worst  enemy  that  the  hon’ble  congress  ever 
, had.” 

“ Ye  should  be  a bit  cautious  of  how  ye  spake  of 
him  while  he’s  in  such  power,  Peggy,”  I cautioned. 

“ Divil  a long  he’ll  be  there,  sir  — mark  my  words 
— beefsteak  ye  said  ye’d  have,  if  I remember,  sir?  ” 

“ Yes,  one  of  yer  best  bones,  Peggy,  cut  wid  the 
grain,  pipin’  hot.”  By  the  timfe  she  returned  with  the 
steak,  it  was  getting  on  toward  supper  time  and  other 
guests  began  to  drop  in.  I was  not  sorry  for  this 
fresh  demand  upon  her  attention,  for  she  was  getting 
garrulous  and  had  already  revealed  all  she  knew  of 
interest  to  me. 

I could  see  little  change  in  the  garb  or  other  aspect 
of  those  I saw  on  the  streets  on  my  way  up  toward 
Nixons’.  Homespun  was  still  worn  by  both  sexes,  old 
and  young.  Nor  was  there  much  improvement  in  the 
raiment  of  the  few  of  Arnold’s  troops  that  I saw. 

It  was  past  sunset  when  I loitered  abstractedly  up 
the  eastern  avenue.  The  hues  and  harmonies  of  even- 
ing were  even  for  the  moment  slipped  from  me,  when 
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the  rattling  of  carriage  wheels  close  behind  roused  me 
out  of  my  reverie.  It  was  close  at  my  heels  when  I 
looked  around  to  see  Macha  in  the  family  carriage, 
looking  at  me  with  such  piercing  gaze  as  might  read 
my  heart  through  my  head.  But  the  look  softened  and 
brightened  to  a benignant  smile  as  our  eyes  met. 

“ Welcome  home,  Shane.  Hast  made  a short 
cruise ! ” she  saluted. 

“ Fate  may  do  her  worst  while  ye  remain  true  an* 
faithful,  Macha,”  I whispered,  pressing  her  hand  as 
I helped  her  out  of  the  carriage. 

She  bid  the  driver  put  up  his  horses  and  said,  tak- 
ing my  arm,  “ I heard  all  about  your  long  and  spirited 
fight  with  the  two  King’s  frigates  from  Mr.  Wharton 
an  hour  ago,  Shane.  He  had  it  from  Jack.  Losing 
fight  as  it  was,  ’twill  enhance  both  Jack’s  and  your 
valor  with  congress  and  the  navy  board.  You  must 
learn  to  bear  defeats,  Shane  — ’t  has  worn  on  you 
worse  than  the  captivity  and  floggings  aboard  the 
King’s  ships.” 

“ ’Tis  not  the  defate  itself,  Macha,  so  much  as  the 
loss  of  bein’  left  without  a ship  in  which  to  cruise  for 
Vashon  an’  other  mortal  enemies  of  liberty,  an’  I 
dreaded  all  along  that  ye’d  blame  me  for  cornin’  back 
worse  than  I left  ye.” 

We  had  reached  the  front  veranda  and  she  sat  down 
on  the  lower  step,  motioning  me  to  be  seated.  u You 
were  wrong,  Shane.  You  should  have  known  me  better 
than  to  judge  me  thus.  ’Tis  the  men  who  bear  defeat 
and  loss  heroically  when  they  are  doubly  overmatched 
in  a glorious  cause  who  are  the  real  heroes  of  the  world 
— though  ’tis  too  true  that  only  a few  right-minded 
people  so  regard  them. 

This  new  discursive  note  was  something  out  of  the 
common  tenor  of  her  thought.  I had  in  a measure 
prepared  myself  for  a very  different  reception  from 
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her  and  was  therefore  all  the  more  happily  surprised 
at  finding  her  in  such  clear-sighted,  sympathetic  mood. 

“ Ye  tell  God’s  truth  word  for  word,  Macha,”  I re- 
plied with  fervor,  kissing  her  hand,  “ but  the  loss  will 
prolong  my  time  of  waiting  for — ” 

“ Dost  forget  thy  promise  not  to  recur  to  that  again, 
Shane?  ” 

“ Ye  were  unrasonable  to  inflict  it  upon  me,  Macha. 
Jack  and  Jere  have  gone  home  to  their  wives,  but  I 
must  wait,  wait.” 

“ Till  you  have  sacrificed  your  selfishness  on  the  altar 
of  liberty,  Shane,  and  thus  sanctified  our  love,”  kissing 
me  on  the  cheek.  “ We  must  not  only  worship  free- 
dom, Shane,  but  we  must  love  her  with  the  passion  of 
lovers  till  she  is  saved,  and  then  we  can  love  one  an- 
other all  the  more  sincerely.” 

“ I am  made  of  no  such  uncommon  clay,  Macha,” 
a bit  testily. 

“ But  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  make  you  so,  Shane. 
Wouldst  thwart  my  one  ideal  purpose?  99 

During  my  pause  for  answer,  a maid  servant  came 
out  to  tell  her  that  supper  was  waiting.  I escorted 
her  in,  and  when  she  had  laid  off  her  things,  accom- 
panied her  to  the  dining-room  and  sat  with  her  at 
table,  though  I could  eat  but  little.  John  did  not 
usually  come  home  till  late  in  the  evening.  What  with 
his  military  duties  and  service  on  the  executive  council 
and  congress  to  boot,  he  was  worked  quite  beyond  his 
strength. 

Macha  talked  fully  half  an  hour  upon  the  various 
public  and  private  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  immediate 
success  of  the  continental  cause  after  she  had  finished 
her  supper,  when  we  withdrew  to  the  library,  where  the 
same  subject  was  renewed.  She  seemed  to  have  kept 
herself  well  informed  on  every  phase  of  the  struggle 
and  evinced  ,a  clarity  of  mind  in  her  discourse  thereon 
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that  was  new  to  me.  So  fasoinating  had  she  become 
that  I was  sorry  to  hear  John’s  footsteps  at  the  door 
on  the  stroke  of  ten.  He  had  heard  the  whole  story 
of  our  defeat  and  return  down  town. 

“ Why,  Shane,”  shaking  my  hands  exultingly,  “ Jack 
and  you  are  making  your  fighting  as  varied  and  pic- 
turesque as  a bit  of  Irish  folklore.  Mr.  Hopkinson 
said  to  me  this  evening  that  your  last  fight  beats  all 
your  former  victories.” 

His  words  freed  my  mind  wholly  from  the  fears 
and  doubts  of  any  ill  effect*  upon  our  reputation 
that  our  loss  of  the  Raleigh  might  have  had.  Nor 
did  the  fatigue  of  John’s  long  day  over  his  double 
duties  hinder  the  ardent  expression  of  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  us  back  home  again.  Macha  had  listened 
but  a brief  space  to  our  talk  of  the  most  prominent 
military  and  naval  matters  when  her  brother,  seeing 
her  nodding  in  her  seat,  urged  her  to  retire,  which  she 
presently  did,  bidding  me  be  sure  and  be  up  to-morrow 
night,  as  she  went.  The  moment  she  had  gone,  he 
bid  a servant  brew  a small  bowl  of  punch,  over  which 
we  talked  till  midnight. 

The  punch  seemed  to  clear  his  brain,  and  with  the 
same  far-sighted  look  into  the  future  that  had  been 
the  chief  source  of  his  marked  commercial  success,  he 
foretold  the  final  outcome  of  the  more  prominent  polit- 
ical and  military  complications  with  almost  marvelous 
precision.  From  the  first  he  had  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  our  cause.  It  would  be  but 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  centuries  of  the 
strenuous  aspirations  of  men  for  liberty  and  justice. 

He  was  growing  sentimental  and  garrulous,  the  very 
mood  I most  desired,  but  little  hoped  to  catch  him  in 
for  once.  In  a brief  pause  in  his  discourse,  I broke 
in,  “ Ye’ve  no  doubt  at  laste  surmised  the  delicate  rela- 
tion between  Macha  an’  me,  sir?  An’  it’s  likely  as 
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strange  to  yerself  as  ’tis  to  me  that  she  holds  me  on 
the  rack  as  she  does  ? ” 

" I do,  Shane,  know  all  about  it  — though  not  a 
word  of  it  have  I from  her ; but  a man  would  be  a stupid 
ass  not  to  have  seen  for  himself,  seeing  you  two  to- 
gether all  these  years,  how  you  were  devoted  to  one 
another.” 

“ Still  ye  see  she  is  bent  on  makin’  me  wait  — wait, 
sir,  till  — ” 

“ The  enemy’s  driven  into  the  Atlantic  and  liberty 
won,  Shane.  As  well  try  to  move  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains into  the  Susquehanna  as  to  change  her  from  that 
purpose,  absurd  as  it  may  seem.” 

“ Well,  I am  plased  to  wait,  sir,”  I Teplied,  over- 
joyed by  his  implied  satisfaction  with  my  becoming, 
in  time,  his  brother-in-law,  as  he  filled  our  glasses  for 
the  last  time. 

“ That’s  it,  Shane.  We  must  wait  and  fight.  My 
service  to  you.” 
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It  was  nearly  noon  of  next  day  when  Jack  came  on 
board  with  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  Wharton.  After  look- 
ing over  the  shallop  a bit,  they  determined  that  the 
stuffy  little  hold  was  no  place  for  the  men,  packed  in 
as  they  were,  close  as  sardines  in  a box.  There  was 
no  ship  in  sight  by  the  navy  board  to  which  Captain 
Barry  might  be  appointed  for  months  to  come,  at  the 
earliest.  The  men  therefore  would  be  taken  in  charge 
by  the  board  and  furnished  quarters  on  shore  till  such 
time  as  they  were  needed  for  manning  another  ship 
* and  the  shallop  might  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  commissioned  officers,  Mr.  Wharton  said,  would 
be  also  put  on  waiting  orders.  I could  see  while  Mr. 
Wharton  spoke  how  ill  this  arrangement  was  affecting 
Jack.  It  was,  of  course,  but  natural  that  scattering 
the  men  who  had  shared  such  perilous  adventure  with 
us  should  be  rather  sad  business  to  us  all.  It  was  left 
to  me  to  notify  the  men  to  get  themselves  ready  for 
debarkation  next  day,  which  I did  soon  as  Jack  and 
the  navy  board  had  gone  ashore. 

I was  at  Nixons’  next  evening  to  meet  Mrs.  Barry, 
who  was  pleased  and  gracious  as  ever  at  meeting  me. 
Charley  Thomson  was  there,  too,  looking  worn  and 
something  thinner,  but  as  bright  and  interesting  as 
ever.  Sam  Adams  in  his  scarlet  cloak,  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson, grown  a little  stouter  since  recovery  from  his 
wound,  came  in  a little  later  to  hear  Jack’s  story  of 
our  latest  fight  and  confer  with  Captain  Nixon  on 
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several  matters  before  congress  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Arnold’s  name  was  not  mentioned,  but  the 
drift  of  their  talk  was  implications  of  impending  dis- 
asters growing  out  of  his  treachery. 

This  continuous  talking  of  the  business  of  the  day 
at  evening  gatherings  I knew  to  be  disgusting  to 
Thomson,  so  by  the  time  the  third  flagon  of  punch  had 
gone  round  the  company,  he  turned  their  attention 
from  the  continuance  of  Sam  Adams’  deprecation  of 
Arnold’s  dangerous  ways  to  Mr.  Hopkinson’s  new 
poem  of  “ The  Battle  of  the  Kegs.”  Macha  and  Mrs. 
Barry  had  read  and  admired  it,  but  the  rest  of  us, 
save  the  author  and  Charley,  had  hitherto  heard  noth- 
ing of  it.  Jack  looked  a bit  provoked  with  himself 
for  having  missed  it  for  so  many  months,  and  jumping 
to  his  feet,  grasped  Mr.  Hopkinson’s  hands  in  a con- 
gratulating shake,  cursing  the  fate  that  had  destined 
him  to  disagree  with  the  man  who  had  written  such  a 
fine  patriotic  poem,  and  deeply  regretted  that  he  could  * 
not  have  a copy  that  very  night. 

“ Faith,  ye  shall  hear  it  forthwith,  Jack,”  said 
Thomson,  drawing  a copy  of  the  verses  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  handing  it  to  Macha  with  the  request  that 
she  read  it  for  the  delectation  of  the  whole  company, 
whereupon  Sam  Adams  wriggled  and  looked  apprehen- 
sive. Macha  smiled,  bowing  her  assent,  and  then  as- 
sured Charley  that  while  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  her 
to  thus  entertain  us,  she  was  sure  that  he  could  read 
it  so  infinitely  better,  that  it  would  be  a loss  to  the 
company  for  her  to  do  so.  Jack,  Charley  and  her 
brother  saw  the  mirth  in  her  eye  as  she  spoke. 

“ ’Twas  a well-conceived  and  executed  scheme,”  said 
Mr.  Adams,  “ and  at  the  expense  of  only  a few  empty 
kegs,  set  adrift  down  river,  alarmed  and  put  Lord 
Howe’s  whole  fleet  on  the  defensive,  for  a time  at  least, 
whatever  Mr.  Hopkinson’s  verses  may  be,  and  I have. 
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no  doubt  they  duly  exalt  and  dignify  himself  and  the 
incident.” 

“ ’Tis  gettin’  late,  Charley,”  said  Jack,  winking  at 
Macha  and  his  wife,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  “ an5 
ye  see  how  ager  we  all  are  to  hear  the  — e — epic.” 

Thomson  still  held  the  printed  copy  out  to  Macha. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  was  by  this  time  looking  really  more 
discomfited  than  he  had  looked  aboard  the  Neptune 
when  the  British  brig  opened  fire  on  us  above  Borden- 
town.  On  Macha’s  again  shaking  her  head  and  mo- 
tioning to  Thomson  to  go  on  with  the  reading,  he 
stood  up  and  read  the  humorous  quatrains  with  excel- 
lent effect.  Sam  Adams  was  purple  in  the  face  with 
laughter,  and  Jack  fell  over  against  the  wall  ere  he 
had  read  half  down  the  long  column.  Macha  and  her 
brother  were  more  moderate  in  their  mirth,  probably 
from  having  heard  the  verses  before,  though  they 
laughed  heartily.  When  the  reading  was  finished,  Mr. 
Adams  quoted  a verse  from  memory  and  broke  out  in 
fresh  roars  of  laughter,  Mr.  Hopkinson  looking  on 
meanwhile  with  quiet  self-satisfaction. 

“ Faith,  ’tis  no  small  achievement,  my  friends,”  said 
Jack  on  coming  out  of  his  laughter,  “ for  a man  who’s 
sittin’  in  the  hon’ble  congress  an’  the  navy  board,  his 
hands  full  of  sarious  work,  to  write  such  verse.” 

“ None  but  a mart  who  has  the  divine  gift  could  do 
it,  gentlemen,”  declared  Mr.  Adams,  rising  to  go. 

Macha  and  John  were  more  reserved  in  their  lauda- 
tions of  the  performance,  and  Thomson  said  it  was  a 
clever  bit  of  humorous  satire.  I whispered  in  Macha’s 
ear  in  the  hall  as  we  went  out,  that  now  we  were  settled 
down  to  living  ashore,  no  one  could  tell  how  long, 
’twere  best  I did  not  see  her  oftener  than  once  or  twice 
a week.  A look  was  her  only  reply,  but  that  went 
through  me  like  a chill. 

There  was  no  lack  of  good  company  of  an  evening 
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at  Peggy  Mullin’s.  I had  at  first  feared  that  being 
idle  on  shore  in  presence  of  grim  visaged  war,  time 
would  lag  on  my  hands  worse  than  a winter’s  cruise. 
But  ere  I had  been  a fortnight  on  shore,  I had  come  to 
like  it  better  than  any  sea  fighting  I had  seen,  and  if 
it  were  to  come  to  a matter  of  my  own  choice,  nothing 
short  of  the  hope  of  meeting  Vashon  could  tempt  me 
to  go.  I dropped  in  at  the  work  rooms  of  the 
Daughters  of  Liberty  frequently  of  an  afternoon,  and 
before  the  end  of  a month,  Macha  had  me  doing  er- 
rands or  ripping  of  farthingales  and  other  female  gear 
that  were  to  be  transformed  into  shirts  for  the  soldiers. 
No  man  could  wish  for  better  company,  though  the 
work  was  hardly  to  my  taste,  notwithstanding  Macha 
had  told  me  that  I was  thus  serving  the  cause  little  less 
effectually  than  I had  done  on  the  sea. 

But  Jack  did  not  seem  to  find  it  such  pleasant  sail- 
ing with  his  land  tacks  aboard.  Before  Christmas  he 
had,  in  fact,  begun  planning  a privateering  cruise 
among  the  West  Indies. 

“ There’s  no  chance  of  the  hon’ble  congress  havin’ 
a ship  for  us  for  many  months,  Shane.  ’Tis  criminal 
to  lay  on  our  oars  so  long.  What  think  ye  of  a turn 
at  privateerin’?  We  can  aid  our  cause  equally  as  well 
by  capturin’  the  enemy’s  merchantmen,  as  by  fightin’ 
their  frigates.  Ye  are  cornin’  at  the  Briton’s  most 
vulnerable  point  when  ye  attack  his  stomach.  Besides, 
Shane,  we’ll  be  in  a way  of  better  turnin’  an’  honest 
penny  of  gold  coin.  Our  continental  currency  has 
fallen  in  value  so  that  it  takes  a cart  load  of  it  to  buy 
an  equal  load  of  supplies.  The  hon’ble  congress 
needs  more  sugar  ’n’  rum,  Shane.  Their  printin’ 
presses  that’s  turnin’  money  out  by  the  barrel  can’t 
produce  a bushel  of  wheat  or  keg  of  powder  an’  they 
can’t  stamp  purchasin’  power  into  their  money.  Many 
of  these  outward  bounders  carry  specie  to  pay  the 
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planters  for  their  homeward  cargoes,  an’  we  may  fall 
into  luck,  Shane.” 

I had  never  before  seen  him  so  enthusiastic  upon 
any  contemplated  adventure,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
filled  me  with  a desire  to  be  upon  the  perilous  business 
soon  as  possible,  which  fact  I told  him  in  a few  words. 
Then  he  said,  as  we  walked  slowly  down  Front  Street, 
toward  Peggy  Mullin’s,  on  that  bleak  December  fore- 
noon, to  dine  with  me,  he  had  already  talked  the  busi- 
ness over  with  the  executive  council  of  the  colony. 
u They’re  about  finishin’  the  brig  Delaware,  built  to 
replace  the  one  of  the  same  name  destroyed  at  the 
defense  of  Fort  Mifflin,  and  Colonel  Nixon  and  Robert 
Morris,  who  are  the  men  posted  on  nautical  matters, 
urge  me  to  take  her.” 

I of  course  advised  him  at  once  to  do  that,  and  ere 
we  had  separated  that  evening,  he  had  not  only  decided 
to  take  charge  of  the  brig,  but  had  engaged  me  as  his 
lieutenant.  I was  to  send  word  to  Jere  O’Dowd  what 
had  been  done,  with  a request  that  he  come  to  the  city 
forthwith  to  see  about  going  with  us.  Jack  said  that 
I must  hunt  up  twenty-five  of  the  best  able  seamen  to 
be  had,  as  it  would  fall  to  me  to  rig  and  fit  the  Del- 
aware for  sea.  They  hoped  to  launch  her  ere  the 
end  of  the  month,  before  the  river  was  frozen.  ’Twould 
be  a cold  season  for  rigging  work,  but  he  hoped  we 
would  get  on  with  it  lively  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sea 
by  the  first  of  the  February  thaw.  Next  day  when  I 
dropped  in  at  the  Daughters  of  Liberty’s  rooms  to  tell 
Macha  that  I must  henceforth  be  about  other  business, 
they  had  the  whole  story  of  our  projected  cruise.  It 
was  probably  Mrs.  Barry  who  had  told  them  that  morn- 
ing, as  she  was  there  hard  at  work,  though  I gathered 
from  a word  or  two  that  she  let  fall,  that  she  was  not 
much  in  favor  of  our  privateering,  though  most  of  the 
others  thought  it  would  be  so  gallant  to  snatch  sup- 
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plies  for  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  out  from  under  the 
enemy’s  nose,  and  Captain  Jack  was  the  one  man  who 
could  do  that. 

I was  disappointed  at  finding,  when  I came  to  muster 
a crew  for  rigging  and  outfitting  the  brig,  that  the 
best  of  the  men  who  had  fought  with  us  aboard  the 
Lexington  and  on  throughout  the  campaign,  had  all 
gone  from  the  city.  But  Jere  was  on  hand  on  the 
third  day  after  the  dispatch  of  my  message  to  him,  and 
lent  me  a hand  in  picking  up  a good  crew.  Cans,  who 
had  been  serving  as  cook  at  Jack’s  home,  came  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Beefsteak  House  to  tell  me  how  glad 
he  was  of  the  project  of  “ gittin’  to  sea  once  mo’  befo’ 
he  died.”  He  had  been  faring  ill  of  late,  he  said. 
“ The  missis  an’  captain,  too,  had  given  themselves 
more  concern  about  de  sojahs  in  de  fiel’  den  about  dar- 
selves,  or  what  dey  had  to  drink  or  eat.  Look  dar,  sa, 
how  Ise  failin’  away,”  holding  out  the  slack  of  his 
breeches  waistband  with  his  thumb. 

“ Don’t  mind  that,  Cans,”  I consoled,  “ plenty  of 
good  St.  Croix  sugar  and  other  West  India  fruit  will 
shortly  fill  it  out  again.” 

“ He-e-hee,”  he  laughed,  “ sho  ’nough,  Marsa  Mul- 
loney,  if  I only  lib  to  git  um ! ” 

Finding  a crew  of  sailor  men  able  to  do  the  work 
before  us,  turned  out  to  be  a more  difficult  job  than 
I had  bargained  for.  But  by  ransacking  the  water 
front  haunts  of  such  men  for  four  days  and  nights, 
O’Dowd  and  I managed  to  rake  up  the  required  num- 
ber, thirty,  and  had  them  signed  for  a voyage  to  Port- 
au-Prince  by  the  time  the  brig  was  launched. 

Jack  himself  came  on  board  every  day  and  had  his 
eye  about,  seeing  that  everything  was  done  shipshape. 
By  his  trial  before  congress  for  disobedience  of  orders 
he  had  become  so  well  known  to  members  that  they 
all  came  down  to  see  the  little  craft  in  which  he  was 
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to  start  upon  a new  venture.  The  two  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Patrick  Henry  and  a num- 
ber of  others  came  down  together.  I was  glad  that 
she  was  all  rigged  and  looking  rakish  and  trim.  Our 
batteries  of  ten  fours  were  also  in  place,  five  on  each 
side,  and  a couple  of  long  sixes,  one  on  the  poop  and 
one  on  the  bow. 

" Dost  think  she’s  able  to  cope  with  a sixteen-gun 
King’s  pirate,  Mr.  Mulloney  ? ” questioned  Carroll ; 
“ ’twas  marvelous  fighting  ye  did  in  the  upper  and 
lower  Delaware,  that  Mr.  Hopkinson  told  me  of.” 

“ We  did  startle  their  ladies  a bit,  sir,  aboard  some 
of  their  transport  convoys.” 

Jefferson  and  the  rest  laughed.  “ God  wot,  sir,  but 
ye  had  some  amusing  episodes.  Captain  Barry  is  a 
rare  spirit  ashore  or  afloat.” 

We  had  the  brig  ready  for  sea  early  in  January, 
1779.  It  had  been  tedious  work  for  the  Daughters  of 
Liberty  and  Jack,  procuring  supplies,  nor  was  our  out- 
fit half  what  it  should  have  been  for  such  a cruise. 
The  thin  frayed  clothes  and  bare  feet  of  our  men  were, 
of  course,  the  most  portentous  features  of  our  equip- 
ment on  a winter’s  coast.  Once  across  the  gulf  stream, 
in  warmer  weather,  things  would  be  better.  There 
were  fish  in  the  sea  to  help  out  our  scanty  supply  of 
provisions,  in  the  event  of  our  not  falling  in  with 
British  transports  or  merchantmen,  from  which  to  re- 
plenish them,  and  Jack,  Jere  and  I were  good  with 
line  and  hook  or  harpoon,  as  chance  offered. 

Deborah  Frambers  came  to  the  city  with  Jere  and 
Dorothy,  on  Macha’s  invitation,  about  a week  before 
we  sailed.  Jack  gave  a little  banquet  to  the  Daughters 
of  Liberty  aboard  the  Delaware  on  the  day  prior 
to  our  sailing.  It  was  a simple  informal  affair,  no 
more  than  a score  of  ladies  coming  on  board,  the  only 
thing  giving  it  distinction  or  significance  being 
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Macha’s  hoisting  the  silk  flag  with  her  own  hands  that 
they  had  first  presented  to  the  Lexington.  It  was 
riddled  and  frayed,  but  when  it- slowly  ascended  to  the 
peak  in  the  frosty  sunlight,  a mighty  cheer  went  up 
from  the  throats  of  a score  of  women  in  homespun  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  group  of  ragged  men  on  deck. 
Jack  took  the  signal  halyards  from  Macha’s  hands  and 
belayed  them.  The  face  of  every  man  on  deck  bore  its 
own  record  of  the  impulse  that  this  act  had  awakened 
in  him. 

“ ’Tis  an  auspicious  hour,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Barry, 
turning  her  eyes  from  the  resolute  faces  on  the  main 
deck  up  to  his,  “ I can  see  the  signs  of  victory  in  the 
resolute  faces  of  your  men.” 

“ Hast  turned  prophet,  Sarah?”  bantered  Macha 
laughingly,  though  she  was  herself  all  a-tremble  with 
a very  different  emotion. 

“ Best  impart  some  of  thy  jollity  to  Mr.  Mulloney, 
Macha,”  she  retorted,  “ see  how  sad  he  looks.” 

“ What  if  I lack  the  power,  dear?  ’Tis  not  given 
to  all  women  in  such  large  measure  as  to  thee.” 

“ Hy-te-ty-te,  children,”  interposed  Jack,  “come 
down  to  dinner ! ” 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  escorting  the  ladies  down 
the  steep  cabin  stairs,  with  no  more  than  squeezing 
room  single  file,  and  it  was  still  closer  squeezing  to 
get  all  the  company  seated  around  the  little  table. 

When  the  talk  ran  all  upon  naval  matters,  Deborah 
shyly  asked  about  Captain  Read. 

“ Faith,  he’s  too  busy  fightin’  at  say,  my  girl,”  re- 
plied Jack,  “ to  seriously  think  of  what  a charmin’ 
maid’s  waitin’  for  him  ashore,  just  as  some  maids  I 
know  ashore  are  losin’  the  best  of  life  by  thinkin’  too 
sariously  of  fightin’  at  say.  But  keep  up  heart.  He’s 
sure  to  come  to  ye  when  the  fight’s  won.” 

“Your  comparison’s  strange,  if  not  over  apt,  Jack,” 
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bantered  Macha,  “ but  as  ’tis  a new  departure  of  yours, 
you’ll  soon  improve  in  it.” 

“ How  fare  ye,  Mr.  Mulloney  ? ” questioned  Jack 
evasively ; “ hast  no  foil  to  defend  yerself  an’  me  against 
such  foul  thrusts?  ” 

“ Ye  may  have  forgot  the  sex  of  yer  antagonist,  sir. 
The  code  forbids  fightin’  a woman.” 

“ Troth,  yer  right,  sir,  I had  forgot,  an’  I apologize 
— if  we  assume  that  the  framer  of  the  code  had  in  mind 
the  woman  in  the  case.” 

“Your  code  is  obsolete,  Jack,”  retorted  Macha; 
“ you  must  revise  it  along  broader  lines,  keeping  in 
view  that  you  have  always  the  woman  in  the  case  to 
reckon  with.” 

“Ah,  God  pity  our  wakeness,”  replied  Jack  sub- 
missively. “ She  vanquishes  us  with  arms,  without 
weapons  and  lades  us  captives  whither  she  wills.” 

“ You  shan’t  talk  so,  Jack  Barry,”  corrected  his 
wife  playfully,  with  a futile  effort  to  stop  his  mouth 
with  her  hand.  When  he  looked  up,  after  the  child’s 
play  with  his  wife,  the  long  drawn  face  of  Cans,  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  met  his  eyes. 

“ Dar  ain’t  no  mo’  wine  an’  no  coffee,  sa,”  said 
Cans  mournfully. 

“ Faith,  ’tis  time  we  were  at  say  — hast  no  tay 
nayther,  lad?  ” 

“ On’y  de  sylebub  w’at  de  ladies  sen’  down,  sa.” 

The  company  now  retired  to  the  deck  and  presently 
began  saying  their  good-bys  to  go  ashore.  Dorothy 
said  she  would  wait  on  board  till  evening  for  Jere,  and 
Deborah  decided’  to  stay  with  her.  Jack  said  there 
was  nothing  to  keep  me  on  board  as  the  vessel  was  all 
ready  for  a start  to  sea  in  the  morning,  so  I accom- 
panied Macha  home,  where  I spent  my  last  quiet  even- 
ing ashore  with  her.  I had  not  the  heart  to  renew 
my  importunities  in  her  then  unusual  sadness. 
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“ The  end  is  near,  Shane,”  she  sighed  with  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder,  when  I came  to  go.  “ ’Twas  so 
kind  and  brave  of  thee  to  wait  with  such  patience.  I 
shall  pray  for  thee  more  fervently  than  ever.” 

She  was  so  calm,  pale  and  saintlike,  that  I felt  it 
almost  a sacrilege  to  kiss  her  as  I released  her  from 
my  embrace  and  hastened  on  board. 
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THE  ROYAL  CHARLEY 

We  got  away  early  next  morning  with  a rattling  frosty 
nor’wester  and  passed  Reedy  Island  before  noon. 
Having  heard  from  the  pilot  of  King’s  transports  pass- 
ing south,  Jack  was  eager  to  get  to  sea  that  night 
and  swung  royals  on  the  brig  in  what  the  pilot  called 
a stiff  whole  topsail  gale.  But  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter,  she  staggered  on  under  it  safe  enough  but 
steering  rather  wildly,  as  the  sea  rose  higher  and 
higher  in  the  widening  bay.  It  was  four  bells  in  the 
first  watch  when  we  came  down  abreast  of  Lewistown, 
and  there  being  no  pilot  boat  to  take  off  our  pilot,  he 
was  for  anchoring  in  the  Roads  till  morning;  but 
Jack  would  not  brook  the  delay.  He  hauled  in  close 
under  the  land,  and  heaving  the  brig  to,  ordered  the 
yawl  lowered  and  pilot  set  ashore  on  the  beach.  It 
was  rather  a perilous  business  with  the  flying  spray 
freezing  on  our  beards  and  clothes.  I bid  Mr.  O’Dowd 
take  charge  of  the  yawl,  he  being  the  man,  if  any,  to 
reach  the  shore  and  return  in  safety,  which  he  did,  and 
the  moment  the  yawl  was  up  to  the  davits,  Jack 
squared  away  for  the  open  sea. 

In  the  dim  starlight  the  weather  looked  wilder  off 
shore.  So  seeing  the  shivering  state  of  his  half  fam- 
ished crew,  when  we  were  a few  miles  outside  the  capes, 
Jack  hauled  her  up  under  the  weather  Delaware  shore. 
I had  the  morning  watch  on  deck.  When  Jack  came 
up  at  daylight  and  saw  the  pitiable  plight  of  the 
ragged,  barefooted  watch  on  deck,  he  looked  for  a mo- 
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ment  as  if  his  heart  had  for  once  failed  him.  Recover- 
ing himself  a bit,  he  came  up  to  me  saying:  “We 

must  run  south  for  warmer  weather,  sir,  ere  the  poor 
dogs  all  perish.  Square  away  yer  mainyard ! 99 

With  the  new  standing  rigging  stretching  and  slack- 
ening under  the  increased  strain  of  heavier  rolling  as 
we  sped  off  into  rougher  seas,  it  was  a perilous  run. 
But  fortune  favoring  us  with  a steady  gale  on  the 
quarter  throughout  the  day  and  following  night,  we 
were  next  day  across  the  gulf  stream  in  comfortably 
warm  weather.  At  seven  bells  when  I came  out  to 
breakfast,  Jack  reminded  me  of  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  men  drilled  to  their  fighting  quarters  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  might  fall  in  with  a convoy  of  transports 
any  hour  and  there  was  a crying  need  of  us  capturing 
the  first  merchantman  of  the  enemy  that  hove  in  sight. 
We  were  in  sore  need,  fore  and  aft,  of  the  first  good 
food  and  raiment  that  we  could  lay  our  hands  on.  But 
we  sighted  no  sail  for  a whole  week,  now  running  broad 
off  to  the  eastward  that  we  might  be  in  position  to 
make  a free  wind  of  the  northeast  trades  when  we 
picked  them  up. 

Our  men  gained  in  strength  and  spirit  by  the  abun- 
dance of  fish  diet  and  warm  weather,  though,  owing  to 
most  of  their  ignorance  of  naval  fighting,  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  them  pretty  steadily  drilled.  So,  by 
the  time  we  were  down  crossing  the  passages  through 
the  Leeward  Islands,  we  had  them  in  pretty  fair  shape 
for  anything  that  came.  Since  coming  across  the 
track  of  vessels  bound  from  Southern  Europe  to  the 
various  ports  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  we  had  sighted 
many  Spanish,  French,  Danish,  Dutch  and  Italian  ves- 
sels, but  no  British.  Jack  was  in  hopes  of  falling  in 
with  some  of  D’Estaing’s  fleet,  as  we  had  heard  that 
they  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  to  meet  a British 
fleet  there  under  the  great  Admiral  Rodney. 
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It  was  one  of  those  delicious  tropical  mornings  when 
we  were  fanning  in  slowly  through  the  Virgin  Islands. 
I had  the  watch  on  deck.  The  feel  of  vigor  and  of 
things  growing  and  the  flavors  of  ripe  fruits  in  the 
warm  air  of  the  gray  dawn  filled  me  with  dreamy  vi- 
sions of  gorgeous  tropical  bowers  and  charming  black- 
eyed  Creole  maids.  I was  watching  for  a sight  of  the 
island  of  Anguilla  on  our  larboard  as  the  gray  dawn 
in  the  east  brightened  into  a silver  radiance,  when 
the  lookout  reported  a sail  on  the  starboard  bow. 
Jack  heard  the  report  and  was  on  deck  in  his  bare 
feet  ere  I had  time  to  make  out  the  stranger  with  the 
glass. 

44  Faith,  there’s  more  than  one  of  ’em,  sir,”  said  he, 
grabbing  his  glass  out  of  its  brackets,  44  larboard  yer 
helm,  me  man ! ” 

It  had  grown  light  so  fast  that  while  I was  spying 
the  nearer  bark,  three  other  sails  had  hove  in  sight 
a bit  farther  over  under  the  Virgin  Corda.  I could 
see,  too,  by  the  cut  of  her  sails  and  hull  that  the  bark 
was  British  and  deeply  laden.  Jack  ordered  the  helms- 
man to  keep  her  right  for  the  bark  that  was  heading 
up  by  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack.  He  ordered 
all  hands  called  and  the  decks  cleared  for  action. 
There  was  little  clearing  to  be  done.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  from  the  time  the  order  was  given,  the  ports 
were  triced  up  and  guns  loaded  and  run  out  on  both 
sides.  By  this  time  we  were  no  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  bark  and  as  the  first  flash  of  the  sun’s  upper 
limb  fell  full  upon  her,  I saw  that  my  first  guess  of 
her  nationality  was  correct. 

44  ’Twas  a mistake  showin’  our  starboard  guns,  sir,” 
said  Jack,  at  seeing  the  bark  keep  off  several  points; 
44  throw  a shot  across  his  bow.” 

The  stranger  took  no  heed  of  our  signal.  Jack 
swung  the  brig  off  after  her.  We  were  both  now  head- 
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ing  straight  in  on  the  islands,  but  we  were  gaining  on 
her  fast,  she  being  so  deep  and  we  flying  light.  The 
other  bark  and  two  brigs  had  now  swung  off  round 
the  other  side  of  the  Virgin,  and  as  we  gained  upon 
our  chase,  she  also  bore  away  in  the  same  direction. 
Jack  now  ordered  another  shot  fired  across  her  bow, 
and  if  she  did  not  heave  to,  to  fire  into  her.  She  kept 
right  on  her  course,  and  five  minutes  after  our  second 
signal  gun,  I bid  O’Dowd  shoot  away  her  maintopmast 
with  the  bow  chaser.  No  sooner  had  the  smoke  of 
his  gun  cleared  a bit  than  we  saw  her  main  topgallant 
mast  gone.  But  instead  of  heaving  to,  she  began  firing 
at  us  with  a small  stern  gun.  Jack  bid  us  play  him 
with  the  bow  chaser  fast  as  we  could  load,  and,  after 
our  fourth  shot,  she  came  to  the  wind  minus  her  fore- 
topmast. 

Jack  now  ordered  our  ensign  hoisted.  The  sea  was 
so  smooth  that  he  ran  within  half  a cable  of  the  bark, 
coming  to  on  her  starboard  be&m.  On  hailing  she  re- 
ported herself  the  Royal  Charley,  from  Kingston  for 
London. 

“ Yer  a prize  to  the  Pennsylvania  Letter  of  Marque 
Delaware,”  shouted  Jack.  “ Load  up  yer  boats  with 
yer  best  stores  and  spirits,  and  be  ready  to  abandon! 
I’ll  send  my  boat  alongside.” 

“ ’Ow  many  sorts  of  damned  rebels  *ave  ye  there?  ” 
came  the  answer ; “ blawst  it,  mon,  I’m  full  o’  sugar  ’n* 
rum ! ” 

“ Faith,  ’tis  lucky  for  ye,”  returned  Jack,  “ as  5tis 
all  that  saves  ye  from  correction  for  such  foul  tongue 1 ” 

Busy  as  we  now  were  manning  our  boat  to  go  along- 
side the  prize,  all  hands  broke  out  laughing  at  this. 
Before  pushing  off,  Jack  bade  me  load  up  all  boats 
with  the  choicest  stores,  powder,  small  arms  and  am- 
munition. I found  a good  supply  of  both,  as  well  as 
quantities  of  tropical  fruits.  There  were  wines  and 
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dainties  for  her  cabin  passengers,  three  ladies  and  two 
men,  Jamaica  planters,  their  wives  and  one  daughter, 
going  to  England. 

The  moment  I was  in  charge  of  her,  and  satisfied 
myself  that  there  was  danger  of  treachery,  the  first 
thing  I did,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  I had  in 
hand,  was  to  give  my  men  a taut  of  rum  all  round. 
With  yardarm  tackles  on  both  fore  and  main  yards, 
they  whipped  the  puncheons  of  rum,  cases  of  wine  and 
provisions  into  the  boats  lively,  while  her  skipper,  a 
stout  gray-bearded  Cornish  man,  profanely  protested 
against  such  “ Worsted  piracy.”  But  I was  bent  that 
his  ill  manners  should  not  provoke  me  to  any  breach 
of  decorum  in  presence  of  the  ladies,  who,  alarmed  as 
they  at  first  were,  now  regarded  me  with  something 
much  akin  to  respect.  Nor  could  I,  e’en  in  the  haste 
of  my  business,  help  noting  that  the  planter’s  daughter 
was  gorgeous  in  her  dark  beauty  as  a tropical  flower, 
and  that  her  raven  eyes  were  upon  me  most  of  the 
time  as  I went  from  cabin  to  deck  giving  an  order 
here  and  there  to  my  men.  On  returning  to  the 
Delaware  with  the  three  boat  loads  of  supplies,  Jack 
and  I held  a council  of  war  while  the  goods  were  be- 
ing hoisted  on  board.  Both  of  us  regretted  that  the 
bark  was  entirely  too  dull  a sailer  to  justify  an  at- 
tempt to  run  her  into  Philadelphia,  much  as  we  would 
have  loved  to  have  turned  such  valuable  cargo  over  to 
the  hon’ble  congress.  But  the  risk  of  being  caught 
by  the  enemy  was  too  great;  and  besides,  we  could  not 
spare  a prize  crew  from  our  thirty  hands.  It  would 
be  criminal,  on  the  other  hand,  to  burn  such  a fine 
cargo  of  sugar  an’  rum  that  our  soldiers  in  the  field 
and  friends  at  home  stood  so  much  in  need  of.  Jack 
regretted  that  the  sea  was  not  smooth  enough  to  make 
the  brig  fast  alongside  the  prize  and  hoist  the  rum 
aboard. 
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“ Why  not  run  down  close  in  under  the  lee  of  the 
Virgin  Gorda  in  smooth  water,  sir?  ” I suggested, 
“ anchor  the  prize,  haul  the  brig  alongside  her  an’ 
hoist  her  cargo  aboard?” 

“ ’Tis  a good  iday,  Shane  — divil  a better  — 
barrin’  the  risk  of  bein’  caught.” 

“ ’Twill  be  no  greater  there,  Jack,  than  ’t  has  been 
any  time  durin’  the  voyage  — or  will  be  — at  say  or 
in  port.  The  King’s  pirates’ll  take  us  wherever  they 
can  in  defiance  of  all  law  — an’  we  can  be  ready  to  cut 
an’  run  there  the  moment  an  enemy  may  heave  in 
sight.” 

“ Faith,  yer  right,  Shane.  Take  ten  of  our  men  an’ 
the  bossin  wid  ye  the  moment  the  boats  are  emptied. 
Send  back  ten  of  the  bark’s  crew  in  one  of  her  boats 
an’  the  minute  yer  ready,  square  away  for  the  lee  of 
the  island.  Ye’ll  make  slow  headway  as  she  is.  I’ll 
be  there  ahead  of  ye  to  show  ye  where  to  anchor,  and 
will  haul  alongside  the  minute  yer  anchor’s  down.” 
Before  leaving  the  brig,  he  invited  me  down  in  the 
cabin  to  drink  a beaker  of  rum  with  him.  By  the  time 
I had  the  bark  squared  away,  the  other  three  vessels 
had  gone  out  of  sight.  Leaving  the  bossin  to  see 
everything  to  rights  for  anchoring  and  transshipping 
the  cargo,  I now  had  leisure  for  a little  conversation 
with  the  passengers,  taking  some  pains  at  the  start 
to  show  the  surly  old  skipper  that  I wished  no  inter- 
course with  him,  though  he  may  have  been  kind  enough 
of  heart,  as  such  men  mostly  are.  The  ladies  were 
most  grieved  by  what  they  called  the  delay  and  danger 
in  reaching  London,  which  our  capture  would  entail 
upon  them.  But  when  I had  assured  them  of  Jack’s 
honor  and  gallantry  to  the  ladies,  they  seemed  quite 
relieved  and  cheerful. 

Jack  lay  close  under  the  lee  of  the  Virgin  Gorda 
with  the  brig  as  I came  lumbering  in  with  the  Royal 
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Charley  and  directed  me  where  to  anchor.  The  mo- 
ment our  anchor  was  down,  he  laid  the  brig  alongside 
handsomely  and  made  fast,  when  presently  the  punch- 
eons of  rum  were  being  tackled  from  both  the  bark’s 
hatches  into  those  of  the  brig.  At  first  the  mates  and 
crew  of  the  bark  demurred  a bit  at  my  orders  to  turn 
to  at  transshipping  their  cargo,  but  when  Jack  came 
amongst  them,  offering  to  sign  any  man  on  our  articles 
at  good  wages  and  prize  money,  who  would  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  hon’ble  congress,  they 
changed  their  tune.  The  incentive  of  prize  money  on 
their  own  ship’s  cargo  was  resistless,  beside  which  the 
turn  of  affairs  gave  them  the  upper  hand  of  their 
task  master  of  a skipper.  So  they  all  came  over  to 
us  but  three.  Jack  was  half  sorry  that  he  had  not 
tried  this  expedient  ere  the  transshipment  was  begun. 
He  could  have  mixed  the  crews  and  put  me  in  charge 
of  the  bark  to  run  her  home  to  Philadelphia,  after 
getting  up  a new  foretopmast.  The  thing  had  been 
worth  trying  with  such  valuable  cargo  while  so  many 
were  suffering  for  such  supplies  at  home. 

I hai  seen  as  he  came  complaisantly  up  to  the  group 
of  passengers  sitting  aft,  with  his  cocked  hat  in  his 
hand,  bowing  to  the  ladies,  that  he  had  won  their  favor 
ere  opening  his  mouth.  Nor  had  he  been  long  in  their 
company  ere  he  had  them  all  in  the  best  of  humor. 
But  he  must  needs  half  spoil  this  vantage  by  singling 
out  Miss  Alton  (which  I had  learned  was  the  girl’s 
name),  for  a discourse  of  their  own  and  thus  win  the 
disgust  of  the  older  women  — and  men,  too. 

The  work  was  continued  all  night,  with  four-hour 
shifts.  We  had,  of  course,  some  trouble  with  the  men 
broaching  cargo.  Three  of  them  had  fallen  so  drunk 
and  boisterous  that  we  were  obliged  to  clap  them  in 
irons,  and  O’Dowd  and  I had  our  hands  full  to  main- 
tain discipline.  But  the  work  went  on  so  lively  that 
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by  noon  next  day  the  rum  was  about  all  securely 
stowed  under  the  Delaware’s  hatches  — all  there 
was  room  for  — and  the  countlines  and  other  small 
breakages  were  chocked  with  bags  of  sugar.  And 
now  came  up  the  most  serious  problem  for  Jack  and 
me  to  solve.  It  would  never  do  to  leave  the  passengers 
aboard  the  bark  — she  had  not  stiffening  enough  left 
in  to  keep  her  from  oversetting  in  a squall  or  heavy 
puff  of  wind.  We  could  run  in  and  land  them  at 
Christiansted,  but  that  would  incur  more  risk  of  cap- 
ture. Miss  Alton  whispered  to  Jack  that  she  would 
just  love  to  sail  on  to  Philadelphia  with  us,  for  which 
her  mother  chid  her  for  a bold  girl.  We  had  not  cabin 
room  enough  for  the  ladies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  men. 

The  skipper  had  meantime  sulked  apart  by  himself, 
frequently  searching  the  sea  closely,  over  at  the  mouth 
of  the  channel  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  westernmost 
islands  with  his  glass.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  he 
was  looking  for  some  expected  aid,  and  I told  Jack 
as  much,  but  he  only  laughed.  We  were  yet  unde- 
cided when  the  lookout  at  the  masthead  reported  a sail 
to  the  southeast  heading  toward  us.  The  trade  was 
blowing  fresh  and  she  came  up  lively,  and  by  the  time 
she  raised  her  courses  above  the  horizon,  I saw  that 
she  was  a King’s  frigate.  Our  sails  were  left  hanging 
in  the  gear  ready  for  some  such  surprise.  Jack  made 
her  out  soon  as  I,  ordering  everybody  aboard  the 
Delaware  and  sail  made  lively. 

The  old  skipper  remained  on  board  his  vessel,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  going  of  all  his  own  crew  save  a couple 
of  seamy-faced  old  tars,  whom  no  power  could  have 
turned  traitors  to  their  King. 

Not  until  we  had  cast  loose  from  the  bark  and  filled 
away  the  brig  to  the  nor’west  under  full . sail,  had  it 
come  to  the  minds  of  our  passengers  and  crew  that 
the  strange  sail  coming  up  at  such  speed  was  a King’s 
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frigate.  “ Looks  as  if  we  may  be  aboard  the  wrong 
boat  after  all,  sir,”  said  one  planter  to  the  other  ap- 
prehensively. 

“ Dear  me,  papa,  I hope  we’ve  done  nothing  to 
offend  them,”  said  the  girl,  while  the  women  nestled 
close  to  their  husbands. 

“ Ah,  ye  blowsted  traitors ! ” shouted  the  skipper  of 
the  bark,  shaking  his  fist  at  us,  “ I ’ope  ye’ll  be  all 
’ung  for  piracy  on  the  ’igh  seas,  as  ye  desarve ! ” 

By  the  time  the  brig  had  gathered  full  headway,  the 
frigate  was  hull  up,  nearly  in  our  wake.  Half  an 
hour’s  closely  watched  sailing  showed  that  we  had  met 
our  match  in  speed.  She  had  in  fact  gained  on  us  a 
bit. 

But  night  was  coming  on  and  Jack  was  letting  her 
go  with  a rap  full  in  to  leeward  of  Anegada,  where 
the  frigate  would  scarcely  venture  in  the  darkness. 
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WE  ENTERTAIN  SOME  WEST  INDIA  PLANTERS 

By  sunset  the  frigate  looked  to  have  gained  about  a mile 
upon  us  since  we  had  filled  away  from  alongside  the 
bark.  So  absorbed  had  the  women  grown  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  race  that  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
all  about  their  captivity.  The  girl  was  especially  in- 
terested and  watched  our  defensive  activities  with 
flashing  eyes.  She  had  left  her  elders  and  was  walking 
about  decks  watching  the  movements  of  our  men  at 
their  guns  when  the  first  shot  from  the  frigate’s  bow 
chaser  evoked  from  her  a stifled  cry,  and  she  caught 
my  arm,  shivering  with  fear. 

“ There’s  not  the  layste  danger,  Miss  — ” I en- 
couraged, u ye  see  his  shot  fell  half  a mile  short  an’  the 
squall  ye  see  cornin’  will  be  upon  us  presently.” 

“ Alton’s  the  name,  sir,”  still  clinging  to  me ; “ it’s 
so  kind  of  you  to  say  that  — and  mayn’t  I look  to  you 
for  protection  if  greater  danger  comes?” 

“ Faith,  ye  may  that,  sweet  one,  through  thick  and 
thin,”  gently  setting  her  down  on  the  breech  of  a 
quarter  gun,  for  I saw  Jack’s  too  observant  eyes  as  well 
as  those  of  her  parents  and  the  rest  were  upon  us,  “ but 
divil  a bit  of  danger  near  ye  now,  an’  the  captain’s  a 
man  covetous  of  the  discourse  of  such  charmin’  girl 
himself.” 

I had  scarcely  freed  myself  from  her  still  trembling 
grasp  when  the  black,  piping  squall  was  upon  us  with  a 
flashing  shock  of  thunder  and  copious  downpour.  The 
moment  we  were  well  shut  out  of  our  pursuer’s  sight 
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in  its  dense  darkness,  Jack  ordered  our  helm  up  and 
swung  the  brig  off  on  a course  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  that  we  had  been  steering.  This  took  us  down 
through  the  center  of  the  Virgin  group,  between  St. 
John  and  St.  Thomas.  By  thus  running  before  the 
squall,  we  went  nearly  as  fast  as  it  traveled  so  that 
when  it  had  blown  over  us  the  darkness  of  night  was 
upon  us.  We  saw  no  more  of  the  frigate  or  the 
Royal  Charley  and  kept  right  on  a south  by  west 
course  for  Santa  Cruz.  Later  in  the  evening,  when 
we  were  out  clear  of  the  smaller  islands,  Jack  called  me 
down  in  his  cabin.  The  weather  being  quite  warm,  he 
had  ordered  Cans  to  have  the  punch  cold.  The  ladies  had 
recovered  from  their  little  fright  and  Jack  had  already 
cajoled  them  into  unafraid,  amiable  moods.  The  men 
too  had  become  much  less  indignant. 

Jack  sat  between  Miss  Alton  and  her  mother,  regal- 
ing the  company  with  a bit  of  our  lower  Delaware 
exploits  as  I came  in.  But  I could  see  that  he  scarcely 
liked  the  significant  look  which  the  girl  flung  me  as  I 
came  in.  Nor  did  he  show  a desire  to  have  me  remain 
longer  than  to  drink  their  health  in  a beaker  of  the 
punch,  whereupon  he  gave  me  rather  peremptory  orders 
to  give  him  a call  when  we  came  abreast  of  Santa  Cruz. 
He  knew  of  course  that  I was  not  a man  to  intrude  my 
presence  upon  any  company  where  I was  not  wanted. 
So  with  the  most  admiring  look  I could  call  up,  at  the 
girl,  just  to  show  him  that,  though  his  station  gave 
him  the  advantage,  I was  still  the  more  attractive  in  her 
sight,  her  return  glance  to  me  leaving  no  room  for 
doubt  on  that  point,  though  with  Macha’s  love  in  my 
heart,  I had  no  notion  of  making  love  to  the  lovely 
little  West  Indian. 

By  eleven  o’clock  we  were  down  abreast  of  Santa 
Croix.  When  Jack  came  up  at  my  call,  he  did  the 
very  thing  that  I expected.  By  midnight  he  had  the 
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brig  close  in  under  the  west  end  of  the  island,  hove  to 
under  topsails  and  spanker,  with  maintopsail  to  the 
mast.  Next  morning  we  were  close  enough  in  to  see 
that  there  were  no  men  of  war  in  the  harbor  of  Chris- 
tiansted,  into  which  Jack  went  and  anchored,  to  land 
his  passengers.  A couple  of  old  Danish  brigs  were 
the  only  shipping  in  port.  It  was  of  course  rather  pro- 
voking to  our  men  passengers  to  see  that  their  women 
were  reluctant  about  going  ashore.  The  girl  had,  in 
fact,  hinted  a wish  to  remain  on  board  and  go  with  us 
to  the  Pennsylvania  province,  but  Jack  was  eager  to 
put  to  sea  again  soon  as  he  might,  lest  a King’s  ship 
come  along  and  trap  us  in  harbor.  So  he  urged  them 
to  get  ready  for  debarkation  and  when  they  were 
ready,  he  went  in  the  boat  with  them. 

O’Dowd  and  I were  a bit  anxious  while  Jack  was 
away,  lest  an  enemy’s  ship  surprise  us  at  anchor.  Jack 
was  scarcely  gone  an  hour  when  we  saw  our  boat  com- 
ing off  at  a great  rate. 

“ Man  the  windlass  and  heave  short,  sir,”  shouted 
Jack,  standing  up  and  waving  his  cocked  hat  as  he 
sprung  to  the  stroke  of  the  oars. 

I knew  of  course  by  a note  in  his  voice  that  an  enemy 
was  somewhere  not  far  off.  So  we  had  the  anchor 
apeak  by  the  time  he  was  alongside.  “ That  same 
King’s  pirate’s  cornin’  down  like  the  divil  to  windward 
of  the  island,  Shane,”  he  whispered  as  he  stepped  on 
deck.  “ Make  sail  for  dear  life  — she  was  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  hill  just  before  I left  the  landin’.” 

None  of  our  sails  had  been  furled  and  it  was  a mira- 
cle to  the  bum  boat  men  and  girls  gathered  about  the 
brig,  selling  fruits,  monkeys  and  birds  of  gay  plumage 
to  our  crew  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  our  sails  were 
spread  to  the  freshening  trade  wind  and  our  anchor 
tripped.  On  clearing  the  harbor,  Jack  ran  straight 
down  south,  with  a beam  wind,  into  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
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keeping  in  the  wake  of  the  island  so  as  to  keep  it  on 
line  between  us  and  the  frigate  and  thus  cut  off  her 
view  of  us.  Some  two  hours  later  we  could  see  the 
tops  of  her  royals  from  our  mast  head  as  she  cleared 
the  east  point  of  the  island.  We  were  now  such  safe 
distance  ahead  that  Jack  deemed  it  expedient  to  haul 
the  brig  up  full  and  by,  though  we  were  pretty  far 
to  leeward  for  fetching  through  the  Mona  passage. 
Besides,  pressing  her  close  for  that  outlet  into  the 
Atlantic,  might  bring  us  rather  close  to  the  frigate 
again  ere  night.  So,  after  a short  council  with  O’Dowd 
and  I,  he  concluded  it  was  best  to  let  her  go  in  to  the 
southward  of  Hayti.  This  would  lengthen  our  passage 
home,  and  Jack  was  eager  as  man  could  be  to  deliver 
his  cargo  to  the  hon’ble  congress  early  as  possible. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  safety  was  the  first  thing  to  look 
to.  The  frigate  held  her  own  with  us  till  dark.  Then 
Jack  shaped  his  course  for  midchannel  between  Hayti 
and  Jamaica.  Next  morning  it  came  up  squall  and 
blew  fresh.  There  being  no  sail  in  sight  at  sunrise, 
and  the  trades  well  to  the  northward,  Jack  decided  not 
to  attempt  getting  through  the  Windward  passage, 
but  let  her  go  in  to 'leeward  of  Cuba.  It  was  a long 
heavy  drag  up  the  length  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  into, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  around  Cape  St.  Antonio  and 
lengthened  our  passage.  But  as  we  saw  no  more  of 
the  King’s  pirates  to  impede  our  course,  Jack  argued 
that  “ for  once  at  laste  the  old  saw  of  the  longest  way 
round  had  been  fulfilled.” 

Meeting  a long  continuation  of  head  gales  in  the 
Florida  straits  and  on  down  the  gulf  stream,  our  pas- 
sage was  greatly  prolonged.  Yet  through  it  all,  there 
was  scarcely  a day  passed  that  we  did  not  put  our 
men  through  drill.  Some  of  the  men  who  had  come 
over  to  us  from  the  Royal  Charley  at  last  grumbled 
at  being  drilled  at  the  guns  up  to  their  necks  in  water, 
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but  I could  not  have  heart  to  rebuke  them,  long  as 
it  was  only  in  an  undertone  and  I knew  from  experience 
that  this  grumble  to  himself  only  made  the  real  British 
webfoot  work  all  the  better,  and  handling  guns  in  such 
gale  and  seaway  was  at  best  a pretty  extreme  sort  of 
privateering.  Nothing  worse  than  harmless  grumbling 
would,  however,  have  come  of  it  had  not  Jack  come 
forward  one  day  to  bid  me  cut  the  drill  short  on  ac- 
count of  the  signs  of  a tempestuous  night  and  over- 
heard one  of  the  Britons  swear  as  a sea  broke  over  him 
at  his  gun.  Jack  called  the  offender  to  him  and  gave 
him  a sharp  reprimand. 

“ I thought  5twas  blowsted  ’eavy  weather  fur  gun 
drill  any  ’ow,  sir,”  replied  the  offender  half  penitently. 

u Who  in  Helispont  gave  ye  the  right  to  think  aboard 
here?  ” retorted  Jack  crossly.  “ Stow  yer  thinkm*  cap 
away  till  ye  get  ashore,  sir.” 

The  man  bowed  his  obedience  and  was  sent  about 
his  work.  Jack  almost  the  next  moment  bid  me  put  extra 
lashings  on  the  guns  and  knock  off  drill  for  the  day. 

A worse  gale  than  the  northeaster  through  which 
we  labored  all  that  night  and  most  of  next  day,  I had 
never  before  seen  at  sea.  Our  decks  were  swept  of 
everything  movable  but  the  guns,  which  were  so  se- 
curely lashed  that  nothing  could  start  them  while  the 
ringbolts  held.  For  the  next  two  days  we  made  but 
little  headway  with  the  light  baffling  winds  following 
the  gale.  We  had  meanwhile  sighted  several  merchant- 
men, but  we  could  not  come  near  enough  to  the  nearest 
to  discover  their  nationality.  Then,  with  a steady 
southerly  wind  that  sprung  up  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  17th,  Jack  hauled  her  broad  out  to  the  westward 
for  smoother  water,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  still  fifty  leagues  or  more  south  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  Once  in  smoother  water,  inshore  of  the  stream, 
though  the  weather  was  much  colder,  a sharp  lookout 
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was  kept  up  aloft  night  and  day.  This  was  of  course 
for  the  double  purpose  of  evading  a too  large  and 
powerful  enemy  and  catching  a smaller.  Jack  had  fre- 
quently told  me  during  the  passage  that  the  great  value 
of  our  cargo  and  the  greater  need  in  which  the  hon’ble 
congress  stood  of  it,  devolved  upon  him  the  sacred 
duty  of  not  hazarding  it  by  being  drawn  into  an  en- 
gagement with  a bigger  foe.  But  I knew  the  daring 
spirit  of  the  man  too  well  to  believe  that  he  could 
always  run  from  a few  more  guns  or  from  heavier 
mettle  than  his  own.  And  besides,  the  men  from  the 
Royal  Charley  had  shown  themselves  so  well  pleased 
with  their  change  that  we  had  now  no  fear  as  to 
their  devotion  to  the  new  cause  which  they  had  es- 
poused. So  Jack  therefore  felt  that  he  could  now 
spare  a prize  crew  and  told  me  as  much,  and  was 
eager  to  pick  up  one  ere  we  came  to  the  Delaware 
Capes.  O’Dowd  and  myself  were  both  quite  as 
eager,  though  he,  since  coming  on  soundings,  was  so 
rejoiced  at  nearing  home  that  he  really  thought  or 
cared  to  speak  of  little  else  than  Dorothy  and  the 
baby. 

While  rounding  Cape  Hatteras,  we  saw  several  King’s 
transports  under  convoy  of  a frigate  working  south. 
From  this  Jack  concluded  that  the  more  active  part 
of  the  campaign  had  shifted  to  the  Carolinas,  Georgia 
and  Florida.  In  a council  of  war  which  he  called  at 
two  bells  in  the  first  dog  watch,  O’Dowd  and  I had 
our  hands  full  to  convince  Jack  of  the  fatality  of  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  northern  transport  of  the  fleet. 
From  the  safe  distance  which  we  were  then  off,  she  looked 
to  be  an  eight  or  ten  gun  brig  and  the  frigate  was 
scarcely  five  miles  ahead  of  her. 

44  ’Twould  be  the  masterstroke  of  our  fightin’, 
Shane,”  he  said  to  me  after  dismissing  O’Dowd,  “ to 
capture  her  under  her  convoy’s  nose,  an’  ye  may  de- 
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pend  that  bringin’  her  into  Philadelphia  to-morrow 
or  next  day  would  be  such  playsin’  surprise  to  Macha. 
She’d  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  refuse  ye  any  ray  son- 
able  request.” 

-“The  risk  of  losin’  what  we  have  is  far  too  great, 
Jack.  Besides,  ye  don’t  seem  to  know  rightly  the  will 
of  the  woman  ye  spayke  of.” 

“ ’Tis  a mystery  of  mysteries,  the  will  of  some 
women,  I allow,  Shane  — an’  will  have  its  way  in  the 
end.” 

About  three  bells  next  forenoon,  when  we  were  speed- 
ing up  the  Virginia  coast  with  a brisk  off  shore  breeze 
a sail  was  sighted  ahead.  We  soon  saw  that  she  was 
heading  south  and  we  were  of  course  coming  together 
rapidly.  With  his  glass  leveled  upon  her,  a couple  of 
points  on  the  lee  bow,  Jack  presently  made  her  out 
an  enemy’s  armed  transport  bark,  and  ordered  all  hands 
piped  to  quarters.  Though  I saw  at  a glance  that  the 
stranger  was  the  larger  vessel  and  most  probably 
mounting  more  and  heavier  guns,  it  would  not  do  to 
demur  or  delay  a moment  about  obeying  his  orders. 
The  officers  and  men  came  to  their  quarters  with  a 
spring  that  certainly  boded  well  for  us  in  what  was  to 
come.  The  bark  had  her  colors  flying,  and  as  we  came 
nearer,  we  saw  her  starboard  ports  open  and  guns  run 
out.  Jack  would  not  have  our  ensign  set  till  we  were 
nearly  abreast  of  one  another  and  she  had  fired  a 
couple  of  shots  at  us  from  her  bow  gun.  Then,  just 
as  she  let  fly  her  first  broadside  at  us,  he  ordered  our 
colors  run  up,  swung  off  on  her  weather  quarter  and 
gave  her  a raking  broadside.  Before  the  enemy  had 
reloaded  his  starboard  guns,  w§  had  swung  round 
close  upon  his  weather  quarter  and  raked  him  with  our 
larboard  broadside.  His  second  broadside  did  us  little 
damage,  as  only  three  of  his  guns  could  be  brought  in 
range.  The  next  moment  we  had  wore  short  around 
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on  our  heel,  coming  no  more  than  a cable’s  length  across 
his  stern  with  another  raking  broadside. 

To  Jack’s  hail  of  “ What  ship’s  that?”  came  the 
answer,  “ His  Britannic  Majesty’s  transport  Ranger, 
Captain  Tonson.” 

“ This  is  the  Pennsylvania  Letter  of  Marque  Dela- 
ware,” replied  Jack.  “ Strike  yer  colors.” 

His  answer  was  another  broadside  and  then  he  swung 
short  off  across  our  bows.  But  Jack  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and  again  wore  round  on  the  larboard  tack, 
gaining  the  weather  gauge  and  raking  him  on  the 
starboard  quarter.  The  enemy  was  so  long  about  re- 
turning our  fire,  that  it  now  became  plain  to  us  that 
the  battle  was  ours,  though  we  had  four  men  already 
killed  and  seven  wounded,  amongst  the  killed  being 
Lieutenant  O’Dowd.  Jack  ordered  me  to  wait  a mo- 
ment with  our  next  broadside,  and  when  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away  a bit  so  we  could  see  in  on  her  decks,  it 
was  a sickening  sight  that  met  our  eyes.  A number 
of  her  men  lay  dead  or  wounded  amid  the  wreckage 
of  guns  and  fallen  spars  on  deck.  Her  captain  stood 
clinging  to  a weather  maintopmast  back  stay,  urging 
his  men  to  bear  a hand  with  loading  the  three  star- 
board guns  left  mounted.  Jack  now  determined  that 
our  only  chance  of  getting  such  valuable  prize  into 
port  was  to  carry  her  by  boarding.  Another  broad- 
side might  sink  or  at  best  leave  her  unmanageable.  So 
he  ordered  me  to  muster  twenty-five  of  my  best  men 
on  the  lee  cat-head  ready  for  boarding.  By  the  time 
I was  there  ready  to  lead  them  on  the  enemy’s  deck, 
he  had  the  brig  rounded  down  so  handsomely  on  the 
bark’s  weather  quarter,  that  we  were  able  to  jump  on 
her  rail  down  on  deck  ere  the  slight  crash  of  the  vessel’s 
glancing  together  came.  In  the  hand  to  hand  effort 
of  the  bark’s  crew  to  repel  us,  one  of  my  men  was  killed 
and  four  wounded  ere  they  called  for  quarter,  and  when 
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I looked  to  windward,  after  striking  her  flag  with  my 
own  hands,  I saw  that  Jack  had  the  brig  well  in  hand 
on  our  weather  beam.  Tonson  had  fallen  on  deck  where 
he  stood,  of  weakness  from  loss  of  blood  from  a wound 
in  the  side.  On  reporting  to  Jack  that  she  was  tight 
and  unmanageable,  with  no  worse  damage  than  being 
badly  hulled  in  the  upper  works,  and  shattered  a bit 
about  the  spars  and  sails,  he  bid  me  have  the  wounded 
attended  to  in  the  first  place,  while  the  same  was  being 
done  aboard  there.  But  first  go  about  on  the  larboard 
tack  and  head  her  north  by  west  for  Cape  Henlopen. 
The  slight  saber  cut  in  my  right  breast,  given  me  by 
the  bark’s  lieutenant  as  I stepped  on  deck,  was  a bit 
troublesome.  But  by  getting  the  edges  drawn  together 
and  plastered  up,  I managed  to  keep  on  my  feet  till 
the  wounded  were  made  comfortable  and  the  dead 
buried.  Then  Jack,  who  by  taking  the  royals  off  the 
brig,  kept  me  close  company,  ordered  me  to  back  my 
maintopsail,  and  he  did  the  same,  and  sent  a boat  along- 
side for  the  captain  and  what  was  left  of  the  crew  of 
the  bark,  which  was  only  twenty  hands  all  told.  I 
also  sent  him  back  five  of  our  own  men,  fearing  he 
might  need  them  to  look  after  his  prisoners.  The 
moment  the  exchange  was  made,  he  bid  me  fill  away 
and  crowd  on  sail  for  the  Delaware  Capes,  which,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  we  reached  on  the  afternoon  of 
next  day.  But  meeting  head  winds  in  the  bay  and 
river,  we  did  not  reach  Philadelphia  till  March  26th. 
Still  there  were  so  many  pleasing  aspects  and  sounds 
of  spring  along  the  river  side  fields  and  woods  that, 
with  all  my  longing  to  see  Macha,  the  days  and  nights 
did  not  seem  long  to  me.  Then,  too,  in  working  up 
with  the  tide,  we  anchored  close  together  and  Jack  and 
I visited  back  and  forth,  giving  our  men  liberty  to  do 
likewise.  Over  a bowl  of  punch,  we  talked  of  what  had 
been,  and  planned  another  cruise.  Our  prize  money 
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from  the  two  cargoes  (the  bark  was  loaded  with  com- 
missary stores)  would  be  handsome  sums.  When  we 
reached  anchorage  off  Nixon’s  Wharf  shortly  after 
dark,  and  the  news  of  our  voyage  went  round,  the  city 
bells  were  rung  in  our  honor.  Our  friends  received 
us  with  open  arms  and  we  were  next  evening  given  a 
banquet  at  Peggy  Mullin’s. 

But  the  thought  of  poor  Dorothy’s  broken  heart 
haunted  me  so  that  I could  partake  but  little  of  the 
mirth  of  that  festive  night. 
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A DRIVE  TO  STRAWBERRY  HILL 

“ Hast  made  the  bravest  capture  yet,  Shane,”  whis- 
pered Macha  softly,  on  the  way  home  from  the  ban- 
quet, her  head  confidingly  on  my  breast.  “ The  large 
supply  of  soldiers’  clothing  amongst  your  prize’s  cargo 
will  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to  our  naked  men  in 
the  field.  We’ll  have  to  turn  the  red  coats  though  and 
put  the  lining  on  the  outside.” 

“ For  which  good  rason,  dear,  though  I don’t  admit 
that  it’s  the  best  of  rasons,  by  any  manes,  ye  should  — ” 
“ Fiddlesticks,  Shane,  if  my  presence  has  no  better 
effect  than  putting  you  in  such  namby  pamby  mood, 
we  must  be  less  in  one  another’s  company,”  sitting  pout- 
ingly  upright  in  the  carriage  and  hitching  away  from 
me. 

“ ’Tis  a maddenin’  way  ye  have  of  praisin’  an’  blamin’ 
one  in  the  same  breath,  Macha,  an’  ye  may  have  cause 
to  regret  it  yet,  though  God  forbid,  an’  the  West  India 
planter’s  daughter  was  lovely  beyond  words,  an’  man  is 
human.” 

I felt  her  tremble  a bit  at  this  in  the  seat  beside  me, 
and  her  eyes  fell  from  mine  in  the  pale  moonlight.  I 
was  glad  for  her  sake  that  we  had  come  to  the  turn 
into  the  avenue  and  I essayed  to  change  the  subject, 
after  the  momentary  silence,  by  asking  John  if  any 
letters  had  come  for  me  from  Ireland.  No*  there  were 
none,  and  the  next  moment  he  went  back  to  the  same 
subject,  asking  me  about  the  West  India  planter’s 
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daughter  and  warranting  that  I found  her  more  gentle 
and  confiding  than  our  northern  maids. 

“ More  gorgeous  — and  weak,  too,  like  their  flowers 
and  birds  of  gaudy  plumage  that  quickly  fade  or  per- 
ish in  our  zone,”  rejoined  Macha,  with  a meaning  glance 
at  me. 

I was  amazed  at  his  having  heard  of  our  Royal 
Charley  passenger  so  soon. 

44  Macha  has  described  her  better  than  I could  hope 
to  do,”  I replied.  44  Jack  must  have  been  telling  you.” 

Neither  made  reply.  I spent  the  night  with  them 
and  was  on  board  the  Delaware  next  morning  for 
breakfast.  The  naval  board  had  taken  charge  of  our 
prisoners,  and  our  cargoes  were  so  much  needed  by 
both  citizens  and  soldiers  that  they  were  bought  in 
by  the  hon’ble  congress.  Some  of  the  rum  and  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  etc.,  were  already  on  the  way  to  the  encamp- 
ments of  our  armies  north  and  south.  Jack  himself 
saw  to  packing  and  shipping  some  cases  of  the  best 
of  the  officers’  wines  and  brandies  found  aboard  the 
prize,  to  His  Excellency’s  camp  near  New  York. 

By  the  time  our  prize  had  been  disposed  of  and  both 
cargoes  off  our  hands,  we  had  settled  down  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a long  spell  ashore.  The  necessary  repairs  to 
the  Delaware’s  hull  would  take  time,  and  there  would 
be  few  men  and  scanty  material  for  doing  the  work. 
Besides,  the  campaign  in  the  south  being  so  disastrous 
to  the  continental  cause,  had  cast  a deeper  gloom  over 
the  city.  The  ravages  of  fever  amongst  his  men,  had 
compelled  General  Robert  Howe  to  abandon  his  Florida 
campaign  and  he  had  fallen  back  on  Savannah.  Here 
he  was  shortly  attacked  by  Colonel  Campbell  with  his 
3500  British  regulars.  Howe  with  his  1200  militia 
was  defeated  and  routed,  losing  nearly  half  his  men. 
But  this  disaster  was  mitigated  by  Washington’s  Gor- 
dian knot  tied  around  Clinton  in  New  York,  which,  with 
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the  persistent  cooperation  of  the  French  fleet  of  Ad- 
miral d’Estaing,  would  have  surely  captured  Clinton’s 
army. 

Paul  Jones,  too,  had  staggered  the  enemy  — gone 
into  the  very  harbors  of  his  native  Scotland  and  cap- 
tured their  ships  with  a dash  and  daring  that  won  him 
the  admiration  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  This 
of  course  gave  the  navy  board  fresh  energy.  They 
told  us  that  they  hoped  to  soon  have  a ship  for  Jack 
and  me  suitable  to  our  abilities.  Mr.  Hopkinson  was 
especially  active  and  earnest  in  our  behalf.  He  confi- 
dentially told  Jack  that  a state  Letter  of  Marque  was 
quite  beneath  him.  Jack  of  course  knew,  that  while 
there  was  no  disputing  Mr.  Hopkinson’s  sincerity, 
what  he  said  was  merely  the  overflow  of  a vivid  imagi- 
nation. Liberty  would  be  won  or  lost  ere  any  more 
frigates  were  built.  We  must  depend  mainly  on  our 
French  alliance  for  naval  and  pecuniary  aid.  Some- 
thing might  turn  up  to  make  a vacancy  for  us  in  one 
of  the  old  frigates. 

Jack  summed  up  the  situation  about  as  I saw  it,  so 
we  implicitly  agreed  to  wait.  Macha  and  Mrs.  Barry 
had  gone  over  to  Trenton  to  break  the  news  of  her 
husband’s  death  to  Dorothy.  On  their  return  they  re- 
ported her  nigh  broken  hearted,  but  hoped  time  would 
help  restore  her. 

After  I had  lived  a couple  of  weeks  at  Peggy  Mul- 
lin’s,  Macha  and  her  brother  finally  urged  me  to  take 
up  my  abode  with  them.  Colonel  Nixon  had  of  course 
long  since  known  his  sister’s  strange  notion  of  a 
woman’s  duty  at  such  a crisis.  He  had  no  doubt  said 
all  he  dared  to  convince  her  of  her  mistake,  and,  as  I 
had  done,  concluded  that  all  efforts  in  such  direction 
were  not  only  fruitless,  but  sometimes  painful  to  her 
as  well.  So  I had  again  determined  to  bide  her  time 
— to  show  her  that  my  respect  and  admiration  for  her 
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beauty  and  character  were  even  stronger  than  my 
love. 

“ I knew  all  along  there  was  the  makings  of  a more 
manly  man  in  thee,  Shane,”  she  said,  when  I told  her 
this;  “we  must  at  least  show  Jack  and  Sarah  that  we 
are  true  to  our  own  ideals.  We  owe  ourselves  as  much, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rest.” 

“ Faith,  ye’ve  nearly  drown  the  man  I used  to  be, 
Macha,  whatever  else  ye’ve  made  of  me.” 

We  were  driving  out  the  Frankfort  road  toward 
Strawberry  Hill.  At  my  request,  she  had  told  the 
coachman  he  might  wait  round  home  as  Colonel  Nixon 
would  probably  want  him  to  drive  out  some  friends 
to  the  fort  later  in  the  day.  The  soldiers,  and  even 
the  women  and  children  in  every  section  of  the  city, 
had  now  come  to  know  so  well  about  Macha’s  continu- 
ous work  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  sailors,  that  the 
men  and  boys  doffed  their  hats  and  the  women  and 
girls  courtesied  wherever  we  passed  or  met  them.  Some 
of  the  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  urchins  who  knew 
me  swung  their  hats  in  the  air,  shouting  huzzas  for 
Captain  Jack  Barry  and  his  lieutenant. 

“ Dost  see  how  grateful  even  little  children  are  for 
thy  valor,  Shane  ? ” she  questioned,  when  we  had  passed 
out  of  the  city  and  begun  the  ascent  of  Rose  Hill. 

“ ’Tis  ample  reward  for  far  better  deeds  than  ours, 
Macha,  but  I’m  thinkin’  ’tis  mostly  meant  for  your- 
self.” 

She  blushed  a deeper  red  and  the  long  lashes  fell  so 
as  to  hide  her  eyes  from  me  for  a moment.  “ Jack 
thinks  of  buying  Strawberry  Hill  for  a country  seat, 
Shane;  hast  seen  it  yet?” 

No,  I had  not  seen  it  yet,  nor  did  I care  just  then 
to  see  much  else  than  her  own  charming  presence,  a 
fact  of  which  she  seemed  quite  oblivious.  On  either 
hand,  as  we  came  to  the  ascent  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
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herds  of  plump  cattle,  with  shining  coats,  were  graz- 
ing on  the  lush  grass  among  the  oak,  chestnut  and 
elm  trees.  We  were  now  well  out  of  hearing  of  the 
din  of  fife  and  war  drum.  The  robins  had  already 
returned  to  their  roosts  and  begun  their  evening  songs, 
though  the  sun  still  cast  his  roseate  beams  through  the 
topmosts  branches,  tracing  fanciful  figures  on  the  grass. 
The  future  fragrances  of  flowers  grew  sweeter  as  we 
ascended  and  the  surrounding  prospect  widened.  From 
the  clearing  on  the  hilltop  we  could  see  broad  green 
fields  and  meadows,  farmhouses,  and  beyond,  the  city 
with  the  two  rivers  clasping  it  in  their  long  sun  gilt 
arms. 

44  ’Tis  au  ideal  spot  for  such  a man  as  Jack  to  live, 
Shane,”  said  Macha  as  I helped  her  out  of  the  chaise. 
44  A man  of  his  tastes,  or  yours,  would  never  be  con- 
tent in  the  hot,  crowded,  dusty  heart  of  a city. . The 
hills,  woods  and  fields  are  so  near  akin  to  the  ocean  — 
in  the  joyous  feeling  of  freedom,  and  nearness  to  the 
Creator,  that  they  give  one.” 

44  Ye  know  my  likes  better  than  I do  myself,  I’m 
thinkin’,  Macha,”  hitching  the  horse  to  a tree.  Then 
we  dallied  and  frolicked  about  on  the  grass  like  children 
till  darkness  at  last  ended  the  long  spring  twilight. 
She  was  for  starting  straight  home  the  moment  that 
the  distinct  charm  of  the  prospect  had  been  thus  shut 
out  of  sight. 

44  Be  careful  about  your  reins  and  bridle,  Shane,” 
she  cautioned  as  I unhitched  the  horse,  44  sailors  are  so 
unaccustomed  to  handling  horses,  I’d  best  drive.  You 
were  all  right  at  the  helm  in  daylight.” 

44  Faith,  ’tis  no  wonder  that  yer  over  cautious  about 
trusting  me  in  more  delicate  matters,  Macha,  when 
yer  afraid  to  trust  me  to  navigate  this  chaise  back  to 
Chestnut  Hill.  But  ye  shall  see  that  I am  no  such 
lubber.”  I had  helped  her  in  to  a seat  in  the  chaise 
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ere  I had  unhitched  the  horse  and  I held  the  reins 
myself  as  I sprang  in  beside  her.  The  horse  started 
ahead  with  such  a jump,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  I had  saved  myself  from  being  flung  under  the 
wheels.  Then,  when  a bit  provoked  at  his  nervous  cur- 
veting, I drew  the  reins  taut  upon  him  with  a stout 
jerk.  The  horse  shook  his  head  viciously  and  started 
down  the  grassy  hill  on  a wild  run.  Macha  made  an 
attempt  to  take  the  reins  from  me,  pleading  meantime 
for  me  not  to  be  so  rough  with  Dierdri  (the  horse). 
But  I would  show  her  that  I was  not  to  be  thought  inca- 
pable of  mastering  such  brute,  and  with  both  feet 
braced  against  the  dasher  threw  all  my  strength  upon 
the  reins,  drawing  his  head  in  against  his  breast.  Then 
one  of  the  reins  snapped  at  the  buckle,  the  horse 
sprang  forward  and  aside  with  a wild  leap,  flinging 
the  chaise,  bottom  up.  I had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  drop  the  now  useless  reins  and  center  all  my  thought 
on  clearing  Macha  and  myself  from  the  wreck.  So 
as  the  chaise  was  going  over,  I caught  her  in  my 
arms  and  made  a bold  leap  out  on  the  grass.  From 
the  way  we  cleared  the  danger,  I fancied  she  must  have 
seen  my  purpose  and  leaped  with  me.  But  however 
it  was  done,  a sharp  shaking  up  as  we  lit  together 
upon  the  wayside  grass  was  the  only  perceptible  injury 
we  sustained. 

In  a few  wild  leaps  and  kicks,  the  horse  left  the 
fragments  of  the  chaise  behind  him. 

“ Art  not  hurt,  dear,  I hope?  ” was  my  first  word  as  I 
helped  her  to  sit  up. 

66  No  bones  broken,  Shane,  thank  heaven,”  stretching 
arms  and  legs  experimentally ; “ pray  God  that  thou’rt 
not  hurt?  ” 

“ ’Twas  a lover’s  leap,  Macha  dear,  an’  livened  me 
up.  But  yer  chaise  is  shattered  an’  scattered  — an’ 
goodness  knows  where  Dierdri’ s gone  — ” 
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“ Home,  Shane,  and  will  be  there  long  ahead  of  us. 
John  will  be  alarmed  about  us  when  the  horse  comes 
home  with  only  the  fragments  of  the  harness  upon 
him.”  She  thereupon  got  up,  inviting  me  to  come  along 
to  Mr.  Wiley's  half  a mile  down,  where  we  might  get 
conveyance  home,  which  we  did  in  his  rough  jolting 
old  chaise.  Colonel  Nixon  was  at  home  when  we 
reached  there  about  ten,  and  looked  askance  at  Macha’s 
green  silk  calash  bonnet  when  we  came  in,  that  had 
been  somewhat  crushed  in  the  runaway.  I had  said 
nothing  to  her  about  the  injury  to  her  bonnet  nor  had 
she  noticed  it  herself,  till  suspecting  something  was  gone 
awry  about  her  head-gear,  she  sidled  over  to  the  mirror 
when,  on  seeing  the  mishap,  she  really  turned  pale, 
for  it  did  make  her  look  something  rakish. 

“ Mercy  save  us,  what  has  happened  to  you,  Shane,” 
cried  he,  pointing  at  my  breast.  On  looking  down,  I 
saw  the  red  blood  had  been  oozing  out  through  my 
waistcoat  from  the  saber  cut  that  had  been  rent  afresh 
by  the  shock  of  our  jump.  Macha,  at  sight  of  this, 
forgot  all  about  her  own  slight  mishap  and  was  the 
next  moment  by  my  side  to  know  what  ailed  me.  The 
wound  had  been  so  slight  that  I had  not  hitherto  men- 
tioned it  to  them.  And  now,  when  I was  obliged  to 
tell  them,  in  order  to  allay  their  fears,  Macha  was  all 
tenderness  and  sympathy.  She  would  not  even  trust 
John  to  dress  the  wound  and  stanch  the  blood  without 
herself  present  to  help  and  see  that  it  was  rightly  done. 
And  then  more  than  ever  did  I read  in  her  sweet  face 
the  loving  devotion  of  her  woman’s  heart. 
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WE  CAPTURE  THE  HARLEM,  FOURTEEN  GUN  SLOOP  OF  WAR 

During  the  six  months  following,  I had  had  enough 
of  social  life  on  shore.  But  Jack  became  more  and 
more  attached  to  it,  and  but  for  having  at  the  enemy, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  been  content  to  remain 
ashore  interminably.  Between  looking  after  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Delaware  and  a pretty  active  part  in 
politics,  Jack  was  kept  busy.  Early  in  September 
came  the  joyful  news  of  General  Sullivan’s  great  vic- 
tory over  the  combined  British  and  Indian  forces  at 
Newtown,  on  the  frontier.  It  was  Lord  Dunmore,  the 
former  Royal  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  had  con- 
trived to  thus  turn  the  Indians  against  the  colonists 
and  then  had  them  armed  for  the  barbarous  frontier 
warfare  that  ensued.  Nothing  had  so  elated  Jack  since 
we  had  been  ashore.  And  when  a few  days  later  came 
the  details  of  Sullivan’s  having  completely  routed  the 
enemy  with  great  slaughter,  losing  only  fifty  of  his 
own  men,  Jack’s  enthusiasm  was  second  only  to 
Macha’s. 

“ We  must  both  urge  Jack  to  be  off  and  at  them 
soon  as  possible,  Shane,”  she  said  exultingly ; “ we’ve 
no  more  cloth  or  red  coats  left.” 

“ Faith,  Jack  needs  no  urgin’  in  that,  Macha.  He’s 
injuced  the  state  to  fit  out  three  other  Letters  of 
Marque,  and  has  been  already  elected  commodore  of 
the  little  fleet  by  the  captains.  Ye  may  look  to  hear  a 
brave  report  of  us.” 
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“ Nothing  short  of  that  could  come  from  such  men, 
Shane  — either  in  defeat  or  victory.” 

We  sat  in  our  now  customary  late  afternoon  retreat  on 
the  highest  knoll  of  the  west  side  of  the  lawn  after 
our  return  from  her  workshop.  She  was  so  fond  of 
watching  the  sunsets  since  she  had  nursed  me  over  my 
Strawberry  Hill  accident. 

“ We’ll  be  strong  enough  to  give  Vashon  battle,  at 
laste,  Macha,  if  we  be  lucky  enough  to  meet  him.” 

“ If  Arnold  had  not  married  that  King’s  advocate, 
Peggy  Shippen,  Shane,”  she  returned  evasively,  “ we 
might  soon  look  for  a sharp  turn  in  our  favor.  Or, 
if  congress  had  accepted  his  resignation.  You  can 
have  no  right  conception  of  the  power  such  a woman 
has  over  a man  for  good  or  evil.” 

For  all  my  effort  to  repress  it,  I was  at  last  con- 
strained to  laugh  out  loud  at  either  her  amusing  for- 
getfulness of  the  object  lesson  she  had  been  giving  me 
on  that  very  subject,  or  her  still  more  laughably  shal- 
low attempt  to  deceive  me  — and  herself.  “O  faith, 
Macha,  ye  must  think  me  a stupid  ass  not  to  have 
l’arnt  that  by  this  time.” 

She  looked  to  the  ground  in  a sort  of  dreamy  bewil- 
derment. “ Men  are  such  adepts  at  comparisons,  and 
are  so  given  to  misconceptions  of  poor  women’s  mo- 
tives, Shane.” 

She  had  fallen  into  such  sad  mood  over  the  matter 
that  I let  it  drop  there  and  we  talked  upon  more  cheer- 
ful matters  till  John  drove  up  with  Charley  Thomson 
and  we  went  in  to  supper.  Jack  and  his  wife  came  in 
shortly  after  we  had  left  the  table.  During  the 
evening,  the  importance  of  Sullivan’s  victory  having 
been  talked  over,  Jack  said  that,  owing  to  such  stirring 
victory  on  shore,  he  had  driven  ahead  with  the  brig 
so  that  he  hoped  to  get  to  sea  within  a week.  I was 
to  go  on  board  next  morning  and  push  ahead  with  the 
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repairs  on  the  rigging  being  done  by  a gang  of  old 
sailor  men  no  longer  fit  for  sea  service. 

Men  and  women  had  noised  it  about  that  Captain 
Barry  was  going  on  his  most  venturous  cruise.  This 
was  probably  why  Mrs.  Barry  failed  to  conceal  her 
grief  among  the  crowd  come  down  to  see  us  start. 
Jack  escorted  her  right  on  board,  where  her  tears  would 
be  less  public.  But,  poor  child,  when  I felt  the  cold 
tremble  of  her  hand  as  I helped  her  on  board,  I wished 
in  my  heart  that  she  could  have  wept,  too.  They  had 
scarcely  time  to  bid  their  friends  good  morning  when 
the  pilot  told  Jack  that  the  ebb  had  begun  to  make 
and  it  was  time  to  be  off.  The  other  two  brigs  and 
schooner  were  already  out  in  midstream  making  sail  to 
the  moderate  up  river  breeze. 

“ I’ll  look  for  you  home  in  charge  of  a King’s  ship 
as  prize,  Master  Shane,  ere  the  end  of  the  month,” 
were  Macha’s  last  whispered  words  as  I kissed  her  on 
the  wharf  and  jumped  aboard. 

We  got  away  in  good  shape  amid  the  farewells  of 
the  crowd,  our  friends  lingering  where  we  had  left  them 
till  we  could  not  tell  one  from  another.  We  had  in- 
creased our  number  of  guns  to  twelve  and  our  men  to 
sixty.  The  wind  held  on  up  river  light  and  muggy 
for  several  days.  We  were  four  days  working  down 
to  the  capes.  The  Delaware  had  shown  herself 
the  best  sailer  and  led  the  fleet  to  sea  several  miles 
ahead.  On  the  last  leg  out  past  Cape  Henlopen  we 
sighted  a sail  in  the  offing  and  gave  her  chase,  sig- 
naling our  consorts  to  crowd  on  sail  after  us.  The 
breeze  presently  hauled  to  the  westward  and  freshened 
a bit.  This  brought  us  to  windward  of  the  chase, 
which  we  drew  steadily  upon  and  soon  made  her  out 
to  be  a King’s  sloop  of  war.  Our  chase  tried  every 
trick  and  expedient  of  changing  courses  and  trimming 
sail  from  running  dead  before  it  to  close  hauled.  But 
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do  as  she  would,  we  were  after  her  on  every  course 
and  there  was  no  diminution  of  our  overhauling  her. 
Shortly  ere  we  came  up  in  gun  shot  range  on  her  weather 
quarter,  we  saw  with  our  glasses  that  they  were  heav- 
ing their  guns  overboard. 

“ Divil  take  such  cowards,  sir,”  said  Jack,  “ they’re 
throwing  their  guns  — and  shot,  too  — overboard  so’s 
to  lighten  her  and  run  the  faster,  an’  she  mounts  at  laste 
two  guns  more  than  us.” 

“ Aye,  but  he  sees  our  consorts  cornin’  up,  sir,”  I 
suggested. 

He  glanced  astern  to  measure  the  distance  of  our 
little  fleet  from  us  with  his  eye.  “ But,  sir,  he’d  have 
ample  time  to  win  or  lose  the  fight  ere  the  nearest  could 
come  in  range.” 

“ An’  with  more  guns,  perhaps  double  the  men,  and 
heavier  mettle  against  us,  sir,  we  would  stan’  a fair 
chance  of  losin’.” 

I never  before  got  such  a contemptuous  look  from 
Jack  as  he  took  his  glass  from  his  eye.  “ Hi-te-ti-te, 
Shane,  it’s  not  good  for  a man  to  be  too  long  in  love ! ” 
ironically. 

“Ye  have  only  to  put  me  alongside  the  enemy  to 
test  the  truth  of  that  taunt,  sir,”  I retorted,  cut  to  the 
quick. 

w Ye  may  try  the  distance  with  yer  bow  chaser,  sir ! ” 
was  his  calm  reply. 

The  next  moment  after  our  shot  had  fallen  half  a 
mile  astern  of  the  chase,  we  saw  a schooner  rigged  boat 
put  oif  from  her  and  with  sails  and  oars  make  for  the 
shore  a bit  south  of  Cape  Henlopen.  Near  as  we 
could  make  out,  the  boat  was  full  of  men.  The  sloop 
of  war  holding  her  course,  we  were  obliged  to  let  the 
boat  go  and  follow  the  larger  prize,  coming  within 
hailing  distance  about  four  p.  m.  She  had  struck  her 
colors  shortly  after  the  shots  from  our  bow  guns  over- 
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reached  her  without  firing  a shot  herself.  But  Jack’s 
foresight  had  looked  upon  this  apparent  cowardice  of  the 
enemy  as  a ruse  to  throw  us  off  our  guard  and  entrap  us 
in  some  strange  fashion.  So  he  held  the  guns’  crew 
ready  at  both  batteries  to  give  the  foe  a broadside  on 
the  first  show  of  treachery.  Our  surprise  was  doubled 
on  coming  up  within  hailing  distance  and  seeing  she 
was  the  King’s  sloop  of  war  Harlem  of  fourteen 
guns.  To  Jack’s  hail,  her  bossin  replied  that  the 
commissioned  officers  had  all  fled  in  a boat.  Then 
Jack  told  him  he  was  a prize  to  the  Letter  of  Marque 
Delaware,  Commodore  Jack  Barry,  and  ordered  him 
to  bring  all  his  crew,  save  five  or  six  hands,  aboard  the 
Delaware.  Both  vessels  were  hove  to  and  the  trans- 
fer was  being  made  while  Jack  appointed  Mr.  Willing, 
our  second  luff,  prize  master  to  take  the  Harlem 
back  to  Philadelphia.  I had  a mind  to  ask  Jack  to 
change  his  mind  and  send  me  as  prize  master,  but  on 
second  thought,  I concluded  that  Willing’s  youth  and 
inexperience  so  unfitted  him  for  serving  first  luff  of 
the  Delaware  that  asking  such  a thing  would  have 
shown  a lack  of  due  regard  for  the  success  of  the  cruise 
on  my  part.  And  much  as  I would  have  rejoiced 
in  so  soon  complying  with  Macha’s  parting  request,  I 
could  not  risk  the  chance  of  having  Jack  think  me 
selfish  in  the  matter. 

The  Harlem’s  ninety  men  and  petty  officers  nearly 
filled  the  Delaware’s  decks,  and  a smart  stout  looking 
crowd  they  mostly  were.  The  moment  the  Harlem 
filled  away  for  the  channel  up  the  bay  we  were  trimmed 
down  for  the  beach  near  Sinipaxan,  where  on  arrival 
near  Chincoteague,  we  turned  our  prisoners  over  to  a 
little  company  of  continental  troops. 

By  the  time  we  had  been  trimmed  down  on  our 
course,  signaled  the  fleet  to  steer  east  and  southeast 
and  things  secured  about  decks,  it  was  grown  dark. 
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A long  rough  passage  we  had  through  the  October 
variables,  so  that  it  was  the  second  of  November  when 
we  reached  Port  au  Prince  without  falling  in  with 
another  King’s  ship.  While  discharging  our  cargoes 
of  salt,  fish,  potatoes,  flour  and  apples,  we  heard  much 
about  the  movements  of  the  British  and  French  fleets. 
They  were  still  watching  one  another  and  occasionally 
maneuvering  for  the  weather  gauge  round  about  the 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  but  little  real  fighting  was 
being  done.  So  we  might  not  fear  to  see  any  King’s 
frigate  come  and  attack  us  in  the  harbor.  The  frigate 
that  had  chased  us  from  alongside  the  Royal  Charley, 
had  returned  and  taken  off  the  skipper  and  stripped 
the  wreck. 

Having  discharged  our  cargoes  and  taken  on  board 
the  value  of  each,  mostly  in  sugar  and  rum,  we  again 
put  to  sea.  Our  little  fleet  got  away  together  hand- 
somely as  any  King’s  squadron  under  command  of  a 
royal  admiral.  When  we  were  well  out  in  the  offing, 
Jack  ordered  signals  made  to  the  fleet  to  proceed  home- 
ward with  all  prudent  dispatch  via  Mona  Passage.  It 
was  the  season  when  we  might  well  hope  to  pick  up  both 
homeward  and  outward  bound  British  merchantmen,  yet 
with  Rodney’s  great  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  I quite  ex- 
pected to  fall  in  with  some  King’s  frigates  first.  Nor 
could  anything  have  pleased  me  so  well  as  a chance 
for  a fight  with  Vashon.  We  sighted  several  sail  over 
in  shore  of  San  Domingo,  and  a couple  of  barks  work- 
ing up  toward  PQnce,  Porto  Rico,  but  came  within 
speaking  distance  of  nothing  till  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 19th,  when  we  overhauled  and  captured  the 
Lady  Churchill  of  Liverpool,  from  Barbados,  with- 
out resistance,  though  she  carried  six  fours  and  a 
six  on  the  quarter.  She  was  bound  for  Liverpool  with 
a full  cargo  of  sugar  and  a couple  hundred  puncheons 
of  rum  and  shrub  in  the  poop.  The  spirits  had  come 
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up  in  small  coasting  galleys  from  Tobago.  All  but 
two  of  her  crew  of  thirty  foremast  hands  being  Irish, 
they  asked  to  be  sworn  into  the  American  service  the 
moment  they  struck  our  decks.  Her  second  mate  and 
bossin  were  also  Celts  and  went  with  them.  This  at 
once  bred  in  me  an  eager  desire  to  have  charge  of  the 
prize  and  take  most  of  them  back  aboard  her  with  me, 
for  a livelier  looking  crew  of  men  I had  never  seen  on  a 
ship’s  deck.  With  them  and  a few  of  our  best  men, 
I saw  a chance  of  doing  a bit  of  privateering  on  my 
own  account,  but  Jack  would  not  listen  to  it.  We 
would  likely  have  to  measure  broadsides  with  a more 
powerful  King’s  pirate  ere  we  reached  the  capes,  and 
he  would  need  me  to  carry  her  by  boarding  — espe- 
cially if  she  chanced  to  be  the  Liverpool.  So  he 
waited  till  the  nearer  of  our  consorts  came  up  and 
finally  put  her  mate  in  charge  of  the  prize.  I was 
glad  that  the  prisoners  — or  rather  new  men  — were 
all  left  on  board  us,  for  the  reason  that  I saw  in  them 
the  best  sort  of  mettle  for  winning  a fight.  So,  pur- 
suing our  course  homeward,  we  met  stormy  thick 
weather  off  the  Bermudas,  in  which  we  lost  sight  of 
our  consorts  and  prize,  nor  saw  them  again  till  passing 
in  by  the  Delaware  Capes.  Here  we  lay  by  about 
forty-eight  hours,  waiting  for  them.  Our  three  con- 
sorts turned  up  all  right,  but  the  prize  came  not,  and 
so  we  proceeded,  after  Jack  had  left  orders  with  the 
pilots  for  her  to  come  on  up  to  the  city  whenever  she 
turned  up. 

Our  pilot  had  blabbed  amongst  our  crew  something 
about  the  impressment  of  state  seamen  by  the  conti- 
nental navy.  He  even  said  that  the  continental 
frigate  Confederacy  lay  off  Chester  for  that  purpose. 
This  so  alarmed  our  weak-kneed  men  that  they  came 
aft. 

“ How  fare  ye,  lads?  ” began  Jack  with  a twinkle  in 
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his  eye  at  their  request  to  be  put  ashore,  44  hast  lost 
the  spirit  of  free  men  that  was  so  brave  in  ye  at  our 
last  fight?  If  not,  ye  need  not  fear  all  the  boats’ 
crews  of  any  frigate  that  may  attempt  to  take  ye  out 
of  the  Delaware.” 

About  half  of  the  crew,  who  had  meantime  stood 
apart  watching  and  listening  to  the  interview  of  their 
timorous  mates  with  Jack,  swung  their  caps  and  cheered. 
The  others  rather  shame-facedly  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  remain,  and  went  forward. 

44  The  right  word  at  the  right  time’s  a great  thing, 
Shane,”  whispered  Jack,  joining  me  in  my  fore  and 
aft  walk,  44  divil  a man  any  frigate  takes  from  aboard 
the  Delaware  while  we  can  load  an’  fire  a gun.” 

44  ’Twould  be  bad  to  be  fightin’  our  friends,  sir,”  I 
returned,  44  while  we  need  all  our  powder  an’  shot  for 
the  enemy.” 

44  True  for  ye,  Shane,”  sadly,  46  but  they  shall  not 
impose  on  us.  They  must  have  discretion.” 

When  next  day  we  came  up  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  Confederacy,  her  captain  ordered  our  main- 
topsail  hove  aback.  Jack  replied  that  he  could  not 
without  getting  the  brig  ashore.  The  other  then  or- 
dered him  to  come  to  an  anchor.  Jack  made  no  answer, 
but  kept  on  beating  up  with  the  tide,  when  a gun  was 
fired  by  the  frigate  across  our  bow  and  an  armed  boat 
put  off  from  her  side  for  us.  She  shot  up  to  our  gang- 
way while  we  were  in  stays.  I was  mustering  my  men 
to  repel  boarders  when  Jack  bid  me  let  the  two  officers 
come  aboard  if  they  wished.  Jack  asked  them  if  they 
had  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  his  vessel  and  while 
they  warily  maundered  a reply,  their  men  began  jump- 
ing aboard,  but  we  drove  them  back  with  a threat  of 
death  to  every  man  that  set  foot  on  our  deck.  The 
officers  thereupon  made  a dash  at  intimidating  us  by 
drawing  their  pistols,  but  on  finding  it  did  not  work, 
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hastily  sprang  overside  into  their  boat.  Jack  had 
motioned  to  me  not  to  strike  or  fire  first.  On  an- 
other gun  being  fired  by  the  frigate  across  our  bows, 
Jack  gave  the  order  to  clear  for  action,  averring  that 
if  but  a rope  yarn  of  ours  was  injured,  he  would  give 
them  a broadside.  A third  gun  was  fired  from  the 
frigate,  whereupon  Jack  hailed,  inquiring  the  name  of 
her  commander. 

“ Lieutenant  Gregory ! ” came  the  answer. 

“ Lieutenant  Gregory ! ” shouted  Jack,  “ ’tis  best  ye 
stop  firing.  This  is  the  brig  Delaware  of  Philadel- 
phia and  my  name’s  John  Barry ! 99 

There  was  no  more  firing  and  we  went  on  our  wa}^ 
unmolested,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
Gregory  had  years  before  sailed  with  Jack  and  knew 
his  man.  But  the  rest  of  our  fleet,  coming  up  next 
day,  were  forced  to  anchor  and  their  crews  were  im- 
pressed so  that  help  had  to  be  sent  down  to  bring  the 
vessels  to  port. 

“ We  were  in  too  great  a hurry  gettin’  home,  Shane,” 
said  Jack  when  the  news  was  being  discussed  in  Peggy 
Mullin’s  a couple  of  nights  after  our  arrival ; “ divil 
a man  Gregory’d  taken  out  ayther  the  little  fleet  had 
we  waited  an’  come  up  together.” 

“ Ye  don’t  mayne  to  say  ye’d  resisted  the  continental 
authorities,  Jack?  ” questioned  Charley  Thomson  ten- 
tatively. 

“No,  no,  gentlemen,”  injected  Sam  Adams,  “Cap- 
tain Barry’s  too  true  a patriot  for  that  l ” 

“ Not  having  been  present,  I am  of  course  unable 
to  determine  who  was  at  fault,”  said  Judge  Hopkinson. 
“ Both  sides  should  be  heard  ere  passing  judgment. 
But  I am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  Captain  Barry 
was  not  far  wrong.” 

“ I opposed  the  measure  in  congress,  gentlemen,”  said 
Charles  Carroll,  “ on  the  ground  that  it  is  akin  to  some 
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of  the  oppressive  laws  against  which  we  rebelled.  But 
your  answer  to  Mr.  Thomson’s  question  may  farther 
enlighten  us,  Captain.” 

No  other  man  in  congress  had  so  much  of  Jack’s 
respect  as  Carroll.  “ Well,  now,  faith,  sir,”  he  re- 
turned evasively,  twirling  his  glass  on  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  “ it’d  depend  on  what  the  other’d  done.  Not 
knowin’  any  law  against  it,  I’d  a probably  brought  all 
my  crews  to  port.” 

“ Impressing  men  from  our  Letters  of  Marque  for 
the  navy’s  about  like  the  old  folly  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  gentlemen,”  said  Carroll,  after  the  laugh 
evoked  by  Jack’s  reply. 

Then  I took  my  leave  of  the  company  to  be  half 
an  hour  late  in  keeping  my  engagement  with  Macha. 
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When  Jack  got  returns  of  the  sale  of  our  prizes, 
and  found  that  our  prize  money  summed  up  such  hand- 
some amounts,  he  decided  to  give  up  privateering.  The 
naval  board’s  advice  had  some  weight  in  thus  shap- 
ing his  course.  Judge  Hopkinson  and  Mr.  Wharton 
had  in  fact  told  me  th&t  Jack  was  far  too  able  a naval 
commander  to  waste  his  services  aboard  of  a Letter 
of  Marque.  Still  I knew  all  the  time  that  Jack  looked 
for  a crisis  in  high  military  affairs  on  shore  near  home, 
at  which  he  desired  to  be  an  eye  witness.  Macha  and 
his  wife  had  been  close  observers  of  the  drift  of  Arnold 
toward  downright  Toryism  under  the  resistless  influence 
of  his  wife.  Jack  was  provokingly  reticent  on  the 
matter,  yet  I got  enough  out  of  him  to  satisfy  me 
that  he  had  secretly  warned  His  Exc’llency  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  worst  from  that  source. 

By  the  time  the  Delaware  put  to  sea  again,  a 
month  later,  under  a new  captain,  we  had  again  settled 
down  to  a long  siege  of  shore  life.  I had  again  located 
at  Colonel  Nixon’s  content,  or  rather  resigned  to  in- 
eluctable fate,  for  such  in  fact  had  I determined  was 
the  will  of  Macha  in  relation  to  our  marriage.  While 
her  brother  was  gone  south  on  military  business  dur- 
ing the  winter,  we  spent  most  of  our  evenings,  not 
taken  up  with  company  or  in  visiting,  in  the  library, 
reading  to  one  another  by  turns.  It  was  of  course 
my  lack  of  book  learning  that  she  was  thus  aiming 
to  improve,  and  though  she  seemed  bent  on  concealing 
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from  me  that  she  had  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
our  mutual  entertainment  in  view,  I enjoyed  it  none 
the  less.  But  the  crowning  delights  of  those  evenings 
were  when  she  sang  my  favorite  songs,  accompanying 
herself  on  the  harp  or  spinet.  Jack  and  his  wife 
visited  us  once  a week  and  we  returned  their  visits  pretty 
regularly. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  Jack,  busy  as  he 
had  been  about  various  public  and  private  matters,  had 
grown  very  restless.  The  trend  of  things  had  mostly 
gone  against  the  Americans.  The  Pennsylvania  militia 
were  destitute  of  food  and  clothing,  and  he  was  eager 
to  do  something,  he  did  not  care  much  what,  to  help 
them  and  regretted  that  we  had,  not  gone  in  the  Dela- 
ware again,  as  the  Daughters  of  Liberty  were  about 
out  of  material  for  making  soldiers5  clothes.  The  naval 
board,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Nixon,  consulted  Jack 
on  various  technical  matters,  as  much  to  pacify  his  un- 
rest as  for  the  benefit  of  his  practical  knowledge,  but 
such  compliments  had  little  of  the  desired  effect.  Nor 
was  my  own  case  much  better.  Under  the  almost  con- 
tinuous fascination  of  Macha’s  presence,  I had  grown 
homesick  for  active  sea  service  to  stir  me  up  out  of 
such  lethargy.  It  pained  her  of  course  to  see,  as  she 
must  have  done,  the  ill  effect  of  such  life  upon  me. 

“Hast  really  grown  homesick  for  the  sea,  Shane?55 
she  bantered  one  evening  early  in  November  as  we  sat 
together  in  the  library  after  supper,  “ or  is5t  the  sense 
of  being  unable  to  aid  us  in  our  lack  of  the  things  we 
need  to  carry  on  our  work  ? 55 

“ Troth,  it  is  a little  of  both,  Macha,  I fear,  though 
p5rhaps  it5s  not  just  the  thing  for  me  to  admit  it.55 

“ The  truth  is  ever  the  right  thing,  Shane.  Jack’s 
grown  quite  as  restless  of  late.  Something  will 
turn  — ■” 

The  knocking  at  the  front  door  that  caused  her  to 
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listen  was  presently  followed  by  the  porter  ushering 
in  Jack  and  his  wife.  I saw  at  once  in  her  face  that 
something  of  deep  concern  had  happened. 

Jack  saw  my  anxiety  and  soon  came  to  the  point  of 
relief  by  saying  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Alliance  frigate  lying  in  Boston.  Her  late 
commander,  Landais,  had  been  court-martialed  and 
suspended  for  incompetency.  He  had  fired  into  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  while  in  action  with  the  Serapis 
of  Flamborough  Head.  Richard  Dale,  whom  we 
had  captured  aboard  the  Edward,  and  having  made 
a patriot  of  him,  left  him  lieutenant  aboard  the  Lex- 
ington, had  been  captured  by  the  enemy  and  after 
many  months  in  Mill  Prison  in  England,  from  whence 
he  had  at  last  escaped,  made  his  way  to  France,  where 
Paul  Jones  made  him  first  lieutenant  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard. 

The  moment  I could  get  a word  in,  I of  course  asked 
him  if  he  had  arranged  for  me  to  go  with  him.  No, 
he  had  not,  but  hoped  there  would  be  no  trouble  in 
arranging  that  to  our  satisfaction,  and  he  advised  me 
to  be  ready  for  the  road  at  a moment’s  notice.  The 
Alliance  was  the  crack  frigate  of  the  navy  and  it  would 
devolve  upon  us  to  clear  her  record  of  the  stains  put 
upon  it  during  her  last  cruise. 

The  pink  in  Macha’s  cheeks  had  meantime  deepened 
to  scarlet  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  alternate  emotions 
of  joy  and  grief.  “ Hast  taken  a pretty  difficult  task 
on  thy  hands,  Jack,”  she  said,  with  an  arm  round  Mrs. 
Barry’s  waist  sitting  on  the  settle,  “ but  I’m  right  glad 
’tis  so  for  Shane’s  sake  — men  are  never  long  content 
save  when  shedding  one  another’s  blood.” 

“ Nor  women,  ye  might  have  added,  Macha,”  bantered 
Jack,  “ save  when  somehow  fillin’  men  with  some  sort  of 
secret  purpose  of  blood  lettin’.  Take  Shane  here  for 
in—” 
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“ ’Tis  sinful  to  talk  so,  Jack,”  corrected  his  wife  with 
an  effort  to  stop  his  mouth,  in  which  she  was  only  half 
successful. 

Macha  called  to  the  housemaid  to  bring  in  more 
wood  for  the  fire.  The  frosty  norVester  that  was 
blowing  without  had  freshened  so  that  the  heavy 
mullioned  windows  rattled  in  their  casings  and  the 
brightening  blaze  roared  louder  up  the  wide  chimney. 
By  eleven  o’clock  we  had  gone  well  over  details  of  ar- 
rangements for  our  coming  cruise.  Jack’s  wife  would 
accompany  him  to  Boston  and  remain  till  he  sailed, 
and  invited  Macha  to  go  with  her.  But  not  even  the 
enjoyments  of  such  a trip  and  the  need  of  some 
such  recreation  urged  on  her  by  Mrs.  Barry  could 
induce  Macha  to  leave  her  work  of  providing  for  the 
troops. 

Next  morning,  obedient  to  Jack’s  instructions,  I went 
to  the  naval  board’s  office,  where  we  shortly  arranged 
everything  ready  to  start  for  Boston  in  two  days.  We 
of  course  regretted  that  there  was  no  sailing  packet 
to  take  us  there,  especially  on  Mrs.  Barry’s  account,  nor 
was  there  any  craft  in  port  available  for  fitting  up  in 
a hurry.  Besides,  the  intervening  sea  coast  was  so  lined 
with  King’s  pirates,  as  to  now  make  that  way  of  travel- 
ing too  unsafe  for  us  to  try.  The  post  roads,  too,  were 
in  bad  shape  from  the  long  passages  of  artillery  and 
troops  over  them  and  almost  as  dangerously  beset  by 
the  enemy  as  the  coast,  but  these  were  the  only  two  ways 
of  reaching  Boston  and  we  chose  the  land  route. 

On  the  night  before,  our  numerous  political  and 
military  friends  had  given  us  a lively  send-off  at  Peggy 
Mullin’s,  so  there  were  but  few  of  them  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  see  us  start. 

I had  bidden  Macha  a long  tender  farewell  before 
leaving  the  house,  and  thus  avoided  any  publicity  of 
emotions  that  might  come  upon  either,  and  it  was  lucky 
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I did  for  the  poor  girl  almost  fainted  with  grief  in  my 
arms. 

“We  are  none  of  us  strong  as  we  think,  Shane,”  she 
said,  breaking  away  and  wiping  her  eyes  resolutely,  and 
for  once,  I thought  a bit  proudly.  “ I wouldn’t  have 
had  Jack  — much  more  Sarah  — see  my  weakness  for 
the  world.” 

“ Love’s  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  Macha  dear.” 

“ Art  getting  didactic,  Shane.  Bring  back  Vashon  a 
prisoner  ere  the  war’s  over.  You  owe  me  — and  your- 
self as  much.” 

So,  when  it  came  to  bidding  us  good-by  as  we  were 
getting  upon  the  stage  coach,  she  was  as  unmoved  as 
if  we  were  only  going  on  a week’s  visit  a little  way  out 
of  town. 

We  were  some  seven  days  upon  the  journey  and  it  was 
more  fatiguing  on  me  than  any  cruise  I had  ever  made 
by  sea.  Poor  Mrs.  Barry  stood  it  better  than  we  could 
have  expected,  but  she  was  almost  sick  when  at  last  we 
came  rattling  up  to  a three  story  wooden  inn  with, front 
gables,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Jack’s  renown  had  be- 
come so  well  known,  even  in  Boston,  that  the  best  rooms 
in  the  Washington,  as  the  inn  was  named,  were  given 
him.  It  was  so  late  in  the  day  that  he  decided  not  to 
board  the  ship  or  report  to  the  naval  authorities  till 
next  morning.  So  next  day,  after  hours  of  waiting 
for  the  final  action  of  the  board,  I was  duly  entered  as 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Alliance.  The  delay  and  in- 
quiry, I afterwards  learned,  was  the  outcome  of  a pro- 
test from  some  New  Englanders  against  my  appoint- 
ment, and  but  for  letters  of  introduction  which  I had 
from  Sam  and  John  Adams,  I would  probably  have  been 
thrown  out,  for  all  Jack’s  endeavor  in  my  behalf.  One, 
Obed  Kendrick,  a young  Bostonese,  who  had  cut  some 
figure  in  the  colonial  navy,  had  sought  my  position, 
with  strong  official  backing.  And  now  that  he  had  been 
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defeated,  he  had  given  out  to  his  friends  that  I was 
but  a criminal  deserter  from  the  King’s  navy,  with- 
out the  schooling  or  breeding  of  a gentleman  to  fit  me 
for  being  lieutenant  of  our  finest  frigate.  I was  in  fact 
only  an  ignorant  Irish  papist  and  my  lack  of  seaman- 
ship would  show  itself  in  fitting  out  the  frigate.  These 
things  and  much  more  disparaging  at  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  Coffee  House,  the  favorite  resort  of  nautical 
men,  in  hearing  of  John  Kesser,  one  of  my  master’s 
mates,  who  had  formerly  been  Jack’s  clerk  aboard  the 
Delaware. 

But  though  the  ship  was  stripped  to  a girtline  and 
newly  rigged  and  fitted  under  my  direction,  he  found 
no  thorough  seaman  to  agree  with  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, Jack  was  congratulated  on  having  his  frigate  in 
every  way  more  shipshape  and  trim  than  she  had  ever 
before  looked.  She  carried  but  thirty-six  guns,  and 
yet  she  had  spars  and  sails  for  at  least  a fifty-two  gun 
ship  — which  was  in  great  part  the  secret  of  her  fast 
sailing. 

Jack  and  his  wife  had  made  so  many  pleasant  friends 
amongst  the  blue-blooded  descendants  of  the  Puritans 
that  I saw  little  of  him  and  less  of  her. 

With  nearly  every  post  came  a long  letter  from 
Macha.  In  the  sweet  messages,  which  I read  over  and 
over,  came  news  of  all  happenings  of  any  interest,  and 
I spent  at  least  two  evenings  in  the  week  answering 
them,  and  then  she  chid  me  for  not  giving  her  more 
details  of  the  social  life  of  the  New  Englanders  — 
and  more  of  myself.  The  last  clause  stung  me  to 
the  quick  — but  the  pang  was  short-lived  and  the  next 
moment  I was  wondering  if  there  ever  lived  a woman 
consistent  with  herself  for  one  whole  day. 

On  the  second  of  February,  Jack  came  aboard  so 
early  in  the  forenoon  that  I at  first  feared  something 
strange  or  disastrous  had  happened ; but  when  he  called 
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me  down  in  his  cabin,  with  the  smile  I knew  the  mean- 
ing of  so  well,  my  fear  fled.  Cans  had  heard  his  voice 
and  was  at  Jack’s  elbow. 

I had  scarcely  been  seated  when  he  said,  " Now,  Shane, 
we  are  chosen  for  a great  honorous  duty  — no  less  than 
to  carry  the  special  commissioners  of  the  hon’ble  con- 
gress to  L’Orient.  There’s  Colonel  Laurens,  some 
other  titled  noble  and  Comte  de  Noailles,  brother-in- 
law  of  La  Fayette ; . great  men  all,  but  divil  a more 
dissimilar  trio  could  be  put  aboard  wan  ship.” 

To  my  reply  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  party, 
he  returned,  “ It  will,  Shane,  but  ’twill  deprive  us  of 
our  legitimate  business  of  fightin’  while  they’re  aboard.” 
He  gave  me  instructions  about  the  stowage  of  extra 
stores  that  would  be  sent  down  for  the  passengers.  The 
Comte  was  vastly  rich  and  would  have  a tremendous 
outfit  of  his  own,  cook,  steward  and  valet.  He  had 
fought  on  our  side  throughout  the  campaign. 
Laurens  was  a bit  aristocratic,  a southerner,  of  French 
Hugenot  extraction,  brave  as  a lion,  and  staunch 
patriot  and  true  gentleman. 

Next  day  I wrote  Macha  all  about  our  coming  cruise 
to  L’Orient  on  the  special  mission.  In  her  reply  that 
reached  me  on  the  day  before  our  sailing,  she  con- 
gratulated me  on  having  such  excellent  company, 
though  regretting  that  their  presence  would  hinder  our 
engaging  in  battle  against  any  great  odds.  This  I saw 
was  a great  disappointment  to  her,  as  she  had  formed 
high  hopes  of  our  prowess  in  the  crack  frigate  of  the 
navy.  The  hope  of  liberty  now  centered  on  the  success 
of  the  embassy  of  the  commissioners.  A large  loan 
in  specie  and  further  naval  aid  from  France  was  all 
that  could  save  liberty.  So  it  behooved  us  to  land  them 
in  L’Orient  safe  and  soon  as  possible.  Jack  laughed 
when  I told  him  thus  much  of  her  message.  She  had 
written  his  wife  substantially  the  same  things. 
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“ Some  women  are  such  extreme  enthusiasts  in  their 
hobbies,  Shane,”  he  remarked  ironically. 

The  Count  and  Laurens  came  on  board  with  their 
stewards  and  servants  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 
Jack  was  a bit  surprised  at  the  number  of  the  Comte’s 
retinue,  but  received  his  distinguished  guests  with  a 
fine  politeness  and  cordial  hospitality,  doffing  his 
cocked  hat  to  them  as  they  came  up  over  the  rail  and 
welcoming  them  aboard  the  Alliance  in  true  sailor 
fashion.  But  as  the  wind  was  light  southerly,  Jack 
was  in  no  hurry  to  get  away.  So  we  did  not  make  sail 
till  about  eleven  and  then  got  under  way  on  the  first  of 
the  ebb,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  It  was  nearly 
dark  by  the  time  we  anchored  in  Nantasket  Roads  for 
the  night.  The  pilot  and  Jack  both  looked  to  see  a 
fresh  off-shore  wind  ere  morning,  as  it  had  been  from 
the  southeast  for  three  days  past. 

When  I came  on  deck  next  morning  at  daylight  it 
was  blowing  a “ bare-backed  nor’ wester.”  The  furious 
gale  had  lashed  the  surface  of  the  water  into  such  seeth- 
ing turbulence  that  it  looked  like  a sea  of  snow  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  wild  wind  smote  one  in 
the  face  with  whips  of  ice.  On  taking  a brief  turn 
round  decks  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right,  I 
came  aft  to  see  Jack  and  the  pilot  standing,  heads 
together,  against  the  taffrail. 

“ There’s  no  possibility  of  gettin’  yer  anchors  in 
such  a gale,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  saluted  Jack ; “ ye  may 
pipe  up  all  hands,  put  double  reefs  in  the  tops’ils  an’ 
we’ll  slip  our  cables,  as  his  Exc’llency  an’  the  hon’ble 
congress  are  eager  to  land  our  commissioners  in  L’ 
Orient  with  all  prudent  dispatch.”  His  teeth  chattered 
as  he  spoke,  and  just  then  Cans  came  up  and  slipped 
a mug  of  hot  coffee  in  his  fist,  and  coffee  was  passed 
around  to  all  the  officers. 
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Getting  rid  of  our  pilot  was  now  the  most  difficult 
task  confronting  us.  Jack  told  the  old  Cape  Cod 
graybeard  that  a voyage  to  L’Orient  was  his  only 
chance,  but  he  pled  so  piteously  that  Jack’s  heart  was 
touched  and  he  asked  me  if  I deemed  it  possible  to 
lower  one  of  our  cutters  and  put  the  pilot  aboard 
his  boat  that  lay  anchored  a couple  of  cables  on  our 
starboard.  I thought  it  was,  and  bid  the  third  lieu- 
tenant order  Ward,  the  bossin,  to  muster  a crew  of  his 
best  men  and  lower  away  the  first  cutter.  It  looked 
a perilous  business  with  the  flying  spray  freezing  fast 
to  whatever  it  struck.  But  the  men,  with  their  feet 
and  legs  parceled  up  with  old  canvas  and  marled  down 
with  rope  yarns,  came  with  a will.  The  boat  was 
safely  lowered,  the  pilot  put  aboard  his  boat  and  our 
cutter  hoisted  to  her  davits.  I had  never  before  seen 
such  a feat  of  seamanship  as  that  of  Jack’s  in  get- 
ting the  frigate  safely  under  way,  canting  her  head 
seaward  with  the  foretopmast  staysail  with  reefed  main- 
topmast  staysail  set  to  hold  her  from  making  stemway, 
slipping  his  cables  and  then  giving  her  the  double  reefed 
foretopsail.  She  ran  out  past  Boston  light  like  a 
chased  deer  into  the  seething  white  ridges  of  open  sea. 
No  wilder  waste  of  storm  swept  ocean  had  man’s  eye 
ever  seen  than  that  stretching  out  ahead  of  us  as  we 
passed  Minot’s  Ledge. 

On  seeing  how  able  and  seaworthy  the  frigate  be- 
haved, Jack  ordered  a reef  turned  out  of  the  main- 
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topsail  and  the  maintop  gallant  sail  set  over  the  single 
reef.  Under  this  press  of  sail  she  looked,  as  she  rose 
on  the  crests  of  the  seas,  like  a great  white-winged  sea 
bird  treading  to  take  wing.  As  soon  as  everything  was 
secured  about  deck  and  snug  aloft,  Jack  set  the  course 
at  east  southeast,  told  me  to  give  charge  of  the  deck  to 
the  second  lieutenant  and  come  down  to  breakfast. 

The  gale  blew  with  unabated  strength  for  three  days. 
During  this  time  I saw  nothing  of  our  distinguished 
passengers  and  their  attendants  moped  about  the  cabins 
languidly,  in  futile  attempts  to  wait  upon  their  masters ; 
most  of  this  work  in  fact  fell  upon  Cans  and  the  ward- 
room stewards,  and  a busy  time  they  had  of  it.  Jack 
of  course  gave  all  of  his  time  to  be  spared  from  the 
care  of  his  ship  to  the  comfort  of  his  seasick  guests. 
The  Comte,  he  told  me,  was  the  most  refined,  courteous 
gentleman  he  had  ever  met,  and  it  was  at  his  request 
that  he  had  run  the  ship  so  far  to  the  southward 
out  of  the  “ roaring  forties  99  in  search  of  warmer,  bet- 
ter weather.  But  I had  my  own  notion  just  the  same 
that  it  was  even  more  in  pity  of  his  ill  clad  suffering 
crew  that  he  took  this  course. 

So,  on  the  fifth  day  out,  when  we  were  well  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Grand  Banks  and  in  Latitude  86°  20', 
the  wind  fell  calm.  By  noon  of  that  day  the  sea  fell  so 
smooth  that  our  guests  all,  for  the  first  time,  came  to 
the  table  to  dinner,  and  I doubt  if  a more  dissimilar 
trio  ever  sat  down  together.  The  old  sea,  with  all 
her  wild  storms  and  dangers,  is,  in  normal  condition,  a 
most  congenial  cruising  ground.  In  her  more 
benignant  moods  she  is  a jovial  comrade  and  a 
prolific  mother  of  health  and  happiness  for  her  true 
sons  who  sail  and  sail  over  her  placid  bosom.  Hav- 
ing moderate  pleasant  weather  thereto,  and  sighting 
no  sail  till  the  day  before  we  made  land,  when  we  came 
up  with  and  captured  the  King’s  schooner  Alert, 
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of  twelve  guns  and  released  a Venetian  prize  she  had 
lately  taken  without  firing  a shot.  Having  taken  her 
captain  and  crew  as  prisoners  all  aboard  the  Alliance 
and  set  the  republicans  free  aboard  their  own  polacca, 
Midshipman  Gordon  with  a prize  crew  was  put  aboard 
the  prize  to  take  her  to  L’Orient  and  we  proceeded. 
I had  meantime  become  so  much  attached  to  our  dis- 
tinguished passengers  that  I had  almost  prayed  for  an 
interminable  lengthening  of  our  passage.  And  when, 
on  the  8th  of  March  we  dropped  anchor  in  port,  the 
surging  of  the  cable  over  the  windlass  were  sounds 
of  pain  upon  my  ears. 
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Our  prize  arriving  safely  a couple  of  days  later,  Jack 
shortly  sold  her  at  such  high  price  as  yielded  us  all 
handsome  sums  of  prize  money.  Having  been  a Letter 
of  Marque,  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  the  little 
Mediterranean  Republics,  she  had  some  treasure  and 
much  costly  stuff  on  board.  This  was  a Godsend  to 
our  ill  clad,  half  shod  crew,  to  us  all  in  fact,  enabling 
us  to  fit  ourselves  well  out  for  a couple  of  years  at  least. 
Jack,  too,  laid  in  a large  invoice  of  soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
clothing  of  one  sort  and  another  and  bales  and  bales  of 
woolen  and  linen  cloth  for  the  Daughters  of  Liberty. 
This  last  purchase  was  of  course  made  by  order  of  his 
wife  and  Macha,  than  which  he  would  sooner  have  dis- 
obeyed that  of  the  naval  board. 

For  myself,  I looked  most  observantly  about  the  more 
fashionable  Mercer  shops  on  shore  for  the  best  silks, 
brocades  and  poplins,  presents  for  Macha,  knowing  how 
much  more  highly  she  would  appreciate  them,  coming 
from  L’Orient,  and  bought  with  prize  money  taken  from 
the  enemy. 

I had  thought  little  more  of  the  complimentary  things 
our  passengers  had  said  to  me  on  leaving  the  ship. 
They  had  of  course  gone  to  Paris  and  I had  not  thought 
of  hearing  from  them  again,  when  one  day,  while  I was 
busy  inspecting  gun  drill,  a French  officer  came  aboard 
and  handed  me  a sword  with  a beautiful  gold,  jewel 
set  hilt.  The  note  which  he  handed  me  simultaneously 
stated  that  it  was  a slight  token  of  the  friendship  and 
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regards  of  Louis  Marie  Noailles.  So  overcome  with 
joy  was  I at  this,  that  I kissed  the  hilt  on  the  spot, 
knowing  what  a joy  this  distinction  would  be  to  Macha, 
for  the  Noailles  stood  among  the  highest  of  noblemen 
in  her  estimation,  and  she  had  infinite  knowledge  and 
respect  for  ancient  and  august  heraldry  and  chivalry. 

Jack  spent  a great  part  of  his  time  on  shore  while 
we  were  in  port,  so  that  I saw  but  little  of  him.  News 
of  his  exploits  on  the  American  coast  having  gone  to 
France,  he  was  banqueted  and  honored  lavishly. 

The  first  great  benefit  produced  by  our  envoys 
was  the  loading  of  the  French  Letters  of  Marque 
ship,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  with  clothing  for  the 
American  troops  and  consigned  to  the  “ hon’ble  con- 
gress.” Her  we  took  under  convoy  and  put  to  sea  on 
March  29th,  getting  off  early  in  the  forenoon,  our 
convoy  close  in  our  wake.  The  pleasant  easterly 
breeze  that  had  sprung  up  sometime  during  the  night 
held  on.  So  next  day  when  we  were  running  along 
smoothly  with  square  yards,  Hadawa,  an  Indian  sailor 
of  the  Delaware  tribe,  came  aft  with  a long  face,  re- 
questing to  see  the  captain.  The  officer  of  the  deck 
sent  him  to  me.  It  was  just  after  dinner  and  I was 
smoking  my  pipe  in  my  quarters,  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  of  being  once  more  headed  toward  Macha.  I 
bid  the  orderly  who  knocked  at  my  door  to  lead  Hadawa 
in.  I knew  how  well  Jack  liked  the  manly  honest  fel- 
low, and  I liked  him  no  less,  for  he  was  such  an  A.  B. 
as  with  a crew  of  such,  one  might  never  fear  to  lock 
yardarms  with  an  enemy’s  ship. 

“Well,  Wah,  what  troubles  ye,  my  lad?”  I ques- 
tioned cheerfully  as  he  came  in,  looking  sober  as  a 
deacon. 

“ Him  sailor  you  take  um  the  King’s  ship,  make  um 
mutiny,  kill  um  captain,  kill  um  you  — all  officers  — 
take  um  ship  to  England.” 
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“ Faith,  this  is  sarious  business,  Wah,”  said  I,  a bit 
startled,  “ what  proof  have  ye  of  it’s  bein’  true,  lad?  ” 

“ Him  Jim,  Harry,  Ned  speak  um  me  join  um,  kill 
um  captain,  take  um  ship.  I tell  um,  no.  He  speak  um 
kill  um  me.  Then  I come  quick  tell  um  you.  You 
look  out,  Master  Mulloney.” 

His  candid  simplicity  of  statement  left  no  farther 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  And 
loth  as  I was  to  believe  that  those  men,  whom  we  had 
treated  so  well,  could  thus  conspire  against  us,  I sent 
a messenger  boy  for  Jack,  with  the  request  that  he 
come  to  my  quarters  at  once,  keeping  Hadawa  till  he 
came.  Jack  was  of  course  amazed  at  hearing  of  such 
hellish  plot,  but  he  was  scarcely  a moment  in  deciding 
what  to  do.  Summoning  all  commissioned  officers  about 
him  in  council  of  war,  it  was  soon  decided  to  put  the 
three  ringleaders  in  irons.  This  done,  they  were 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  triced  up  to  the  mizzen  stay 
and  whipped  till  at  last,  from  sheer  agony  and  exhaus- 
tion, they  finally  revealed  the  names  of  twenty-five  of 
their  accomplices.  These  were  also  triced  up  to  the 
hammock  netting  and  whipped  till  they  confessed  all 
they  knew  about  the  conspiracy.  The  scheme  was,  as 
concocted  and  sworn  to  on  the  Bible,  to  kill  all  the 
officers  in  the  middle  watch  of  the  first  night  at  sea, 
save  the  second  lieutenant,  Fletcher,  whom  they  said 
had  agreed  to  navigate  the  ship  to  some  port  in  Ireland. 
Jack  eyed  Fletcher  with  a look  that  would  have  made 
the  most  indurate  guilty  man  wince.  But  Fletcher’s 
open  honest  face  convinced  us  of  his  innocence  ere  he 
opened  his  mouth.  Their  reason  for  not  carrying  out 
their  foul  design  was,  they  said,  the  loss  of  Sam  Coffin, 
their  leader,  whom  we  lost  overboard  coming  out  of 
port.  Believing  this  to  be  an  ill  omen,  they  had  thrown 
their  binding  oath  overboard  and  abandoned  their  design. 

“ Now,  lads,”  said  Jack,  addressing  the  whipped  men 
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with  bleeding  backs  (the  rest  were  mustered  around 
to  see  punishment)  “ ye  all  see  the  folly  and  feel  the 
penalty  of  such  crime.  ’Tis  mutiny,  nothing  short  of 
it,  an’  I’ll  have  ye  to  know  that  on  any  attempt  at 
a second  offense  of  the  kind,  every  mutineer  of  ye’ll 
hang  to  that  mainyard  arm.” 

Grim  business  as  it  seemed,  lecturing  men  in  such 
condition,  triced  up  by  the  thumbs,  yet  it  had  a good 
effect.  They  all  vowed  their  sorrow  for  their  folly, 
declaring  never  to  do  the  like  again  and  to  thereafter 
behave  like  men.  Jack  hereat  bid  me  release  all  but 
the  three  ringleaders.  These  he  ordered  kept  securely  in 
irons  and  put  on  short  allowance  for  three  days. 

It  had  been  Cans’  chief  assistant  steward,  a Jamaica 
quadroon,  who  had,  the  conspirators  told,  administered 
the  oath  to  the  mutineers.  This  of  course  put  Cans 
in  a high  ferment  of  resentment;  but  when  presently 
Jack  put  Swales,  which  was  the  assistant  steward’s 
name  under  examination  in  the  cabin,  he  swore  on  the 
same  Bible  that  he  had  had  no  hand  in  the  “ beas’ly 
plot,”  and  he  had  then  heard  the  first  of  it  “ from 
de  cap’n.”  He  looked  so  innocent  that  Jack  was  con- 
strained to  believe  and  acquit  him,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  mutineers  were  to  a man  ready  to  swear 
to  the  truth  of  the  charge.  But  Jack  said  that  the  oaths 
of  such  men  were  not  to  be  taken  in  evidence  against 
what  seemed  to  be  an  innocent  man.  When  the  watch 
below  had  been  piped  down  and  the  whipped  men  taken 
down  to  have  their  backs  dressed,  Cans  came  and  told 
me  that  he  wasn’t  “ gwine  ta  trus’  dat  saucy  Wes’ 
Inja  nigger  no  mo’.” 

Jack  had  called  Fletcher  to  his  cabin  shortly  after 
all  was  over  on  deck  and  neither  came  up  for  fully  half 
an  hour.  Fletcher  came  up  first,  with  scarlet  face. 
He  had  manifestly  heard  a touching  lecture,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  I have  never  heard  from  that  day  to  this. 
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But  there  were  no  signs  of  guilt  about  his  honest  manly 
countenance  and  I would  as  soon  have  accused  myself 
of  such  crime  as  he. 

“ Faith,  ’twas  a godsend  that  they  didn’t  succeed 
in  carryin’  out  their  devilish  plot  on  the  outward  pas- 
sage, Shane,”  said  Jack,  over  a glass  of  the  Comte’s  wine 
in  his  cabin  in  the  evening,  “ ’twould  ha’  been  a standin’ 
stigma  upon  us  had  they  murdered  us  all  an’  taken  our 
hon’ble  passengers  prisoners  to  the  enemy.” 

“ ’Twould  that,  sir,  but  when  a man’s  dead,  stigma 
don’t  trouble  him  much.” 

“ Maybe  not,  Shane,  but  what  of  the  livin’  ? In  the 
first  book  of  the  history  of  liberty,  wouldst  have  it  stand 
that  the  envoys  of  the  hon’ble  congress  were  turned 
over  to  the  enemy  by  mutineers  of  the  frigate  Alliance 
of  which  Jack  Barry  and  Shane  Mulloney  were  captain 
and  lieutenant?  Would  Macha,  do  ye  think,  be  playsed 
with  that?  ” 

“ God  grant  that  no  such  calamity  ever  r’aches  her 
eyes,  Jack.” 

Then' he  bid  me  promote  Hadawa  to  the  bossin  mate’s 
berth,  left  vacant  by  the  lost  mutineer,  Harry.  The 
lad  declined  the  promotion  persistently  next  day,  when 
I called  him  aft,  till  I at  last  told  him  that  such  course 
would  stand  against  him  as  a reflection  upon  his 
patriotism,  whereupon  he  accepted. 

About  nine  o’clock  April  2nd,  when  the  weather 
cleared,  two  brigs  were  in  sight  off  our  larboard 
quarter,  and  at  once  gave  us  chase.  An  eight  knot 
breeze  was  blowing  from  E.  S.  E.  Jack  at  once  ordered 
the  head  yards  braced  aback  to  let  them  come  up.  The 
larger  ran  close  aboard,  on  our  weather  quarter  and 
without  signal  or  hail,  gave  us  her  whole  broadside, 
and  that  moment  every  man  ran  below  off  her  deck. 
We  reserved  our  fire,  sending  armed  boats  to  take  her 
by  boarding.  No  resistance  was  made.  She  was  the 
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Mars,  twenty-four  guns  and  crew  of  112  officers  and 
men.  Those  were  taken  on  board  the  frigate  and  all 
clapped  in  irons,  Jack  declaring  that  they  deserved 
no  better  treatment  for  firing  on  us  in  such  treacherous 
fashion  and  then  deserting  their  guns  like  cowards. 
The  other  brig  surrendered  without  resistance.  She 
was  the  Minerva  of  ten  guns  and  55  men.  Prize 
crews  were  put  on  board  of  both  prizes  and  we  squared 
away  on  our  course.  It  seemed  strange  that  Jack 
should  send  Mr.  Fletcher,  prize  master  aboard  the 
Mars,  after  the  sworn  statements  of  the  mutineers  that 
he  had  been  in  league  with  them,  she  being  such  val- 
uable prize.  We  were  so  busy  during  the  next  three 
days  repairing  the  damages  to  our  spars,  sails  and  rig- 
ging, done  by  the  Mars’  broadside,  that  we  had  scarcely 
time  for  our  forenoon  drill. 

During  the  month  following  we  had  mostly  plain, 
pleasant  sailing.  Not  a strange  sail  did  we  sight  till 
May  2nd,  when  we  came  up  with  and  captured  the 
brig  Soho  from  Jamaica  for  London  with  sugar.  Her 
crew  of  twenty  all  told  were  taken  aboard  the  Alli- 
ance and  she  was  ordered  to  Boston  in  charge  of  a 
prize  crew.  We  were  now  on  the  track  of  the  home- 
ward bound  West  Indiamen  and  an  hour  later  sighted 
a fleet  of  some  sixty-five  sail,  under  convoy  of  ten  ships 
of  the  line.  For  some  days  prior  to  this,  Jack  had  been 
growing  lonesome  like. 

“ Faith,  there’s  activity  enough  in  sight  for  us  there, 
sir,”  he  remarked  to  me  after  a long  survey  of  the  fleet 
with  his  glass. 

“ Aye,  a couple  of  them  seventy-fours  ’ud  give  us  all 
the  exercise  we  need,  sir,”  I returned. 

“ ’Twould  be  a nate  compliment  to  the  royal  admiral 
of  such  a lofty  fleet  of  the  line  to  pick  off  wan  of 
his  mosquitoes.” 

“ If  ’twere  not  over  dangerous  courtesy.” 
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“ It’s  the  danger  that’ll  impress  it  on  his  mind,  sir.” 
He  now  changed  our  course  so  as  to  head  off  the  nearer 
of  the  merchantmen,  that  was  farthest  ahead  of  the  main 
fleet.  They  had  evidently  sighted  us  from  the  nearer 
ship  of  the  line,  for  the  whole  ten  presently  crowded 
on  all  sail  in  chase  of  us.  Jack  had  signaled  our  prizes 
to  bear  up  to  the  nor’west  so  as  to  keep  out  of  reach. 
By  the  time  we  came  up  in  range  of  the  brig,  the  sea 
all  round  us  was  dotted  with  sails.  After  a couple  of 
shots  from  our  bow  chaser  the  brig  hove  aback. 

“ ’Twill  be  sharp  work  to  clap  a prize  crew  aboard 
her  an’  take  the  prisoners  out  afore  that  nearer  three 
decker  comes  in  range,  Shane,”  said  Jack,  “ but  it’s 
worth  the  tryin’;  the  hon’ble  congress  needs  the  sugar 
and  we  the  prize  money.  Send  Mr.  Beal  with  a 
prize  crew  an’  bid  him  send  the  prisoners  aboard. 
Lively’s  the  word  1 ” Our  midshipmen  were  now  all 
gone,  so  I was  obliged  to  send  Hadawa  for  mate  of 
the  prize.  Before  our  boat  with  the  prisoners  from 
the  brig  was  half  way  back  to  the  frigate,  the  nearer 
battle  ship  had  opened  on  us  with  her  bow  guns.  Jack 
and  I were  both  waving  to  the  boat’s  crew  to  pull  with 
all  their  might.  It  was  probably  the  lift  of  the  west- 
erly swell  that  broke  their  gunners’  aim,  for  by  the  time 
we  had  the  prisoners  aboard  and  the  boat  hooked  on, 
the  eighty  gun  ship  was  no  more  than  a couple  of  miles 
off,  playing  her  bow  guns  on  us,  yet  had  not  hit  us. 
The  next  moment  we  gave  her  our  broadside  as  our 
helm  was  put  up,  and  we  squared  away,  at  which  the 
enemy  rounded  to  and  let  fly  her  broadside  of  forty 
guns  at  us.  But  only  a couple  of  shots  took  effect  in 
our  hull.  So  by  the  time  the  lumbering  enemy  had 
squared  away  after  us,  the  Alliance,  under  a cloud 
of  sail,  had  shot  fully  a mile  ahead,  and  we  began 
playing  him  with  our  stern  chaser.  He  of  course  kept 
his  bow  guns  blazing  away  after  us;  but  we  were 
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shortly  out  of  range  and  received  no  farther  damage, 
the  ten  line  of  battle  ships  following  us  in  stately 
show. 

Our  last  prize  was  the  brig  Creole,  Savage  master, 
from  Jamaica  with  a cargo  of  sugar  and  rum.  She 
seemed  to  be  the  fastest  of  the  fleet  and  our  third  lieu- 
tenant, Beal,  had  her  now  well  out  of  the  enemy’s  reach 
on  his  nor’west  course.  The  merchantmen  held  their 
wind  close  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  while  the  battle 
ships  kept  after  us,  a losing  chase,  till  we  sunk  them  be- 
hind the  weather  horizon.  Next  morning  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  of  the  enemy  nor  any  sail  save  our  prize, 
which  was  hull  down  on  our  lee  quarter.  When  Jack 
came  up  to  his  morning  coffee,  he  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits. 

“ How  fare  thee,  Shane?  ” he  questioned  pleasantly; 
“ art  satisfied  with  our  yesterday’s  work  ? Faith,  the 
admiral,  whoever  he  was,  must  a thought  us  a bit  risky 
in  takin’  wan  of  his  convoy  out  from  under  his  nose.” 

“ ’Twill  taich  him  a lesson,  sir,  at  laste.  We  are 
featherin’  our  own  nests  fairly  well,  if  our  prizes  all 
reach  home  safe.” 

“ It  l’aves  us  a bit  short  of  officers  in  case  we  fall  in 
with  a chance  for  a good  fight;  but  we  must  see  what 
stuff  we  have  for  promotion  among  our  petty  officers. 
We  must  l’ave  Beal  to  take  care  of  himself.  The 
women,  God  bless  ’em,  ’ll  be  the  best  plased  to  hear  of 
our  prowess,  Shane.” 

He  had  his  searching  eyes  on  me,  over  the  rim  of 
his  coffee  mug  as  he  spoke.  Cans  stood  waiting  be- 
hind us  for  the  empty  mugs,  when  we  had  finished  our 
coffee,  and  was  growing  impatient  at  Jack’s  long 
winded  pleasantries. 

When  we  had  lighted  our  cigars,  I started  forward  to 
see  about  having  the  ironed  prisoners  brought  on  deck. 
Amongst  the  crowd  of  prisoners  I noted  down  the  names 
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of  some  forty-seven  lively  looking  lads,  who  appeared 
honest  in  their  desire  to  join  the  continental  navy. 
These  Jack  ordered  me  to  muster  aft  after  breakfast,  and 
we  swore  in  every  man  of  them,  dividing  them  up  in 
the  watches  and  turning  them  to  on  the  spot.  Next  day 
we  came  up  with  and  captured  the  brig  Nancy,  from 
Jamaica  for  Bristol,  with  cargo  of  logwood  and  rum. 
She  was  such  a slow  old  tub  that  Jack  saw  little  chance 
of  her  being  taken  to  port  in  safety.  So  after  tak- 
ing out  a couple  of  boat  loads  of  her  best  stores  and 
her  crew,  we  set  her  afire  and  proceeded.  The  split- 
ting of  our  maintopmast  by  lightning  in  a furious 
thunder  squall  on  the  edge  of  the  Horse  Latitudes  was 
the  only  other  notable  incident  that  befell  us  till  May 
28th.  Toward  sunset  of  this  day  a sail  was  sighted 
on  our  weather  bow,  heading  toward  us.  We  were 
sailing  on  a taut  bowline,  with  a moderate  norVester 
and  fine  weather.  The  stranger  ran  down  and  hauled 
her  wind  a bit  to  weather  of  our  wake.  But  it  had 
grown  so  dark  by  this  time  that  we  could  not  make 
her  out.  At  daylight  next  morning  an  armed  ship 
and  brig  were  in  sight  about  a league  distant  to  south- 
east of  us. 

Jack  and  I were  both  up  about  the  time  they  were 
reported  by  the  masthead  lookout.  We  had  in  fact 
been  up  and  down  all  night  anticipating  a possible 
surprise.  By  sun  up  we  had  made  out  that  they  were 
a British  sloop  and  brig  of  war,  and  the  moment  they 
ran  up  the  cross  of  St.  George,  our  flag  was  hoisted. 
But  there  was  not  wind  enough  to  give  the  Alliance 
steerage  way.  Jack  ordered  all  hands  piped  on  deck. 
With  the  light  cats  paws  that  presently  wrinkled  the 
smooth  face  of  the  sea,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  fan 
up  and  take  raking  positions  on  our  quarters,  ere  the 
Alliance  had  yet  gathered  steerage  way.  At  this, 
Jack  hailed  the  ship,  asking  her  name  and  that  of  her 
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commander,  to  which  came  the  answer,  “ His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  ship,  Atlanta,  Captain  Edwards ! ” 

“ This  is  the  continental  frigate  Alliance,  commanded 
by  John  Barry,”  returned  Jack,  “ best  hail  down  yer 
colors,  sir ! ” 

“ Thank  ye,  sir,  I may  after  a trial ! ” retorted  Ed- 
wards  sarcastically. 

Owing  to  lack  of  steerage  way  and  the  enemy  being 
on  our  quarter,  only  four  of  our  guns  could  be  brought 
in  range.  But  Jack  ordered  the  engagement  opened 
with  them,  whereupon  the  ship  and  brig  poured  raking 
broadsides  into  us.  I put  our  best  men  at  the  few  bear- 
ing  guns,  and  they  were  worked  handsomely.  But  the 
enemy  having  all  the  advantage  of  position  and  being 
enabled  to  hold  it  by  means  of  light  puffs  that  had  no 
effect  upon  us,  they  had  the  fight  mostly  their  own 
way  for  an  hour  or  more.  Our  men  were  being 
slaughtered  at  their  guns,  without  a chance  of  defend- 
ing themselves.  I had  never  seen  Jack  in  such  frenzy 
as  he  strode  the  deck,  in  perfect  exterior  calmness,  see- 
ing his  men  shot  down  helplessly  all  around  him.  After 
nearly  an  hour  of  this,  our  signal  halyards  were  shot 
away  and  our  flag  dropped  from  the  peak  into  the 
sea  close  astern.  The  enemy,  thinking  we  had  struck, 
sprang  like  a swarm  of  bees  up  their  rigging  and  gave 
three  cheers  for  their  victory.  But  ere  the  echo  of 
voices  had  died  out  on  the  now  red  expanse  of  sea, 
the  signal  quartermaster  had  jumped  overboard  and 
shinning  up  a rope’s  end  that  the  helmsman  had  thrown, 
he  hoisted  the  dripping  colors  on  the  upper  spanker 
brail.  It  was  the  same  silk  flag  we  first  hoisted  on  the 
Lexington.  The  brave  act  touched  Jack.  “I’ll  re- 
member that  to  yer  credit,  Quartermaster,”  said  he.  But 
ere  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth,  the  man  was 
cut  in  two  by  a shot.  Scarcely  had  another  taken  the 
fallen  man’s  place  when  the  man  at  the  wheel  was  shot, 
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and  the  next  moment  Jack  himself  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  with  a grape  shot.  But  he  stood  at  his 
station  and  fought  his  ship  till  he  fell  prostrate  from 
loss  of  blood.  Then  I ordered  him  carried  to  the  cock 
pit,  taking  command  in  my  fallen  chum’s  place. 

“ Don’t  s’render  while  there’s  a shot  in  the  locker, 
sir,”  he  ordered  feebly,  as  they  carried  him  away. 

The  ship’s  fire  was  now  cutting  us  up  about  the  spars 
and  rigging  in  fearful  shape,  and  our  men  were  be- 
ing killed  and  wounded  so  that  I began  to  feel  that 
much  farther  resistance  was  mere  unprofitable  sacrifice 
of  life.  I was  the  only  commanding  officer  left  fit  for 
active  duty.  Midshipman  Kessler  was  a lively  bright 
young  man,  but  he  lacked  experience  and  skill  to  handle 
the  ship  in  the  event  of  my  fall.  So  I stepped  down  in 
the  cock  pit  a moment  to  put  the  crisis  before  Jack 
and  get  his  advice,  hinting  my  notion  of  the  expedience 
of  striking.  “ No,  sir!”  retorted  Jack  angrily,  “ an’ 
if  ye  can’t  fight  the  ship  without  me,  bid  them  bring 
me  on  deck ! ” 

I left  him  without  another  word.  I had  scarcely 
reached  the  quarter  deck  when  a light  breeze  — enough 
to  give  us  good  steerage  way,  sprang  up,  enabling  me 
to  shortly  put  the  ship  in  position  that  brought  our 
broadside  bearing  upon  the  enemy. 

“ Make  sure  of  yer  aim  now,  lads ! ” I cried,  “ and 
let  them  have  it,  starboard  broadside  first  and  then 
larboard  the  moment  the  shock  is  over ! ” 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  so  that  we  could 
look  through,  it  was  to  see  that  the  ship  and  brig  had 
both  struck  their  flags.  My  heart  leaped  to  my  mouth. 
I had  won  my  first  sea  fight  and  ran  to  the  cock  pit 
to  tell  Jack  with  my  own  lips. 

“ Ye’ve  done  bravely,  sir,”  he  congratulated,  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow  in  an  effort  to  see  out  over  the  rail. 
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But  the  surgeon  charged  him  to  keep  quiet  on  penalty 
of  starting  the  blood  again. 

“ Have  the  captains  of  the  enemy  brought  aboard, 
sir,”  ordered  Jack,  as  he  was  laid  back  on  his  pillow. 
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While  Midshipman  Kessler  was  gone,  with  the  first  and 
second  cutters  well  manned,  after  the  prisoners,  Jack 
had  himself  brought  down  to  his  cabin  and  seated  in 
his  big  easy  chair.  He  bid  me  conduct  the  captains 
of  the  enemy  to  him  soon  as  they  were  on  board.  While 
the  boats  were  gone,  I kept  my  unhurt  men  busy  car- 
rying our  wounded  below  and  burying  the  dead,  for  it 
was  coming  on  night  and  there  was  much  work  to  be 
done  repairing  damages  to  our  spars,  rigging  and  hull, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  might  be  to  be  done  with  the 
enemy. 

I had  by  this  grown  pretty  well  accustomed  to  scenes 
of  carnage,  and  a bit  hardened  to  them,  too,  but  see- 
ing so  many  of  our  brave  lads  fallen  at  their  guns 
without  even  the  satisfaction  of  returning  the  foe’s  fire 
during  most  of  the  fight,  was  the  worst  I had  yet  looked 
upon.  On  coming  alongside,  Kessler  reported  the  cap- 
tain of  the  brig  killed.  When  Captain  Edwards  of 
the  Atlanta  reached  the  head  of  our  gangway,  he 
handed  me  his  sword,  but  I returned  it  at  once  and  led 
him  to  the  cabin  to  Jack,  to  whom  he  reached  it. 

The  Briton  looked  amazed  when  the  wounded  man 
returned  him  his  sword,  saying,  66 1 return  it  to  ye,  sir. 
Ye  have  won  it  and  yer  King  should  give  ye  a better 
ship.  Here  is  my  cabin  at  yer  sarvice.  Use  it  as  yer 
own.” 

“ A brave  man’s  a gentleman  if  he  be  a re — , an 
enemy,  sir,”  returned  Edwards  feelingly. 
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Jack  bid  me  have  the  lieutenant  of  the  brig  sent 
to  him.  This  took  little  time  to  do,  as  he  was  on  deck 
waiting  orders.  In  the  capitulation,  it  was  agreed  that 
66  the  crew  of  the  Atlanta,  with  all  prisoners  aboard 
the  Alliance,  should  be  put  aboard  the  brig  Trepassy, 
(a  King’s,  sixteen  guns),  Captain  Edwards  and  Lieuten- 
ant Moody  to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  return  of  the  brig, 
with  Americans  for  the  250  British  thus  sent.”  But  it 
being  now  about  sunset,  the  transfer  was  postponed  till 
next  morning  and  prize  masters  sent  aboard  the  prizes. 
At  Jack’s  bidding,  I asked  Captain  Edwards  and  Moody 
to  exhort  their  people  to  good  conduct  during  the  night, 
which  they  did  from  our  quarter  deck,  their  vessels  be- 
ing in  easy  hearing  distance.  Jack’s  making  a bit 
merry  over  a bowl  of  punch  wih  Edwards  and  Moody 
made  me  anxious  about  his  health,  for  his  wound  was 
much  more  serious  than  he  seemed  to  regard  it,  and 
though  he  would  have  me  join  them,  I took  little  comfort 
out  of  it,  lest  the  first  of  the  liquor  inflame  the  wound. 
I gave  him  as  broad  hints  as  I dare  of  this,  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  and  Cans,  as  he  filled  beaker  after  beaker 
of  the  punch,  almost  turned  white  with  worry  about 
his  master’s  health,  rolling  the  whites  of  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward every  time  he  filled  the  beakers.  The  fear  of 
treachery  from  some  source  or  other  kept  me  on  the 
alert  all  night,  and  much  as  the  wakefulness  told  on  my 
own  strength  after  such  a day,  it  was  some  consola- 
tion to  see  that  Jack  slept  well. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  the  transfer  of  our 
prisoners  aboard  the  Trepassy  was  begun.  I ob- 
tained permission  from  Jack  to  heave  her  guns  over- 
board to  lighten  her,  she  being  rather  deep,  and  set  her 
own  crew  at  this,  which  they  went  at  reluctantly  at  first, 
but  soon  went  through  with  it  after  getting  to  work. 
While  the  crew  of  the  Atlanta  were  being  transferred 
aboard  the  Trepassy,  our  bossin  came  to  me  with 
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word  that  there  were  sixteen  prisoners  aboard  the  ship 
— all  Frenchmen  but  one  — the  only  man  amongst  them 
who  spoke  English,  who  said  that  they  wanted  to  join 
the  Americans.  They  were  a starved  looking  lot  — 
had  been  kept  in  irons  on  short  allowance  of  bread  and 
water  for  several  months,  and  only  let  out  after  the 
ship  surrendered  to  us.  My  curiosity  was  so  aroused 
that  I went  on  board  to  see  them.  These  men  sat 
together  on  deck  in  the  sun,  just  forward  of  the  gang- 
way as  I went  up,  and  a ghastly  looking  group  they 
were.  The  piercing  black  eyes  of  the  tallest  man  caught 
mine  in  a dazzling  sort  of  recognition,  and  a smile  lit 
up  his  thin  bearded  face. 

“ ’Tis  Shane  Ronan  if  he’s  in  the  land  of  the  living,” 
said  he,  shambling  toward  me  with  outstretched  skinny 
hands. 

“ Yer  voice  is  the  only  thing  about  ye  I’d  a known, 
Captain  Ryan,”  I returned,  shaking  his  hands  warmly ; 
“ come,  there’s  no  time  for  explanations  now.  Bid  yer 
comrades  who  are  fur  joinin’  us  git  in  my  boat  with  ye 
an’  come  aboard  the  Alliance.  Captain  Barry’ll  be 
plased  to  see  ye.” 

He  spoke  a word  in  French  to  the  others,  at  which 
they  began  getting  overside  into  my  boat.  Their 
movements  were  so  feeble  that  I bid  my  cockswain  look 
out  and  see  that  they  did  not  fall  overboard. 

“ Ah,  but  it’s  delighted  I am  to  see  ye  this  blessed 
morning,  Shane ! ” said  Ryan  as  I helped  him  down. 
66  Had  the  gracious  God  conjured  with  his  arch  angels 
to  conceive  a delightful  surprise  and  deliverance  for 
me,  He  could  have  hit  upon  nothing  better  than  this.” 

“ Steady’s  the  word,  and  keep  cool,  sir,”  I cautioned 
as  I seated  him  in  the  stern  sheets  by  me  and  bid  the 
lads  push  off. 

“ So  you  tell  me  Jack  Barry  commands  yer  frigate, 
Shane?” 
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Being  but  a few  boats’  lengths  from  the  ship,  we  were 
alongside  by  the  time  I had  answered  him  and  assured 
him  that  my  captain  would  be  quite  as  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  him  as  myself. 

When  we  got  on  board  I saw  Jack  had  had  himself 
brought  on  deck  and  was  sitting  aft  in  the  cock  pit 
in  his  easy  chair.  I had  not  told  Ryan  about  his  be- 
ing wounded  in  yesterday’s  fight.  Edwards  stood  near 
him  and  they  were  chatting  pleasantly  as  I came  up  to 
them  with  the  cadaverous  form  of  Ryan  on  my  arm. 
At  sight  of  us  Edwards  looked  as  if  he  wished  the  deck 
would  open  and  swallow  us.  Then  he  winced  and  shrank 
back  against  the  taffrail  as  I introduced  Captain  Ryan 
to  Jack.  But  Jack’s  nimble  eye  had  taken  in  the  whole 
grim  spectacle  at  a glance  and  held  Edwards  disdain- 
fully, while  with  the  other  he  looked  sadly  but  kindly 
upon  the  wasted  figure  before  him,  welcoming  Ryan 
aboard  the  Alliance  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  kind 
heart.  To  save  Ryan  the  distress  of  retelling  Jack 
what  he  had  told  me,  I gave  my  captain  the  facts  in 
the  fewest  possible  words. 

u God  pity  ye,  yer  starved,  man,”  said  Jack  to  Ryan ; 
" a glass  of  grog  and  a good  breakfast’ll  put  the  life 
in  ye.  Yer  the  very  man  to  take  the  Atlanta  to  port 
for  us.  Bid  my  steward  to  bring  on  a breakfast  for 
one  on  my  table,  Mr.  Ronan.” 

Edwards  leaned  on  his  elbows  on  the  rail  and  looked 
down  into  the  sea.  Jack  called  the  doctor  and  his 
man  to  help  him  below,  and  bid  Ryan  go  down  before 
him,  telling  me  to  report  to  him  when  the  prizes  were 
all  ready  for  proceeding.  The  Atlanta  to  follow  us 
to  Boston  and  the  Trepassy  to  go  to  Halifax.  Ryan 
had  done  breakfast  by  the  time  I was  ready  to  re- 
port progress  to  Jack.  His  companions  in  starva- 
tion had  been  well  fed  by  the  cooks  on  the  berth  deck. 
When  Jack  presently  called  me  down  in  his  cabin,  it 
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was  to  see  Ryan  dressed  in  a captain’s  uniform  of  the 
continental  navy  from  top  to  toe. 

“ Let  me  introduce  you  to  Leftenant  Ryan,  late  of 
the  Frinch  but  now  of  our  navy,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said 
Jack  as  I came  in,  “ my  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Mulloney.” 

There  was  the  look  of  a laugh  in  both  their  eyes  as 
Ryan  and  I shook  hands.  The  grog  and  breakfast 
had  braced  him  up  marvelously  and  he  already  stood 
firm  on  his  feet.  Jack  explained  that  my  clothes  would 
be  a bit  long  for  him,  and  as  he  was  going  in  command 
of  our  prize  ship,  the  captain’s  uniform  would  not  be 
a miss  till  he  came  to  port.  “ So  now  I must  bid  ye 
God  speed,  Mr.  Ryan,”  he  went  on,  reaching  out  his 
hand,  “ we’re  both  cut  up  badly  about  the  spars  and 
rigging  and  need  to  get  about  making  repairs,  pro- 
ceeding homeward,  fast  as  we  can.  The  fine  spring 
weather’s  in  our  favor,  God  be  thanked.  We  can  hear 
yer  story  of  imprisonment  and  starvation  out  in  Boston. 
Fill  away  and  keep  her  nor’-nor’west  soon  as  yer  all 
ready,  Mr.  Mulloney.” 

Ryan  was  well  able  to  go  down  the  gangway  ladder, 
up  which  we  had  to  assist  him  an  hour  before.  But 
before  going,  he  went  up  to  Edwards,  who  had  mean- 
time sat  apart  on  the  after  bit  head  sulkily  by  him- 
self, and  offered  him  his  hand.  When  the  Briton  stood 
up  to  face  the  man  addressing  him,  he  shivered  and 
grew  purple  faced  and  pale  by  turns. 

“ Good-by,  sir ! ” said  Ryan  pleasantly,  “ though  we 
part  under  something  different  relations  to  what  we  met, 
I hope  we  are  not  enemies  in  spirit.  ’Tis  all  the  for- 
tunes of  war,  sir,  and  I’m  sure  Captain  Barry’s  a gentle- 
man, sir.” 

Thus  confronted  with  the  man  whom  he  had  for 
months  persecuted  under  the  rules  of  the  King’s  navy, 
Edwards  stood  aghast.  But  the  human  instinct  of  the 
man  soon  got  the  better  of  the  royal  captain  and  he  took 
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the  skinny  hand  in  his  that  was  fat  and  red.  “ Fare- 
well — my  man,”  he  returned  chokingly,  “ if  I be  not 
traitor  or  rebel  to  my  King,  I have  some  human  feeling.” 

“ The  absurd  notion  of  the  divine  right’s  bred  in  the 
bone,  Shane,”  whispered  Ryan  to  me  as  we  walked  to 
the  gangway ; “ ’tis  only  a waste  of  breath  to  think  to 
change  it.” 

“ Faith,  it  may  be  the  best  they  know  after  all,  Cap- 
tain,” I answered.  The  Atlanta’s  boat  was  at  the 
gangway  to  receive  him  so  that  the  moment  he  had 
gone,  there  was  nothing  more  to  detain  us.  The  brig 
had  already  shaped  her  course  for  Halifax  and  I filled 
away  for  Boston,  the  ship  presently  following  in  our 
wake. 

She  being  so  valuable  a prize,  Jack  bid  me  not  to  part 
company  with  the  Atlanta,  but  to  hold  her  under  con- 
voy. This  was  in  accord  with  my  own  notion  for 
many  reasons,  the  main  one  being  that  if  Captain  Ryan 
was  come  up  with  by  a King’s  frigate,  he  would  fight  it 
out  with  her,  even  to  sinking,  and  after  all  he  had  come 
through,  I was  anxious  to  be  near  to  help  him  out  in 
such  crisis,  for  I knew  he  would  never  surrender.  But 
next  day  Jack’s  wound,  the  doctor  said,  began  to  show 
signs  of  inflammation  and  he  was  eager  to  get  him 
ashore  soon  as  possible,  where  he  could  have  better  rest 
and  more  skillful  treatment.  I in  fact  saw  for  myself 
that  he  was  getting  a bit  feverish  and  wished  he  was 
ashore.  But  when  I first  broached  the  matter  of  leav- 
ing the  ship  behind,  he  would  not  listen  to  it  and  forbid 
me  from  thinking  of  the  like.  He  did  not  ask  to  be 
brought  on  deck  next  day.  In  his  fitful  slumbers  he 
raved  and  groaned  with  pain.  The  doctor  simply  shook 
his  head  suggestively  and  silently  when  I asked  him 
seriously  about  the  condition  of  his  patient.  He  had 
some  seventy-five  other  wounded  and  sick  men  on  his 
hands.  Jack’s  life  was  now  beyond  doubt  in  danger, 
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which  with  me  exceeded  all  other  present  concerns.  So 
I crowded  on  all  possible  sail  for  port.  We  had  al- 
ready lost  sight  of  the  Trepassy,  her  course  laying  a 
couple  of  points  more  northerly  than  ours,  and  ere  dark 
of  that  day,  we  had  sunk  the  Atlanta  in  our  wake. 
Neither  Edwards  nor  Moody  being  the  least  socially  in- 
clined, Midshipman  Kessler,  whom  I had  temporarily 
promoted  to  acting  lieutenant,  wTas  now  my  only  com- 
panion, as  the  doctor  forbid  me  from  conversation  with 
Jack.  I might  have  a word  or  two  with  him  two  or 
three  times  a day,  but  no  more.  Kessler  had  sailed  as 
Jack’s  clerk  on  the  Delaware  and  was  a bright  smart 
youth,  only  a bit  given  to  romanticism ; but  this  did  not 
make  him  the  less  valiant,  and  he  fought  bravely  in  ac- 
tion, which  pleased  Jack  the  more  as  he  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  him. 

Three  nights  after  we  had  squared  away,  Kessler  had 
twice  seen  a number  of  our  mutineers  in  whispered  con- 
ference with  our  prisoners,  under  the  waist  bulwarks. 
With  less  than  fifty  of  what  I could  count  upon  as  true 
loyal  men  able  for  active  duty,  the  second  night  of  this 
gave  me  so  much  solicitude  that  I felt  constrained  to  tell 
Edwards  and  Moody  that  this  intercourse  with  my  men 
must  be  stopped.  They  were  a little  resentful  of  what 
they  termed  “ such  secret  spyery  over  them,”  but  when 
I told  them  that  their  repeating  it  would  oblige  me  to 
put  them  in  confinement,  they  became  more  obedient  and 
agreed  to  desist.  Yet  there  lurked  still  from  day  to 
day  a sort  of  sneer  in  their  manner  toward  me  that  I 
could  not  but  feel  the  sting  of,  though  I was  bent  that 
they  should  not  see  that  I felt  their  uncivil  disregard 
of  the  undue  liberty  they  were  given.  Nor  did  Edwards 
show  the  attention  and  respect  to  my  poor  suffering 
friend,  Jack,  that  even  the  commonest  of  common  cour- 
tesy required,  to  say  nothing  of  the  relations  of  captive 
and  captor. 
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In  the  eager  solicitude  with  which  I watched  the 
course  of  Jack’s  illness,  there  was  something  more  than 
my  lifelong  friend’s  love  of  him.  Sometimes  in  the 
ghostly  dimness  of  the  swinging  whale  oil  lamp,  when  at 
midnight  I stole  into  his  cabin  for  a secret  look  at  the 
sufferer,  to  see  if  his  attendant  was  on  hand  and  awake, 
and  that  nothing  possible  for  his  betterment  and  rest 
was  being  neglected,  I could  almost  see  the  spirit  of  his 
wife  or  Macha  sitting  by  his  side  and  beckoning  me  to 
come  closer.  How  palpable  was  the  radiant  presence 
of  Macha  at  such  times  and  how  distinctly  I could  hear 
her  voice  as  she  whispered,  66  Bless  thee,  Shane,  hast 
done  nobly  for  us  all.  Jack’s  life  must  be  saved  by 
right  care  and  prayer.  We  can’t  afford  to  lose  him 
now.  The  long  dark  night  of  our  struggle  and  afflic- 
tion’s nearly  over.  God  bless  and  save  my  brave 
Shane.”  Then  I could  feel  the  delicious  touch  of  her 
kiss  upon  my  cheek  as  she  disappeared  and  perhaps  the 
stroke  of  the  half  hour  bell  on  deck  woke  me  from  my 
momentary  vision. 

Next  to  Jack’s  illness,  my  saddest  regret  now  was  that 
I had  not  had  a chance  to  learn  something  more  of 
Ryan’s  history.  Apart  from  his  shrunken  cadaverous 
body,  which  was  only  the  outcome  of  hunger,  the 
thicker  sprinkling  of  gray  amongst  his  black  curly  hair 
was  the  only  sign  of  increasing  years.  The  deep  black 
eyes  had  lost  little  of  their  bright  intrepid  light,  and 
the  fine  intellectual  head  still  held  its  erect  poise  of 
breeding  and  refinement.  A week’s  good  living  on  the 
fare  of  a royal  naval  captain  aboard  the  Atlanta  would 
do  wonders  toward  restoring  the  normal  fullness  of 
his  body. 

By  the  second  of  June  we  had  about  finished  repairs 
of  damages  sustained  in  the  action,  so  that  I was  now 
prepared  to  take  full  advantage  of  every  chance  to 
press  the  ship  homeward.  My  real  fighting  strength 
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(scarcely  fifty  dependable  men)  was  too  small  to  war- 
rant my  looking  out  for  another  such  foe. 

“Ye  must  get  me  home  ere  many  days  if  ye’d  have 
me  see  my  wife  again  in  the  flesh,  Shane,”  saluted  Jack 
in  the  saddest  voice  I’d  ever  heard  from  him,  as  I came 
softly  in  to  see  him  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth;  but 
when  I came  to  look  at  him  closer,  my  grief  was  changed 
to  rejoicing  on  seeing  the  feverish  red  gone  from  his 
face,  and  though  he  was  pale  as  death,  he  was  calm  and 
resting  quietly. 

“ Take  heart,  Jack,”  I consoled,  “ the  old  highland  of 
Cape  Cod’s  in  sight,  bearing  west-sou’west,  and  though 
the  wind’s  very  light,  ’twill  freshen  toward  noon,  the 
faver’s  over,  thank  God,  an’  ye’ll  be  on  the  mendin’ 
hand  from  this  out.”  He  beckoned  me  to  come  close 
and  reached  me  his  hand  as  I came  to  his  side. 

“ Then  ye  ought  to  be  up  to  the  city  by  night,  Shane. 
Ye’ll  have  a smoky  sou’wester  in  the  afternoon.  I can 
feel  it  in  the  air.  West-nor’ west’s  yer  course  from 
abreast  of  the  race.  She’ll  make  the  distance  aisy  in 
four  hours  with  all  the  wind  ye  can  swing  royals  to. 
It  comes  hard  on  ye,  poor  soul,  with  no  sailin’  master  an’ 
me  laid  up.  Dispatch  Kessler  to  Philadelphia  for  Mrs. 
Barry  the  moment  ye  strike  a landin’,  Shane  — an’  ye 
must  get  the  doctor’s  permission  to  take  me  on  deck  for 
an  hour  if  we  can  when  ye  come  up  well  in  sight  of 
Point  Allerton.  The  woods  an’  fields’ll  be  lovely  an’ 
green  an’  the  sight  of  them’ll  be  more  ref  reshin’  than 
Pilsbury’s  cordials  an’ — ” 

I felt  it  was  unsafe  to  let  him  talk  longer,  and  for 
want  of  a better  excuse  for  interrupting,  told  him  I 
must  go  on  deck  to  haul  up  on  a more  westerly  course. 
He  had  held  my  hand  while  he  spoke  and  seemed  re- 
luctant to  let  it  go  as  I drew  it  away.  The  breeze  did 
freshen  as  he  had  predicted,  and  as  the  summer  sou’west- 
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ers  almost  invariably  do  in  the  afternoons  on  the  New 
England  coast. 

“ Duced  fine  sailin’  this,  sir,”  said  Edwards  coming 
up  to  me  on  the  weather  quarter,  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether after  looking  over  side  sometime  in  a sort  of 
mental  process  of  calculating  the  ship’s  speed,  “ even 
a close-guarded  prisoner  like  myself  cawnt  but  enjoy  it, 
sir.” 

“ ’Tis  pleasant  sailin’  indeed,  sir,”  I returned  a bit 
ironically,  “ an’  ’tis  a pity  that  gentlemen  who  are  so 
lenient  to  their  captives  should  be  themselves  put  under 
such  cruel  restraint.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  to  leeward  to  join 
Moody.  I held  a bit  more  westerly  course  than  that 
suggested  by  Jack  and  so  came  well  up  under  the  land 
just  north  of  Plymouth.  Here  the  water  was  smooth  as 
a mill  pond.  There  were  odors  of  May  flowers  and 
blossoming  orchards  blown  seaward  that  were  sweet  as 
those  of  the  West  Indian  orange  groves.  Pilsbury  de- 
murred about  giving  his  consent  to  having  Jack  taken 
on  deck,  but  finally  agreed  that  a brief  airing  would  not 
hurt  him  if  we  were  watchful  about  keeping  him  where 
he  would  get  the  sun.  I had  him  placed  on  the  weather 
quarter  where,  lying  on  his  side,  in  his  cot,  he  could 
look  ashore.  The  sight  of  the  land  brought  the  first 
healthy  smile  I had  seen  upon  his  face  since  the  day  he 
was  wounded. 

“ Glory  be  to  God,  Shane,”  said  he  when  we  were  left 
by  ourselves,  “ ’tis  a lovely  sight  an’  the  air’s  so  soft  an’ 
fragrant  — ’twould  be  a happy  death  to  die  for  such  a 
land.” 

“ ’Twould,  faith,  Jack,  but  a still  happier  life  to  live 
for  it,”  I bantered,  hoping  to  thus  rally  him  out  of  such 
sentimental  mood ; “ there’s  too  many  dead  already  an’ 
we  may  be  thankful  for  bein’  alive.” 
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“ Hy-te-ty-te,  but  ye’ve  grown  sharp  these  few  days 
past,”  he  retorted ; “ bid  Kessler  come  here,  sir.  I must 
give  him  instructions  about  goin’  for  Mrs.  Barry.” 

Kessler  had  the  afternoon  watch  below,  but  as  it  was 
now  on  the  stroke  of  eight  bells,  he  lost  no  sleep.  Jack 
seemed  to  have  much  to  tell  him,  for  he  sat  still  on  the 
edge  of  the  cot  listening  attentively  when  Pilsbury  told 
me  that  the  captain  must  be  carried  below.  It  was 
risky  to  keep  him  on  deck  another  moment,  as  the  wind 
was  getting  damp. 

The  pilot  having  taken  the  care  of  sailing  the  ship  off 
my  hands,  I had  leisure  for  some  talk  with  Edwards 
and  Moody  as  to  the  past  and  future.  Ryan,  the 
Atlanta  had  captured  while  he  was  in  command  of 
an  eight  gun  tender  belonging  to  the  French  admiral 
ship.  He  was  on  an  inshore  cruise  along  the  Jamaica 
coast,  destroying  small  British  coasters.  He  fought 
like  a fiend  and  would  not  strike  his  colors  till  they  sunk 
the  tender  under  him. 

“Faith,  ye  rewarded  him  well  for  his  valor,  sir!” 
said  I. 

“ Ah,  but  ye  must  know,  sir,”  said  he  with  a candor 
that  verily  showed  him  to  be  sincere,  “ that  a traitor  to 
his  King  desarves  no  better.” 

The  man  seemed  otherwise  sensible  enough  as  such  men 
go. — “ ’Tis  such  traitors  to  tyranny  that  must  liberate 
the  world,  sir ! ” I retorted,  when  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  me. 

Presently  Jack’s  messenger  boy  came  to  tell  me  that 
the  captain  wished  to  see  me  in  his  cabin.  I found  him 
nervous  and  more  excited  than  I had  ever  seen  him.  He 
bid  me  tell  the  pilot  berth  the  ship  well  in  on  the  Charles- 
town side  and  start  Kessler  on  the  road  for  Mrs.  Barry, 
the  moment  the  anchor  was  down.  He  had  probably 
forgotten  the  fact,  or  had  never  thought  of  it  in  the  dis- 
traction of  his  pain,  that  I was  quite  as  eager  as  he  to 
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have  the  news  of  our  arrival  reach  Philadelphia  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Not  only  that,  but  I had  over 
and  over  charged  Kessler  to  see  Macha  and  tell  her  the 
more  stirring  features  of  our  cruise,  especially  those 
of  our  action  with  the  Atlanta  and  Trepassy,  par- 
ticularly the  latter  part  of  it  when  I commanded,  after 
the  captain  was  wounded.  But  he  must  be  sure  and  say 
nothing  of  my  asking  Jack  if  ’t  were  not  best  to  sur- 
render at  that  critical  moment  in  the  fight  (that  folly 
has  stared  me  in  the  face  to  this  day).  I also  gave  him 
a hastily  written  letter  to  take  to  her,  knowing  that  it 
would  thus  reach  her  sooner  than  by  the  regular  post. 

The  clock  in  the  Old  North  Church  tower  was  strik- 
ing twelve  as  we  dropped  our  anchor.  The  next  mo- 
ment Kessler  was  on  his  way  ashore  in  the  first  cutter. 
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It  must  have  been  our  pilot  who  went  ashore  after  our 
sails  were  furled  and*  the  ship  moored  that  spread  the 
news  of  our  arrival  about  town.  However  it  was 
spread,  there  was,  shortly  after  sunrise,  ringing  of  bells 
and  mighty  exultant  cheering  heard  all  along  the  water 
front.  I rightly  guessed  that  all  this  noise  was  the  out- 
come of  the  people’s  rejoicing  over  our  victory.  Be- 
fore we  had  gone  below  to  breakfast  boats  began  to  come 
alongside  crowded  with  eager  men  and  women,  mostly 
all  clad  in  the  linsey-woolsey  homespun.  The  ship’s 
sides  had  been  so  riddled  by  the  enemy’s  shot  in  the  last 
action  and  her  spars  and  rigging  were  fished  and  spliced 
in  so  many  places  that  she  looked  like  a battle  scarred 
veteran  of  a dozen  campaigns.  The  women  shook  their 
heads  apprehensively,  and  the  men  were  thrilled  with 
signs  of  deadly  battle  as  they  looked  and  looked  at  the 
ship. 

Shortly  after  break/ast  the  doctor’s  steward  was  back 
from  shore  with  stretchers  and  other  appliances  for  mov- 
ing the  badly  wounded  to  hospitals  on  shore.  The  Bos- 
ton agent  of  the  naval  board  had  also  secured  ample 
quarters  for  Jack  at  the  Colonial  Tavern,  which  would 
be  the  most  homelike  and  suitable  lodging  for  his  wife, 
when  she  arrived.  There  was  no  lack  of  the  most  costly 
and  comfortable  family  carriages  offered  by  their  own- 
ers for  Jack’s  conveyance  thence.  We  were  in  short 
overwhelmed  by  compliments,  courtesies  and  offers  of 
entertainment  of  one  sort  and  another,  for  such  is  the 
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lot  of  the  victorious  and  successful.  But  I knew  that  in 
our  case  all  this  was  simply  the  outflow  of  spontaneous 
gratitude  for  our  services  to  their  common  cause.  So 
when  I tapped  my  finger  on  my  lip  or  made  them  other 
sign  of  making  less  noise,  the  crowd  took  heed.  Yet  I 
still  fancied  that  the  sight  of  so  many  poor  fellows  being 
taken  into  the  boats  on  stretchers  should  have  been 
warning  enough  to  these  patriotic  Bostonians  to  have 
made  less  noise. 

When  Jack  was  brought  on  deck  to  be  taken  ashore, 
he  requested  to  see  his  prisoners  ere  he  was  lowered  into 
his  gig  by  means  of  a bossin’s  chair,  on  a whip  from  the 
main  yardarm.  At  my  bidding,  they  came  up  to  his 
cot,  not  over  cordially,  taking  the  now  thin  hand  that  he 
reached  them. 

“ I’m  sorry  we  hadn’t  the  manes  of  offerin’  ye  better 
fare,  gentlemen,”  said  Jack,  “ but  ye  had  the  best 
aboard.” 

“ I hope  ’twill  soon  be  my  privilege  to  return  the 
favors  I have  received  at  yer  hands,  Captain,”  replied 
Edwards. 

“ God  forbid  that  it  be  under  a reversal  of  our  present 
relations  though,”  rejoined  Jack  with  a faint  smile. 

“ As  prisoners  of  war  we  could  ’ope  for  no  better 
treatment  aboard  a rebel  ship,  Captain,”  said  Moody. 

With  no  possible  danger  of  an  enemy’s  ship  coming 
into  the  harbor,  I felt  safe  enough  to  leave  the  ship  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Buckley  while  I went  ashore  to  see  Jack 
safe  at  his  shore  quarters.  Buckley  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  action,  but  had  been  about  a couple  of 
days.  We  landed  on  the  Boston  side,  at  Long  wharf, 
whence  it  was  but  a short  drive  in  the  easy  riding  leather 
spring  carriage  to  the  spacious  house  on  the  hill  over- 
looking the  Common  and  greater  part  of  the  town. 
From  the  east  windows  of  the  rooms  assigned  to  Jack, 
we  could  see  the  greater  part  of  the  harbor  and  could 
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almost  look  down  on  the  Alliance  deck.  As  soon  as 
I had  seen  him  comfortably  settled,  with  Cans  and  the 
ship’s  doctor  to  attend  on  him  till  Dr.  Tidmarsh,  said 
to  be  the  most  skillful  physician  and  surgeon  in  the 
town,  arrived. 

“Ye  may  rest  aisy  about  me  now,  Shane,”  said  Jack 
when  I came  to  bid  him  good  day,  “ the  quiet  and  rest 
of  this  haven  of  repose’ll  soon  put  me  in  shape,  once  I 
have  the  soothing  care  of  Mrs.  Barry.  We  may  look 
for  Ryan’s  arrival  any  minute  now,  and  the  Marquis  de 
La  Fayette  should  be  along  shortly.  Pray  God  that 
both  come  to  port  safely.  ’Twould  be  a great  loss  to 
the  country  if  they  did  not.” 

“ ’Twill  that,  sir,  though  we  need  not  fear  for  Ryan 
unless  he  fall  in  wid  a King’s  frigate  of  double  his 
strength,  for  there’s  no  better  sailor  or  navigator.  But 
he’s  an  insatiate  passion  for  fightin’  the  enemy  since 
they  came  so  near  starvin’  him  to  death.” 

“ Divil  a wonder  he  has,  poor  man.  Come  an’  see  me 
often,  Shane,  an’  take  good  care  o’  the  ship.” 

I had  not  mentioned  to  him  of  my  writing  to  Macha, 
by  Kessler,  to  come  to  Boston  with  Mrs.  Barry  if  pos- 
sible, as  minutes  would  still  go  on  lengthening  to  days 
till  we  met.  She  would  be  elated  over  the  news  of 
so  much  soldiers’  clothing  coming  on  the  Marquis  de 
La  Fayette,  and  bales  and  bales  of  cloth  for  making 
more.  Then  the  stirring  news  of  Paul  Jones’  great  vic- 
tories, added  to  ours,  was  something  to  inspire  fresh 
hopes  of  the  nearing  of  the  final  victory  of  the  Amer- 
icans. I would  be  conjuring  up  some  such  auspicious 
notions  as  these  to  fill  her  with,  should  she  come,  when 
would  presently  dawn  upon  me  the  folly  of  thinking 
to  turn  the  current  of  a woman’s  will  by  any  such 
efforts. 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty  had  meantime 
planned  on  giving  me  a sort  of  ovation.  They  spread 
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a vast  tent  under  and  around  their  Liberty  Tree,  beneath 
which  rough  board  tables  were  stretched  to  seat  more 
than  a thousand  persons.  I urged  them  to  wait  till  Jack 
was  able  to  attend,  as  all  such  honors  rightly  belonged 
to  him.  In  this  perhaps  there  was  a bit  of  selfishness, 
too,  for  I was  anxious  to  have  it  deferred  till  Kessler’s 
return,  in  hopes  that  Macha  might  come  with  him.  But 
these  active  descendants  of  the  Puritans  had  their  own 
sweet  way  and  had  their  pretty  outdoor  festival  just  a 
week  from  the  day  of  our  arrival.  The  bright  June 
day  being  quite  hot,  these  sensible  Boston  maidens  and 
wives  postponed  their  dinner  till  evening.  The  Sons, 
of  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  being  about  all  away  at  the 
war,  or  on  some  political  business,  it  of  course  befell  the 
Daughters  to  do  most  of  the  honors  of  the  occasion. 
So  when  the  young  and  pretty  widow  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
to  whom  I had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Salter  of  the  naval 
committee,  presented  me  to  the  company  of  ladies,  I came 
nearer  wilting  under  the  cross  fire  of  all  their  eyes  than 
I ever  had  before  under  that  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  But 
the  sweet  encouraging  words  and  gentle  tact  of  my  part- 
ner were  slowly  stimulating  me  up,  when  who  should 
drive  slowly  in  among  the  crowd  but  Mrs.  John  Adams 
with  Jack  beside  her  in  the  carriage.  He  looked  pale  in 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  set  sometime  before.  For 
more  reasons  than  one  I regretted  to  see  him  out.  A 
buzz  and  flutter  of  excitement  ran  through  the  crowd, 
and  eyes  turned  from  me  to  the  carriage. 

“ ’Tis  Captain  Barry,  I declare!”  ejaculated  one  and 
they  thronged  up  around  the  carriage. 

“ How  good  and  thoughtful  of  you  to  bring  the  poor 
wounded  captain,  Abigail ! ” said  Mrs.  Sam  Adams,  for 
whom  the  others  had  made  way  to  reach  the  carriage  and 
take  Jack’s  hand. 

I was  of  course  eager  to  come  to  Jack,  nor  did  I need 
to  hint  this  to  Mrs.  Quincy,  sweet  soul,  for  she  almost 
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led  me  up  in  Mrs.  Sam  Adams’  wake.  Some  of  the 
women  were  about  to  help  the  driver,  a superannuated 
old  farm  hand,  to  lift  Jack  out  .of  the  carriage  and  seat 
him  in  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  hitherto  meant 
for  me. 

Jack  could  not  but  see  my  regret  at  seeing  him  out. 
“ Ye  may  rest  aisy  about  me,  Shane,”  he  whispered,  as  I 
took  him  by  the  shoulders  to  help  lift  him  out ; “ Tid- 
marsh  gave  his  consent  and  says  there’s  no  risk.” 

“ Faith,  I hope  not,  Jack,  for  yer  presence  here  now 
has  been  a great  relief  to  me.”  The  two  Mrs.  Adams’ 
were  seated  one  on  his  right  and  the  other  on  his  left. 
This  they  said  was  by  reason  of  their  husbands’  having 
known  and  written  them  so  much  about  their  guest,  and 
my  charming  companion  seated  me  on  her  right,  beside 
Mrs.  John  Adams.  The  viands,  even  to  the  sauces  and 
condiments,  were  all  of  home  production  and  a most 
delectable  feast  it  was.  The  ladies  were  all  dressed  in 
homespun,  save  their  hair,  most  of  which  was  done  up 
in  the  latest  French  styles. 

Jack  was  too  weak  to  speak  up  so  as  to  make  himself 
heard  even  half  way  down  the  table,  but  when  he  came 
to  tell  of  our  capture  of  the  schooner  on  the  Delaware 
having  the  British  officers’  wives  on  board,  a pin  could 
have  been  heard  drop,  so  eagerly  did  they  all  listen. 
And  the  Mrs.  Adams  and  the  sweet  widow  Quincy  did 
laugh  heartily  at  the  lady’s  throwing  herself  upon  Jack’s 
neck  for  protection. 

“ Which  shows  that  a lady  ever  knows  a gintleman  by 
instinct  in  even  the  wildest  distraction  and  danger  of 
war,  ladies,”  said  he,  “ if  ye  pardon  the  egotism.” 

“ Dost  think  all  gentlemen  are  so  gallant  as  thyself, 
Captain?”  questioned  Mistress  Quincy  chokingly,  with 
a wink  at  me.  “ I fear  me  that  many  of  our  ladies  would 
scarcely  sanction  such  notion.” 

“ Then  they’re  no  gentlemen,  else  madam,”  was  his 
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bland  reply,  “ though  a man  can  in  strict  truth  only 
spake  for  himself  upon  such  delicate  matter.” 

“ Captain  Barry’s  quite  as  gallant  to  us  as  he  is  in- 
trepid before  the  enemy,  ladies,”  threw  in  Mrs.  John 
Adams.  “ O,  that  we  had  a hundred  such  men  as  he  and 
Captain  Jones  afloat  in  good  frigates ! ” 

“ And  Lieutenant  Mulloney,  too,  you  might  have  in- 
cluded, Mrs.  Adams,”  said  the  widow  with  her  apprecia- 
tive eyes  on  mine. 

The  feast  being  over,  Mrs.  John  Adams  called  upon 
Jack  for  a speech.  She  explained  that  owing  to  his 
wound,  they  would  of  course  wish  him  to  sit,  nor  would 
they  wish  to  overtax  his  strength  with  too  many  words. 

The  mirthful  twinkle  in  his  eye  boded  at  least  his  wish 
to  say  something  jovial.  So  having  touched  briefly  on 
the  sterling  patriots  of  Boston,  who  had  done  so  much 
in  shaping  the  great  structure  of  liberty,  and  who  were 
now  from  home  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  infant  re- 
public, having  left  their  home  affairs  in  such  worthy 
hands,  he  went  on : 

“ An’  now,  ladies,  as  ye  have  been  plased  to  so  splen- 
didly honor  me  and  Lieutenant  Mulloney  for  the  little 
we’ve  been  able  to  do  for  liberty  against  such  vast  odds, 
it  may  at  first  glance  seem,  at  laste  ungrateful  for  me 
to  say  that  ye  have  now  exposed  us  to  the  greatest  dan- 
ger that  has  yet  befallen  us  — ” such  a scowling  of  faces 
and  dropping  of  eyes  as  here  followed,  made  him  pause 
a moment.  But  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  with  a 
reassuring  flourish  of  his  hand  he  went  on : “ I mane 

the  concintrated  fire  of  so  many  bright  eyes.” 

When  the  suppressed  titter  that  ran  round  the  tables 
had  partially  subsided,  he  continued,  “ Many  a captain 
— an’  some  admirals,  too,  that  fought  — aye,  an’  fell 
fearlessly  in  the  teeth  of  a powerful,  enemy’s  guns,  had 
struck  their  colors  to  a pair  of  some  such  eyes  at  the 
first  broadside.  For  myself,  ladies,  God  be  thanked,  I 
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have  long  since  surrendered,  but  Lieutenant  Mulloney 
still  flaunts  his  flag  at  the  peak.” 

Mrs.  Quincy’s  eyes  held  mine,  as  he  ceased  speaking, 
brimming  with  mirth.  Several  of  the  ladies  gave  us 
brief  complimentary  addresses  ere  the  company  began 
to  scatter.  Having  helped  Jack  into  Mrs.  Adams’  car- 
riage that  stood  in  readiness  and  handed  her  in  beside 
him,  and  seen  them  underway,  I offered  my  arm  to  the 
widow,  which  she  accepted  graciously,  and  I escorted 
her  home  to  her  residence  on  the  Common  side  of  Beacon 
Hill.  Why  my  conscience  should  have  smote  me  for 
this  bit  of  courtesy  has  ever  since  been  a mystery  to  me, 
especially  as  I was  barely  courteous  and  did  not  tarry  a 
moment  at  the  door  — nor  even  expressed  a wish  to 
meet  her  again,  though  she  looked  me  the  most  pressing 
invitation  to  do  so. 

Yet  for  all  my  devotion  to  Macha,  she  came  not  with 
Mrs.  Barry  and  Kessler,  they  arriving  next  afternoon. 
She  sent  me  a long  letter,  expressive  of  her  joy  at  our 
victory,  complimenting  me  highly  for  my  heroic  finish 
of  the  engagement,  after  poor  Jack  was  wounded 
(which,  thank  heaven,  showed  that  she  had  not  heard 
the  worst).  But  she  dwelt  at  greatest  length  on  the 
blessing  of  the  soldiers’  clothing  and  bales  of  cloth  com- 
ing in  the  Marquis  and  was  even,  I thought,  prolix 
in  her  reflections  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  colonial 
troops  in  the  field,  for  want  of  food  and  raiment.  But 
the  best  of  all  this  was  but  poor  present  requital  for 
such  love  as  mine,  which,  much  as  I strove  to  make  it 
so,  was  not  of  that  ideal  sort  we  read  of  in  books, 
that  grows  upon  the  delays  and  disappointments  of  time 
and  finally  becomes  sublimated  thereby.  How  often 
had  I reminded  Macha  that  “ the  love  that  is  sweetest 
and  purest  has  a kiss  of  desire  on  its  lips,”  and  as 
often  had  she  reproved  me  for  such  gross,  unholy 
thought.  And  when  I assured  her  that  the  poet  whose 
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word  I had  spoken  was  of  all  men  freest  from  grossness, 
she  would  cajole  me  out  of  my  humor  in  some  one  of 
woman’s  infinite  resistless  ways. 

Mrs.  Barry  had  of  course  a hundred  and  one  delicious 
messages  for  me  from  Macha,  such  as  only  one  refined 
woman  can  deliver  from  another  who  is  her  close  friend. 

Under  his  wife’s  tender  care,  Jack  now  recovered 
quite  rapidly,  but  the  non-arrival  of  either  the  At- 
lanta or  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  after  we  had 
been  a month  in  port,  began  to  trouble  us  much.  We 
had  counted  on  good  round  sums  of  prize  money  from 
the  Atlanta  and  Trepassy.  Yet  the  loss  to  us  would 
be  but  small  compared  to  that  of  the  clothing  aboard  the 
La  Fayette  to  the  poor  troops,  should  she  not  come 
safely  to  port.  In  her  every  letter,  and  she  wrote  by 
nearly  every  post,  Macha  inquired  about  when  I looked 
for  her  arrival.  The  poor  men  in  camp  were  in  such 
pitiable  need  of  clothing. 

No  sooner  had  Jack  fully  recovered  than,  leaving 
me  in  full  charge  of  repairs  and  overhauling  on  the 
ship,  he  started  with  his  wife  for  Philadelphia.  I now 
threw  myself  with  fresh  absorption  into  my  business 
of  getting  the  Alliance  in  shipshape  for  another 
cruise,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  erotic  no- 
tions out  of  my  head  as  for  devotion  to  my  official 
duties.  Still,  I had  found  the  widow  Quincy’s  com- 
pany so  uplifting  and  entertaining  that  I was,  in  spite 
of  my  scruples,  spending  the  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings  with  her.  She  e’en  invited  me  to  go  to  church 
with  her,  to  the  Old  South  on  Washington  Street  on 
Sunday  mornings,  the  which,  owing  to  my  having  been 
bred  a Catholic,  I could  not  do.  Her  soft  brown  eyes 
rebuked  me  touchingly  enough  for  this,  over  and  over. 
But  she  was  too  gentle  and  refined  to  accuse  me  of  being 
a papist,  as  most  other  Boston  ladies  would  probably 
have  done.  But  she  did  at  last,  one  moonlight  summer 
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evening  as  we  sat  together  on  the  Common  under  a great 
elm,  say  shyly  that  such  reserve  and  absence  from  meet- 
ing seemed  strange  in  a man  so  blest  with  the  other 
higher  gifts  of  the  Creator. 

“ Dost  mean  to  mock  me  with  taunts  of  insensibility 
to  yer  charms,  Mrs.  Quincy  ? ” I demanded,  half  indig- 
nantly. “ Were  my  troth  not  plighted  to  another,  ye 
should  see  that — ” 

“ ’Tis  ungracious  of  thee  to  tell  this  to  another  lady, 
sir,”  she  interrupted  indignantly,  straightening  up  her 
fine  figure  that  had  been  hitherto  leaning  a bit  caress- 
ingly against  my  shoulder ; “ there’s  better  fish  in  the 
sea  than  that  on  thy  hook  mayhap.” 

I made  such  poor  mouthing  of  the  apology  that  I 
now  begun,  that  it  was  probably  this  that  started  her 
on  the  way  home,  an  hour  earlier  than  had  been  her 
wont.  She  was  thenceforth  rather  formally  affable 
in  her  discourse,  and  when  I parted  with  her  at  the  door 
of  her  residence,  she  gave  me  no  invitation  to  come 
again. 
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CHAPTER  LXI 

BACK  TO  L’ORIENT 

Macha’s  letters  kept  me  well  posted  on  the  movements 
of  both  armies  in  the  field.  As  the  summer  drew  to 
an  end,  the  outlook  grew  much  brighter  for  the  conti- 
nental cause.  Washington  had  started  south  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  with  his  8000  troops,  had  occu- 
pied a strong  defensible  position  at  Yorktown,  Virginia. 
Later  she  wrote  in  the  most  exulting  strain  that  had 
ever  come  from  her  that  the  American  and  French 
armies  under  Washington  and  La  Fayette  had  united  at 
Williamsburg  and  were  marching  in  solid  phalanx  on 
the  enemy.  It  was  current  belief  among  military  men 
that  Cornwallis  was  doomed.  The  hon’ble  congress  was 
never  so  sanguine  about  the  success  of  their  cause. 

“ So  you  see,  Shane  dear,”  she  concluded,  “ that  our 
day  of  rejoicing  may  be  closer  than  we  dare  even  hope, 
though  Vashon  is  still  unpaid  for  his  gross  insult  to  me 
and  his  barbarous  persecution  of  you.” 

I had  of  course  heard  in  Boston  all  about  the  move- 
ments of  the  armies.  Besides  this,  Jack  had  come  back 
from  Philadelphia  with  word  that  we  were  to  sail  on 
another  cruise  soon  as  the  ship  could  be  got  ready  for 
sea.  He  had  learned  the  inner  facts  of  naval  and  mili- 

given  out  to  the  public 
final  victory  was  near, 
ships  of  the  line  and 
Grasse  blockaded  the 
cutting  off  reenforce- 


tary  operations,  such  as  were  not 
and  he  too  felt  that  our  day  of 
A French  fleet  of  twenty-eight 
six  frigates  under  Admiral  de 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
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ments  from  the  British.  He  would  be  much  mistaken 
if  “His  Excellency  didn’t  shortly  capture  his  lordship 
an’  his  entire  army.”  • 

So  we  drove  ahead  with  fitting  the  ship  out  with  all 
possible  speed,  Jack  himself  taking  hold  and  bossing 
the  job  of  replacing  the  batteries,  stowing  the  shot  in 
the  locker,  and  the  like.  We  were  both  eager  to  get 
to  sea  in  the  hope  of  being  ordered  to  the  Chesapeake, 
where  we  could  take  a hand  in  what  Jack  thought  would 
be  the  final  fight  of  the  war. 

The  non-arrival  of  our  prizes  left  us  a bit  short 
of  money.  Were  it  not  for  the  small  sums  that  we  had 
left  over  from  our  prize  money  in  L’Orient,  we  would 
have  been  hard  up,  for  there  was  no  coin  to  be  had  of 
the  hon’ble  congress,  and  it  took  a cart  load  of  paper 
money  to  buy  a pair  of  boots.  But  what  grieved  me 
most  in  the  matter  was  the  ill  fortune  that  clung  to 
Captain  Ryan.  No  sooner  was  the  brave  man  out  of 
one  calamity  and  well  up  on  his  feet  than  a worse 
seemed  to  befall  him.  I had  counted  upon  making  his 
visit  to  Boston  very  pleasant  for  him,  and  had  paved 
the  way  thereto  by  telling  the  Mrs.  Adams,  the  widow 
Quincy,  and  others  of  the  torture  of  years  which  the 
British  had  inflicted  upon  him.  So  they  were  all  pre- 
possessed in  his  favor  and  bent  on  giving  him  cordial 
receptions.  I feared  that  in  her  crippled  condition  the 
Atlanta  had  met  bad  weather  and  foundered  with  all 
hands.  But  Jack  would  have  it  that  she  had  been 
recaptured  by  the  enemy,  in  my  mind  the  worst  fate 
of  the  two  for  Ryan. 

When  it  came  to  shipping  a crew  for  our  coming 
cruise,  Jack  was  well  pleased  at  having  about  all  of 
our  old  hands  fit  for  duty,  mutineers  and  all,  come  up 
to  sign  articles,  all  of  whom  save  a dozen  or  so  of 
the  worst  were  let  sign.  Men  were  of  course  very  scarce ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  secure  enough.  On  the 
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21st  of  September  Robert  Morris,  president  of  the  naval 
board  at  Philadelphia,  wrote  Jack  to  “ proceed  with  the 
Alliance  and  Deane  frigates  on  a cruise  to  destroy 
the  trade  of  the  enemy  and  secure  funds  for  support 
of  our  naval  service.  The  Deane  frigate  was  also  fit- 
ting out  in  Boston,  and  Jack  being  the  senior  cap- 
tain, was  to  issue  sailing  orders.  But  owing  to  lack 
of  material  for  completing  our  outfit,  September  was 
gone  ere  we  were  ready  for  sea.  Jack  had  all  along 
been  counting  upon  the  Atlanta’s  turning  up  and  com- 
pleting his  supplies  of  stores  and  men  from  her.  He 
much  regretted,  too,  that  he  had  not  brought  Mrs. 
Barry  back  to  Boston  with  him,  and  even  poked  fun  at 
me  for  not  having  been  able  to  induce  Macha  to  come  on. 

The  besieging  American  and  French  armies  had 
meantime  driven  in  the  British  from  their  outer  line  of 
defense.  Cornwallis’  army  was  doomed  to  inevitable 
capture,  Macha  wrote,  and  almost  on  top  of  this  came 
news  of  the  first  parallel  being  established,  and  the 
opening  of  the  besiegers’  heavy  batteries  on  the  be- 
leaguered town.  A second  parallel  shortly  followed. 
Then  the  gallant  La  Fayette  led  a victorious  charge 
upon  the  British  redoubts  that  were  pouring  a galling 
fire  upon  the  besiegers.  The  French  fleet  completely 
blocked  the  enemy’s  chance  of  escape  by  sea.  Corn- 
wallis sent  out  a sortie  against  the  advanced  batteries 
of  besiegers.  Failing  completely  in  this,  he  later  tried 
the  desperate  expedient  of  crossing  the  York  River  in 
boats  and  by  rapid  marches  escaping  northward.  But 
a storm  coming  suddenly  up  blew  his  boats  adrift  down 
river,  and  to  avoid  farther  bloodshed,  he  surrendered 
his  whole  army  of  about  7000  men. 

“ So  you  see,  heaven  be  praised,  Shane,”  concluded 
Macha’s  letter,  “ that  the  battle  is  not  ever  with  the 
strong.  Washington  and  La  Fayette  have,  with  God’s 
help,  and  the  rest  of  you  brave  men  in  arms,  blest 
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mankind  for  all  time  to  come  with  a new  reign  of 
freedom.” 

Boston  went  almost  frantic  with  joy  at  this  news. 
The  very  earth  itself  shook  with  the  thrill  that  ran 
throughout  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  the  frosty  autumn 
air  was  resonant  with  the  cheers  and  peans  of  liberty. 

“ The  backbone  of  royalty  on  the  western  continent 
is  broken,  Shane,”  said  Jack  to  me  in  his  cabin,  over 
a beaker  of  hot  rum  punch  that  he  had  ordered  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  “ His  Exc’llency  has  proved  him- 
self the  greatest  military  layder  in  all  history,  heaven 
spare  him  long  to  us.” 

“ ’Tis  likely  to  make  some  change  in  the  plans  of 
the  hon’ble  navy  board,  sir,”  I returned,  when  we  had 
finished  our  punch. 

“ There’s  no  tellin’  what  may  happen  now,  but  go 
ahead  as  lively  as  possible,  an’  be  ready  for  say  as  soon 
as  ye  can.” 

I saw  less  and  less  of  him  from  day  to  day.  His 
absence  from  the  ship  convinced  me  that  he  scarcely 
expected  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  we  were  ready,  for 
I reckoned  upon  having  everything  ready  to  start  by 
the  10th  of  November.  We  would  be  some  fifty  hands 
short  of  our  regular  quoto  of  280  men.  But  this 
deficit  he  counted  on  making  up  by  swearing  in  that 
number  of  the  crew  of  the  first  prize  we  could  capture. 

On  the  12th  Jack  received  a letter  of  instruction  from 
Robert  Morris  to  hold  his  ship  in  readiness  for  sea, 
but  not  to  leave  port  without  further  orders.  “ The 
Hon’ble  Major  General  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  has  ap- 
plied for  passage  to  France,  whither  he  is  to  go  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  he  has  received  from  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Commander-in-Chief,  on  business  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  America.” 

Jack  thought  it  a bit  strange  that  the  Marquis  didn’t 
take  passage  in  a French  ship  of  the  line,  though  he 
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was  as  much  elated  as  myself  at  the  prospect  of  our 
going  on  such  mission.  A few  days  later,  Morris  again 
wrote : 

“ I hope  by  this  time  the  Alliance  is  manned  and  in 
every  respect  ready  for  sea,  but  should  you  still  want  men 
and  part  of  a crew  are  engaged  for  the  Deane,  they  had 
best  be  turned  over  to  the  Alliance  so  as  to  complete  her 
complement.  You  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  take  on 
board  such  French  seamen  as  the  consul  can  procure,  in 
consequence  of  his  instructions  from  the  minister  of  France 
on  that  subject,  and  if  after  every  other  effort  is  made,  you 
still  fall  short,  application  must  be  made  to  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  for  permission  to  impress;  in  this  case  the 
Marquis  will  join  in  such  application,  which  will  give  it 
great  weight  — you  are  to  receive  on  board  the  Alliance 
frigate,  under  your  command,  the  following  officers  and 
gentlemen  with  their  servants  and  baggage:  The  Hon’ble 

Major  General  De  La  Fayette,  the  Viscomte  de  Noailles,  the 
Hon’ble  General  de  Portail,  Colonel  Gouvion,  Major  La 
Colombe,  Major  Captain  Mons’r  Poiery,  secretary  of  the 
Marquis,  and  their  servants  and  attendants,  about  fifteen 
in  number.  . . . 

“ With  these  gentlemen  on  board,  you  are  to  depart  from 
Boston  as  soon  as  you  can  and  proceed  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  pushing  into  the  first 
safe  port  that  you  can  make.  The  safe  and  speedy  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  is  of  such  importance  that  I think  it  most 
consistent  with  my  duty  to  the  United  States,  to  restrain  you 
from  cruising  on  the  passage  thither.  You  are  therefore  to 
avoid  all  vessels  and  keep  in  mind  as  your  sole  object,  to 
make  a quick  and  safe  passage  to  some  port  in  France 
. . . and  I have  too  good  an  opinion  of  your  politeness 

as  a gentleman  to  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  of  that 
attention  and  civility  they  are  entitled  to  receive  and  which 
I am  sure  you  will  show  them.  But  in  order  to  facilitate 
your  doing  so,  I have  directed  Mr.  Brown  to  lay  in  the 
necessary  stores  for  their  accommodation,  respecting  which, 
he  will  consult  you ; let  it  be  done  with  discretion.  Remem- 
ber that  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  extravagant,  nor  so 
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poor  as  to  act  meanly.  . . . You  may  therefore,  after 

landing  your  passengers,  etc.,  immediately  proceed  on  a 
cruise,  where  you  can  promise  yourself  of  the  best  chance 
of  success. 


“ I know  your  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism  will  lead  you 
into  all  proper  measures  and  exertions  for  the  safety  of 
your  ship,  for  the  success  of  her  voyage  and  cruise,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  your  country’s  interest.  With  best  wishes, 
“ I am,  sir, 

“ Yours,  etc., 

“ Robert  Morris.” 

“ ’.Tis  at  laste  explicit  and  complimentary  to  yer- 
self,  Jack,”  I said  when  he  had  finished  reading  the 
letter,  “ though  brevity’s  not  the  soul  of  it.” 

“ Hy-te-ty-te,  Shane,  ’tis  not  for  us  to  comment  upon 
the  writing  of  such  a man,”  glaring  at  me  crossly ; “ no 
nobler  company  could  sail  the  say  than  that  we  are 
to  transport  to  France.” 

“ ’Twill  be  a pleasant  select  set,  sir,  divil  a doubt.” 

“ Barrin’  His  Exc’llency,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  Marquis  is  the  greatest  man  under  heaven  to-day, 
Shane.  But  I must  go  about  finding  fifty  more  hands. 
Drill  yer  men  every  day  an’  have  the  ship  ready  for  a 
start  at  an  hour’s  notice.”  Having  instructed  the  stew- 
ard about  shifting  his  own  effects  to  another  cabin  and 
putting  his  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  the  Marquis, 
he  went  ashore. 

666 I neber  sail  de  like,  Mars  Mulloney,”  said  Cans  rue- 
fully as  I walked  through  Jack’s  stateroom  to  see  how 
he  was  coming  on,  with  the  view  of  sending  more  help 
if  it  was  needed.  “ De  cap’n  of  a frigate  givin’  up 
he  private  cabins  to  passengers.  God  knows  what’s 
gwine  ter  happen  nex’,  sa.” 

“ All  right,  Cans.  When  ye  see  the  passengers,  ye 
won’t  wonder  so  much.” 
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“ Don’t  kar  if  ’twas  de  King,  sa.  He  ain’t  no  better 
man  ’n*  Cap’n  Jack  nowhar.” 

“ Divil  a word  a lie  yer  tellin’,  Cans,”  I replied, 
pleased  with  his  honest  affection  for  my  friend. 

Captain  Nicholson  of  the  Deane  frigate  was  taken 
aback  at  Jack’s  request  for  the  transfer  of  forty  of 
his  men  to  the  Alliance.  But  when  Jack  showed 
him  his  instructions  from  the  president  of  the  naval 
board,  he  became  more  conciliatory,  and  finally  agreed 
to  let  the  men  go,  if  they  were  willing.  So  Jack  went 
amongst  the  Deane’s  men  asking  for  volunteers  to  go 
aboard  the  Alliance  on  a cruise  to  France.  Such  was 
his  repute  amongst  the  men  that  double  the  required 
number  offered  to  go.  Though  Nicholson  still  held 
that  “ such  course  was  new  to  him  and  unprecedented  in 
any  naval  service  whatever.” 

Next  day,  on  Jack’s  orders,  I sent  Mr.  Buckley,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  third  lieutenant,  aboard  the 
Deane,  to  march  the  men  round  to  the  Alliance.  We 
had  now  about  our  full  quota  of  men  and  all  was  ready 
for  a start. 

The  first  flush  of  Yorktown  being  over,  the  people 
now  began  to  see  through  the  daze  of  their  victory,  that 
their  liberty  was  yet  not  half  secured.  Not  a dollar 
of  gold  or  silver  coin  was  in  the  continental  treasury. 
Paper  money  was  practically  worthless.  The  colonies 
were  in  fact  bankrupt  financially.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  loans  from  his  country  that 
La  Fayette  was  going  to  France,  and  to  do  what  he 
could  toward  increasing  the  naval  power  in  American 
waters. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  meeting  of  the  Marquis  and 
Jack  on  the  ship’s  quarter  deck,  as  he  came  aboard 
with  his  suite  on  that  bleak  December  morning.  The 
Comte  Noailles  introduced  them.  I could  see  La 
Fayette’s  great  free  heart  leap  out  through  his  ex- 
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pressive  eyes  to  Jack  as  they  clasped  hands.  Nor  was 
Jack’s  greeting  of  the  Marquis  any  less  cordial. 

“ Ah,  Captain  Barry,”  said  the  Marquis,  “ I am  in 
love  wis  meeting  you.  General  Washington  told  me 
you  are  one  brave  adroit  commander  — you  did  great 
service  wis  your  boats  on  the  Delaware.” 

“ ’Tis  my  greatest  pleasure  and  highest  honor  to 
welcome  yerself  and  the  Comte  aboard  the  Alliance, 
sir.  Yer  own  achievements  in  the  field  are  yer  best 
encomium.  Allow  me  to  present  my  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Mulloney.” 

“ I may  congratulate  myself  on  having  such  good 
company  on  the  voyage,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  saluted  La 
Fayette,  as  I stepped  forward  a bit  bashful  before  such 
dignified  yet  gracious  presence.  “ You  fought  your 
ship  valiantly  in  the  engagement  wis  the  two  British 
ships  after  your  captain  was  wounded.” 

“ I am  plased  with  the  privilege  of  meetin’  an’  of 
doin’  what  little  I can  to  make  yer  voyage  home  pleas- 
ant an’  safe,  sir,”  I returned,  “ as  fur  the  other,  a man 
at  best  can  but  do  his  duty,  sir.” 

“ Ah,  you  Irishmen  are  too  modest,”  commented  the 
Marquis,  “ but  Comte  Noailles  hev  told  me  of  all  your 
pleasing  ways.” 

As  soon  as  we  had  been  introduced  to  the  others. 
Jack  invited  them  below  out  of  the  cold.  I was  too 
busy  about  a variety  of  duties  to  accompany  them. 
But  ere  long,  the  orderly  stationed  at  the  after  cabin 
doors,  told  me  that  the  captain  wanted  me  in  his  cabin. 
As  I had  rightly  guessed,  it  was  to  drink  our  guests’ 
health  in  a beaker  of  the  Marquis’  champagne.  A more 
congenial  party  I could  not  have  wished  for.  But  I 
saw  little  of  them  during  the  time  we  remained  in  port. 
They  were  entertained  at  the  homes  of  the  leading  Bos- 
ton patriots,  all  of  whom  deemed  it  an  honor  as  well 
as  a pleasure  to  have  for  their  guest  the  man  who  drove 
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Cornwallis  into  the  trap  at  Yorktown  and  for  weeks 
held  him  there  till  Washington  could  bring  up  his  con- 
tinentals and  force  his  lordship’s  capitulation. 

A couple  of  days  ere  we  sailed,  Macha’s  last  letter 
felicitated  me  on  our  having  such  great  characters  for 
passengers.  Princes  and  Kings,  the  best  of  them  of  any 
age  paled  into  nameless  insignificance  when  compared 
with  La  Fayette.  If  all  went  well,  as  she  believed  it 
would,  and  La  Fayette  was  successful  in  raising  a con- 
siderable loan  and  a means  of  greatly  increasing  our 
naval  power,  the  war  should  be  well  over  by  the  time  of 
our  return.  “ And  then,  Shane  dear,”  she  concluded, 
“ our  little  self-denials,  sacrifices  and  whatever  efforts 
we  have  made  for  our  holy  cause,  will  surely  have  their 
rewards.”  She  had  heard  something  from  Mrs.  Barry 
of  a marvelously  pretty  young  Boston  widow,  graceful 
and  refined  as  a queen,  who  had  shown  rather  suggestive 
courtesies  to  me;  but  she  hoped  that  these  were  only 
the  expression  of  respect  or  admiration  due  brave  men 
from  all  true  patriotic  women.  Still,  if  there  were  an- 
other who  seemed  more  worthy  of  my  love  than  her- 
self, she  begged  of  me  not  to  let  her  stand  between  me 
and  my  future  happiness  — adding  that  the  day  of 
our  separation  was  getting  short,  and  next  to  her  desire 
of  seeing  our  country  free  and  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  was  that  we  would  meet  and  capture  Vashon  and 
return  safely  home. 

I had  scarcely  finished  reading  the  letter  that  had 
come  by  the  morning  post  when  the  gig  came  along- 
side with  Jack  and  his  passengers.  The  moment  they 
were  all  on  board  and  we  had  exchanged  greetings, 
Jack  bid  me  have  the  signal  hoisted  for  a pilot  and 
heave  short. 
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It  was  an  inviolate  rule  of  Jack’s  never  to  sail  from 
a home  port  in  winter  with  an  on  shore  wind.  “ Noth- 
ing was  to  be  gained  thereby,  but  much  might  be  lost, 
as  there  was  no  telling  as  to  what  dangerous  violence 
those  gales  might  suddenly  rise  entailing  shipwreck 
and  inevitable  loss  of  life.”  So  with  the  Marquis  on 
board,  on  whose  safe  arrival  in  France  largely  depended 
the  very  life  of  liberty  in  America,  he  lay  over  two 
days  waiting  for  an  off-shore  wind  and  clearing  weather. 

It  came,  “ blowing  great  guns  ” on  the  morning  of 
December  23rd,  and  at  daylight,  ere  any  of  our  pas- 
sengers showed  upon  deck,  we  hove  up  anchor  and  put 
to  sea.  Noailles  and  the  Marquis  came  up  as  we  were 
passing  through  the  Narrows.  The  late  easterly  snow 
storm  had  clothed  all  the  islands  and  headlands  in  three 
feet  of  white,  and  the  wind  blew  the  inland  and  offing 
waters  into  such  seething  froth  of  like  color  that  you 
could  hardly  tell  the  sea  from  the  shore. 

“ ’Tis  a wild  morning  to  face  the  open  sea,  Captain,” 
shivered  the  Marquis,  “ but  you  know  your  ship,  else 
you  would  not  face  it?  ” 

“ Just  the  thing  to  give  us  a good  offin’,  Marquis, 
an’  blow  a bit  of  salt  vigor  through  one ! ” returned 
Jack  laughing. 

“ Ah,  mon  Dieu,  yes,”  retorted  the  Marquis,  shiv- 
ering and  ducking  down  the  companion,  “ it  chills  the 
very  marrow  in  one’s  bones.” 
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The  Comte  followed  him,  throwing  Jack  a confi- 
dential smile  as  he  disappeared. 

With  main  topgallant  sail  over  single  reefed  topsail 
the  ship  ran  fully  thirteen  knots  before  the  gale.  Nor 
was  there  much  abating  of  its  force  for  almost  three 
days,  during  which  time  we  had  seen  little  of  our  com- 
pany. The  ship  had,  in  fact,  rolled  and  tumbled  about 
and  shipped  so  much  water,  that  it  was  pretty  rough 
faring  on  deck  or  below  for  even  the  most  experienced 
seamen.  But  Jack  had  let  her  go  pretty  well  to  the 
southward,  so  when  it  moderated,  we  had  a long  spell 
of  quite  fine  winter  weather;  but  I was  kept  so  busy 
about  our  double  drill  and  other  duties  during  the  day, 
that  I saw  little  of  our  passengers  who  were  about 
decks  most  of  the  time  with  Jack.  From  what  little 
I could  hear,  most  of  their  animated  discourse  seemed 
to  run  upon  naval  tactics,  great  naval  battles  and  the 
successive  naval  supremacy  of  different  nations. 

Jack  was  a strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath.  Once  he 
had  reviewed  the  ship’s  company  at  their  quarters  and 
the  bell  was  rung  for  morning  service,  no  more  work 
save  the  necessary  working  ship,  was  done  for  that  day. 
So  that  evening  Jack  gave  a banquet  in  his  cabin,  in 
honor  of  his  distinguished  guests.  For  at  least  two 
hours  preceding  the  banquet,  we  went  pretty  well  over 
the  whole  of  the  main  battles  of  the  war.  The  Marquis 
argued  that  with  a naval  power  of  no  more  than  fifty 
first-rate  frigates,  the  Americans  could  have  driven 
every  Englishman  from  their  shores  within  a year. 
This  notion  the  Comte  stoutly  disputed. 

“ Look  at  ze  fleet  France  has  had  on  ze  American 
side  ever  since  ze  war  was  begun,  Marquis,”  he  urged, 
emptying  his  beaker  of  cognac.  “ More  than  ze  British, 
and  what  had  they  done  before  Yorktown?” 

“ Ah,  but  they  were  French,  Comte,”  replied  the  Mar- 
quis, shrugging  his  shoulders  suggestively.  “ Look 
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what  Paul  Jones  did  almost  in  sight  of  Woolwich  dock 
yards  — and  Captain  Barry  in  sight  of  Lord  Admiral 
Howe’s  flagship  and  two  hundred  sail  on  the  Delaware.” 
“ Ye  put  too  high  an  estimate  upon  our  poor  sarvices, 
Marquis,”  interposed  Jack.  “ The  Frinch  Admiral 
was  watchin’  the  English  like  a cat  watchin’  a mouse, 
but  the  chance  of  pouncin’  on  his  prey  never  came.” 

“ Captain  Barry  he  speak  him  fair,  shentlemen,”  re- 
marked Du  Portail,  “ ze  French  sailor  he  fight,  fight, 
shentlemen.” 

“ Divil  a one  doubts  that  fact,  General,”  said  Jack, 
motioning  to  Cans  to  fill  the  beakers. 

“ To  convince  you  that  I have  the  best  possible  au- 
thoritee  wis  me,”  said  the  Marquis,  “ listen  to  what  Gen- 
eral Washington  wrote  me  on  this  matter  shortly  before 
we  sailed,” — pulls  a letter  out  of  his  coat  pocket  and 
reads : 

“ Mount  Vernon 


“ Dear  Marquis  ; — 

“'Not  till  the  5th  was  I able  to  leave  York.  Respecting 
the  operations  of  the  next  campaign,  I declare  in  one  word 
that  the  advantages  of  it  to  America  and  the  honor  and 
glory  of  it  to  the  allied  armies  in  these  states,  must  depend 
absolutely  upon  the  naval  force  which  is  employed  in  these 
seas,  and  the  time  of  its  appearance  next  year.  No  land 
force  can  act  decisively  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a ma- 
rine superiority;  nor  can  more  than  negative  advantages  be 
expected  without  it.  It  follows  then,  as  certain  as  the 
night  succeeds  the  day,  that  without  a decisive  naval  force 
we  can  do  nothing  definite,  and  with  it,  everything  honor- 
able and  glorious.  A constant  naval  superiority  would  ter- 
minate the  war  speedily;  without,  I do  not  know  that  it 
will  ever  be  terminated  honorably. 

“ George  Washington/' 


“ His  Exc’llency’s  always  too  clear  headed  to  take 
the  wrong  view  of  anything,  gentlemen,  mark  my  word,” 
said  Jack. 
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“ For  which  good  reason  I go  to  France  to  raise 
the  navy,  shentlemen,”  returned  the  Marquis,  u though 
Mr.  Mulloney  hasn’t  given  us  his  — a — a — views  on 
ze  matter.” 

“ No  man  of  any  sinse  would  dare  dispute  such  au- 
thority, Marquis,”  I rejoined. 

“ An’  in  the  same  connection,  I may  read  a line  or 
two  from  Paul  Jones,  gentlemen,”  said  Jack,  opening 
a drawer  in  his  desk  at  his  elbow,  and  taking  up  the 
letter,  reading: 

“ Portsmouth,  Sept.  7th,  1781. 

“ The  Hon^hle  John  Barry,  Capt . ; 

“ Enclosed,  dear  Barry,  I have  the  honor  to  send  you  the 
cockade  I promised,  as  I forgot  to  deliver  it  when  I break- 
fasted with  you  at  Boston.  The  Blue  in  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  adopted  as  the  national  cockade  of  America, 
leaving  the  Black  to  England,  which  is  the  true  emblem  of 
the  character  of  that  Dark  Minded  Nation.  The  White  is 
intended  to  represent  the  spotless  purity  of  intention  and 
sincere  friendship  of  our  illustrious  ally  toward  the  sov- 
ereign independent  states,  as  the  Red  may  represent  the 
glowing  friendship  of  Spain.  I wish  to  see  this  cockade 
worn  by  the  officers  of  the  navy  — at  least  till  a better  can 
be  devised  — it  is  known  in  France  as  our  Cockade  of 
Triple  Alliance,  and  I have  on  particular  desire  presented 
many  of  them  to  the  first  characters  of  Europe  — ” 

“ Brava  Capitan  Jones,”  said  the  Marquis,  “ he 
speaks  my  sentiments  — my  feelings,  shentlemen.  We 
who  stand  for  libertee  should  have  one  cockade,  one  sym- 
bol of  colors.” 

“ It  was  your  ship,  too,  that  the  stupid  Frenchman 
Landais  was  in  when  he  fired  the  broadside  into  Jones 
while  in  action  wis  the  enemy,”  said  Noailles.  “ Ah, 
Mon  Dieu,  what  a naval  victory  Jones  won!  ” 

Mr.  Buckley,  who  had  charge  of  the  deck,  hereupon 
reported  a sail  on  the  weather  bow,  heading  down  for 
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us.  Jack  bid  him  report  her  rig  and  character  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  make  them  out.  When  I started  to 
go  on  deck,  Jack  bid  me  sit,  and  the  talk  went  on.  In 
a brief  space  Buckley  reported  the  sail  to  be  a double 
banked  frigate.  He  could  not  yet  make  out  her  colors, 
but  was  almost  sure  she  was  British.  The  Marquis  at 
this  ran  on  deck,  followed  by  his  friends. 

“ Faith,  they’re  more  interested  in  things  than  we 
are  ourselves,  Shane,”  whispered  Jack  laughingly,  put- 
ting on  his  cocked  hat  with  the  cockade  in  it,  when  we 
were  left  alone ; “ there  was  blood  in  the  Marquis’  eye 
an’  he  may  be  for  havin’  a fight.” 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  deck,  Buckley  had 
made  out  the  stranger’s  colors  to  be  that  of  the  cross 
of  St.  George.  The  word  had  gone  through  the  ship 
like  a flash  and  all  hands  were  on  deck  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  on-coming  stranger  and  then  aft  at  us, 
eager  to  hear  themselves  piped  to  quarters.  The  Mar- 
quis and  his  friends  strode  fore  and  aft  the  weather 
quarter  deck.  He  was  rubbing  his  hands  in  eager  ex- 
pectancy. “ Ah,  ’tis  a glorious  day  for  a good  sea  fight, 
Captain  Barry,”  he  said  to  Jack  (a  six  knot  southerly 
breeze  and  smooth  sea). 

“ Divil  a better  ever  shone  from  the  heavens,  Mar- 
quis,” was  the  rueful  reply,  and  as  a shot  from  the 
stranger’s  bow  chaser  fell  only  a couple  of  cables  short 
of  us,  he  bid  the  helmsman  keep  her  away  two  points, 
ordering  all  starboard  studdingsails  set. 

With  the  wind  a point  abaft  the  beam  and  all  her 
“ flying  kites  ” abroad,  the  Alliance  shot  ahead  at  a 
lively  pace.  The  change  in  our  course  brought  our  pur- 
suer nearly  in  our  wake  and  we  dropped  her  astern  fast. 
The  Marquis  and  his  friends  now  stood  together,  look- 
ing regretfully  over  the  taffrail,  talking  eagerly  in 
French.  Then  the  Marquis  stepped  up  to  Jack,  who 
was  walking  the  weather  quarter  nervously  by  himself. 
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“ You  are  not  running  away  from  her,  Captain?”  he 
questioned  ironically,  “ you  will  surely  fight  wis  the 
British  frigate?  She  is  little  bigger  than  your  ship.” 

“ I must  obey  instructions,  Marquis,  else  I would 
fight,”  retorted  Jack.  “ The  hon’ble  congress  has  for- 
bidden me  from  engaging  an  enemy  while  yer  aboard.” 

“ Ah,  but  ze  congress  must  not  take  me  for  a coward, 
Capitan.  We  are  French  soldiers  and  can  fight  at  sea 
or  ashore,”  drawing  his  sword  half  out  of  its  scabbard. 

“ But  yer  life  an’  present  freedom  manes  too  much 
to  the  hon’ble  congress  — to  America  — Marquis,  to 
take  any  chances  of  losin’  ayther,  else  ye’d  have  yer  fill 
of  fightin’.  My  first  duty  is  to  land  ye  all  safely  in 
France.” 

The  eyes  of  all  hands  were  now  diverted  from  the 
enemy  to  the  captain  and  French  officers.  The  second 
lieutenant  and  Buckley  were  scarlet-faced  with  sup- 
pressed laughter.  I stood  a little  apart  to  avoid  the 
contagion.  The  Comte  hereupon  spoke  a word  to  the 
Marquis  in  French,  which  seemed  to  bring  a marked 
change  over  the  spirit  of  his  purpose.  “ But  if,  in  a 
change  of  wind,  he  should  come  wis  us  up,  you  would 
fight,  Captain,  no?”  he  questioned  more  submissively. 

“ Faith,  we’d  fight  in  such  event  while  a man  of  us 
was  left*  sir.”  When  Jack  had  finished  an  attentive 
survey  of  the  stranger  with  his  glass,  the  Marquis 
walked  smilingly  up  beside  him  and  took  his  arm. 

“ Come,  Captain,  you  must  drink  ze  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne wis  us  for  that,”  said  he,  leading  Jack  to  the 
companionway,  followed  by  the  Comte  and  the  other 
Frenchmen. 

The  watch  below  at  this  left  their  several  places  of 
lookout  in  disgust  and  made  for  the  hatchway,  cursing 
in  undertones  the  luck  that  had  deprived  them  of  a good 
fight  and  the  chance  of  a pretty  penny  of  prize  money. 

Thenceforth  our  passage  was  without  other  incident 
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than  the  various  social  features  of  cabin  and  quarter 
deck.  Jack  and  the  Marquis  had  become  such  close 
friends  that  when  we  arrived  at  L’Orient  on  January 
18th,  the  Marquis  almost  cried  on  going  ashore.  Nor 
was  the  Comte  and  the  rest  much  less  affected  on  leaving 
the  ship,  for  the  wardroom  had  put  its  best  foot  for- 
ward in  making  their  voyage  pleasant  as  possible. 

The  dispatches  from  Franklin,  minister  of  the  hon’- 
ble  congress  at  the  French  court,  not  being  ready,  we 
started  on  a short  cruise  two  days  after  our  arrival. 
But  those  seas  seemed  somehow  to  have  been  stripped 
of  the  British  flag,  for  of  all  the  ships  we  sighted  during 
a seventeen  days’  cruise,  not  one  flew  King  George’s 
colors.  Returning  to  L’Orient  and  finding  the  dis- 
patches still  not  ready,  we  sailed  again  for  another 
short  cruise.  Jack  was  eager,  but  no  more  so  than 
any  and  every  man  aboard,  to  pick  up  a few  prizes 
by  way  of  making  up  for  loss  of  time  while  the  Mar- 
quis was  with  us.  On  this  last  cruise  we  chased  many 
vessels  and  spoke  seventeen,  all  neutral. 

“ The  say  seems  to  have  opened  and  swallowed  every 
British  pirate  that  was  upon  it,  Shane,”  said  Jack  to 
me  dolefully,  as  he  again  squared  away  for  L’Orient. 

“ Small  loss  if  ’t  had,  sir,  barrin’  the  innocent  lives 
that’d  be  lost.  But  they’re  fightin’  shy  of  the  Frinch 
coast  of  late.” 

On  our  third  arrival  at  L’Orient,  dispatches  from 
Franklin  were  received  ordering  us  to  Brest,  “ where 
the  goods  were  assembled  and  take  on  what  we  could.” 
So  to  Brest  we  went,  took  on  the  goods,  and  sailed  for 
home  March  16th.  Our  quest  for  British  ships,  mer- 
chantmen or  naval  was  as  fruitless  on  our  homeward 
passage  as  it  had  been  on  our  short  cruises.  At  this 
ill  fortune  Jack  sometimes  became  so  disconsolate  that 
he  even  hinted  that  the  masthead  lookouts  were  not 
well  kept.  “ Something  must  be  wrong  somewhere, 
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Shane,”  he  insisted ; “ ye  mind  at  this  same  sason  last 
year  an*  on  this  very  track  we  had  more  than  we  could 
attend  to.  Here  on  the  track  of  homeward  bound  West 
Indiamen  we  saw  them  by  scores.” 

“ Aye,  an’  we  had  some  narrow  escapes,  sir,  too. 
Last  year’s  lesson  may  have  lamt  ’em  to  take  a new 
route.” 

“ Nonsense,  Shane.  There’s  no  other  route  for 
them.  The  hon’ble  congress’ll  think  we’ve  been  on  a 
pleasure  cruise  if  we  come  all  the  way  across  the  At- 
lantic without  takin’  a single  prize.” 

“ Faith,  the  hon’ble  congress  has  little  rason  to  com- 
plain of  our  doin’s,  sir.” 

“ Divil  a fear  of  ’em  waitin’  for  rasons  if  we  come  in 
port  empty-handed  — an’  what’ll  the  women  think  of 
us  ? ” 

“ Ye  never  can  safely  count  for  long  on  what  they’ll 
think,  Jack,  save  in  their  direct  opposition  to  a man’s 
notions.” 

“ Ye  should  never  take  them  at  their  word  in  that, 
Shane,  they  scarcely  ever  mane  it.” 

The  petty  officers  and  men  were  still  more  restive  and 
disappointed.  Some  of  the  more  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious averred  that  some  sort  of  ill  luck  had  befallen 
the  ship.  They  had  all  counted  on  making  big  sums 
of  prize  money  on  the  home  passage.  So  to  curb  their 
discontent  and  distrust,  Jack  ordered  them  double  drill. 

On  the  morning  of  May  the  12th,  when  we  made  the 
Delaware  Capes,  it  looked  as  if  indeed  we  were  to  come 
to  port  without  even  a chase  or  a prize.  Never  had 
we  looked  upon  the  open  arms  of  the  sheltering  bay  with 
less  joy  or  satisfaction  than  now.  We  had  of  course 
landed  our  distinguished  passengers  safe  in  L’Orient. 
But  this  any  common  packet  might  have  done.  I felt 
in  fact  as  if  there  was  scarcely  enough  achievement 
now  standing  to  my  credit  to  warrant  my  expecting  a 
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warm  welcome  from  Macha.  Nor  would  Jack  have 
thought  of  making  port  but  that  our  provisions  were 
giving  out.  Still,  I wondered  that  he  did  not  con- 
tinue cruising  till  we  fell  in  with  an  enemy’s  ship,  from 
which  to  replenish  our  supplies.  But  he  pressed  on  up 
as  far  as  the  northerly  wind  blowing  straight  out  of  the 
bay  would  permit.  He  evidently  anticipated  that  some 
very  important  events  of  the  war  had  transpired  during 
the  two  months  we  had  been  at  sea. 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  watch,  when  we 
were  reaching  over  toward  the  Jersey  shore,  a large 
ship  hove  in  sight,  coming  straight  out  of  the  bay 
with  square  yards.  Presently  she  hauled  a couple  of 
points  to  the  eastward  to  head  us  off  and  with  the 
strong  ebb  tide  came  down  upon  us  rapidly.  Ere  long 
we  made  her  out  to  be  a 64-gun  British  frigate  with 
her  tender  close  on  her  lee  quarter.  At  first  Jack, 
owing  to  our  speed,  confidently  hoped  to  escape  to  the 
northeast  by  heading  up  the  Jersey  beach.  But  the 
chase  maneuvered  so  as  to  head  us  off  on  that  course 
and  still  gained  on  us  fast.  Convinced  that  safety 
lay  not  in  such  flight,  Jack  hauled  short  in  shore  for 
shoal  water,  into  which  the  enemy,  of  several  feet 
deeper  draught  could  not  follow.  So  engrossed  had 
been  our  attention  by  the  big  enemy,  of  double  our 
guns,  coming  up  astern,  that  we  did  not  see  the  sloop 
of  war  laying  across  our  bows  to  intercept  us  till  we 
were  close  upon  her. 

u Give  that  ship  ahead  a shot  of  yer  bow  chaser,” 
shouted  Jack  the  moment  he  saw  her;  “ play  with  it 
lively  and  sink  him.” 

I bid  Buckley  go  forward  to  direct  matters  there, 
he  being  the  best  marksman  aboard,  for  between  two 
fires  as  we  were,  nothing  short  of  the  best  possible  tac- 
tics could  save  us.  The  ship  astern  had  opened  on 
us  with  her  bow  chasers  sometime  before,  and  we  were 
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returning  her  fire  with  a couple  of  eighteen  stem 
guns. 

We  came  up  on  the  sloop  of  war  ahead  so  fast  that 
there  was  time  for  but  a couple  of  shots  at  him,  when  we 
were  almost  on  top  of  him.  “ The  hare-brained  fool’s 
bent  on  gettin’  athwart  our  cutwater,”  said  Jack,  taking 
a stand  by  the  helmsman.  He  stood  there  for  but  a 
brief  space  when  there  was  a shock  and  a crash  for- 
ward. The  Alliance  had  struck  the  sloop  of  war 
nearly  amidships  and  cut  her  in  two  with  scarcely  the 
least  diminution  of  our  headway. 

“ This  is  ’Is  Majesty’s  sloop  of  war  Speedwell,  ye 
bloody  rebel!”  shouted  a voice  from  the  after  half  of 
the  wreck,  shaking  his  fist  at  us,  with  the  cross  of  St. 
George  still  flying  above  him. 

“ Yer  speed’s  small  from  this  out,  poor  man ! ” re- 
turned Jack. 

We  had  been  so  bewildered  by  the  strange,  sudden 
evolution  that  we  were  some  moments  in  realizing  just 
what  had  happened.  Then  on  looking  astern  we  saw 
that  the  severed  parts  of  the  Speedwell  were  filling 
with  water,  the  midship  ends  settling  and  the  men 
scrambling  up  on  the  bow  and  stern  that  were  cocking 
up  in  the  air.  Our  carpenter  and  his  mate,  who  had 
been  over  our  bows  examining  as  to  the  injury  our 
ship  had  received,  now  came  aft  and  reported  that 
the  paint  was  scarcely  scratched  on  the  hull.  The  mar- 
tingale, bob  stays  and  bowsprit  shrouds  were  carried 
away.  “ That  was  the  aisiest  way  of  disposin’  of  that 
King’s  firebrand,  sir,”  remarked  Jack;  “the  ship 
couldn’t  a been  goin’  less  than  fifteen  knots  when  we 
struck  him.” 

“ ’Twas  a clane  cut,  sir,  and  well  done.” 

The  chase’s  fire  had  done  us  no  serious  damage,  nor 
could  we  see  any  favorable  result  of  ours  on  him.  Since 
squaring  away  down  the  shore  again,  in  six  fathoms 
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of  water,  her  gain  on  us  seemed  to  have  decreased  so 
that  it  was  now  hardly  perceptible.  By  the  time  she 
had  come  within  a few  cables  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Speedwell,  her  stunsails  were  taken  in,  and  the  next 
moment  her  royals  were  clewed  up  and  furled.  “ ’Tis 
a more  merciful  work  of  him  to  stop  an*  save  life  than 
to  be  strainin’  himself  to  take  it,”  said  Jack  in  his 
teeth  as  the  frigate  came  to  the  wind  with  her  main- 
topsail  to  the  mast  and  sent  out  a couple  of  boats  to 
pick  the  men  off  the  wreck.  Her  tender  was  some 
miles  astern.  We  were  now  well  under  the  lee  of  the 
Jersey  shore,  in  smooth  water.  So  the  Alliance  sped 
up  the  coast  at  a fast  rate,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
Chatham,  which  we  afterwards  learned  was  the  name  of 
our  chase,  had  rescued  all  of  her  consort’s  crew,  she  was 
nearly  hull  down  astern. 

At  dinner,  to  which  all  hands  were  presently  piped, 
Jack  said  that  getting  into  the  Delaware  looked  to  be 
such  risky  business  that  he  had  decided  to  bear  up  for 
New  London,  where  we  arrived  on  the  13th. 
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JACK  DISOBEYS  THE  ADMIRALTY 

My  first  and  chief  concern,  after  mooring  ship  and 
seeing  things  about  decks  and  aloft  in  snug  harbor 
trim,  was  to  learn  from  Jack  as  near  as  I might  how 
long  we  were  likely  to  lay  in  port.  But  this  was  no 
common  affair  that  might  be  learned  by  the  mere 
asking.  Something  had  thrown  him  into  one  of  his 
reticent,  displeased  moods,  very  rare  with  him,  to  be 
sure,  yet  in  which  I would  rather  board  an  enemy’s 
seventy-four  with  a cutter’s  crew  than  ask  him  a ques- 
tion. 

My  main  motive  in  desiring  to  know  this  was  to  be  the 
better  informed  as  to  just  how  to  write  Macha  regard- 
ing our  near  future  movements.  I hoped,  too,  that 
Jack  might  give  me  a hint  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Barry 
would  come  to  New  London,  and  in  the  event  of  her 
coming,  I might  ask  him  to  drop  his  wife  a word  about 
inducing  Macha  to  accompany  her.  The  continental 
troops  were  now  in  better  condition  for  clothing.  A 
long  summer  was  just  opening  out  with  the  outlook  of 
a glorious  peace  ere  another  winter  set  in.  So  there 
could  be  no  urgent  demands  upon  her  time  from  that 
source.  He  went  on  shore  shortly  after  we  anchored 
and  sent  his  gig  back  aboard  with  instructions  to  the 
cockswain  to  come  ashore  for  him  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

I was  still  writing  the  more  stirring  events  of  our 
cruise  to  Macha,  when  he  came  aboard  about  ten, 
something  more  like  himself,  but  still  out  of  sorts. 
“ I never  was  in  such  a damn  country  in  my  life, 
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Shane,  God  forgive  me,”  he  said,  after  inviting  me  in 
his  cabin  to  take  a glass  of  grog  with  him,  as  was  his 
custom,  “ the  people  here  live  five  miles  from  home, 
not  a house  was  I in  but  the  tavern,  and  one  Irish- 
man’s.” 

“ Faith,  then  I hope  ye’ll  not  be  long  here,  if  that’s 
the  case,”  I returned,  as  an  entering  wedge  to  my  in- 
quiry; “ our  pleasant  sojourn  in  Boston  though  gave 
us  far  different  impressions  of  the  New  Englanders.” 

“ Ye  may  well  say  that,  Shane.  My  sarvice  to  ye, 
chum,”  emptying  our  beakers,  “ but  we  are  not  judgin* 
people  we  fall  among  by  precedents.” 

“ Which  is  all  the  more  rason  for  yer  havin’  Mrs. 
Barry  here,  sir,  while  yer  in  it.”  For  myself,  I thought 
the  little  town  standing  on  the  green  declivity  sloping 
toward  the  harbor  pretty  and  picturesque. 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  face  a moment  out  of 
his  half  shut  eyes,  with  his  chin  in  his  hand  and  elbow 
resting  on  the  table.  After  one  of  those  brief  sharp 
studies  of  my  face  that  had  throughout  our  friendship 
been  very  rare,  and  with  which  I could  but  feel  that 
he  was  reading  my  inmost  thought,  a brief  sardonic 
smile  coming  on  his  face  thrilled  me  with  pain.  “ Ye 
should  never  try  yer  sinister  tactics  on  me,  Shane,  in 
affairs  of  the  heart.  Ye  should  a come  out  squarely, 
an’  said  as  ye  thought,  that  ye  hoped  Mrs.  Barry  would 
come  an’  induce  Macha  to  come  with  her.  There’s 
nothin’  to  concale  in  lovin’  such  a woman.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a man’s  glory  an’  best  stimulus  in 
bringin*  out  the  best  that’s  in  him.  But  I’ll  wait  to 
hear  from  the  hon’ble  admiralty  ere  deciding  to  invite 
Mrs.  Barry  to  come  to  this  miserable  place.  They  may 
order  us  to  say  at  once.” 

“ Faith,  yer  right,  sir,”  I replied  submissively,  “ but 
ye  know  there’s  no  sailor  man  that  can  be  so  common- 
place about  his  private  affairs.” 
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“ Yer  notion  is  mainly  true,  Shane,  but  there  should 
be  no  secrets  or  resarve  between  men  who  have  fought 
an’  suffered,  won  an’  lost  together  long  as  we  two.” 
He  knew  my  weakness  too  well  not  to  know  just  what 
effect  his  words  would  have  and  when  I turned  my 
face  aside  to  hide  the  signs  of  my  feelings,  I felt  the 
table  shake  with  his  chuckle  at  his  power  over  me. 
Then  I got  up  and  sneaked  off  to  my  quarters  without 
looking  around  or  saying  a word,  and  after  finishing 
my  letter  to  Macha,  went  on  deck  to  give  my  orders  for 
the  night  to  the  officer  of  the  deck  and  turned  in. 

After  being  ashore  all  next  day,  Jack  came  aboard 
in  much  better  humor  than  on  the  previous  night. 
From  “ the  Irishman”  he  had  learned  most  of  the 
facts  of  the  operations  of  the  opposing  armies  during 
our  absence  on  the  last  cruise.  The  only  show  of 
farther  aggressive  movements  the  enemy  had  made  since 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  was  their  persistent  occu- 
pancy of  Georgia  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Charleston.  King  George  himself  was  the  only  one 
of  the  enemy  who  now  had  any  hope  of  conquering 
the  Americans.  He  alone  blindly  insisted  upon  retain- 
ing possession  of  the  places  above  named  and  he  vowed 
that  rather  than  acknowledge  the  independence  of  his 
American  colonies,  he  would  abdicate  his  throne.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  been  superseded  by  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  America  and 
a new  campaign  was  being  outlined.  But  during  the 
winter  and  spring  General  Wayne  had  driven  the  Brit- 
ish from  Georgia.  In  England  the  supporters  of  the 
King’s  war  policy  in  parliament  went  over  to  the  op- 
position in  such  numbers  that  talk  of  a vote  of  cen- 
sure impelled  Lord  North,  the  prime  minister,  to  resign 
in  March.  By  means  of  the  union  of  both  wings  of  the 
Whig  Party,  Lord  Rockingham  had  been  made  prime 
minister  and  his  cabinet  was  made  up  of  “ staunch 
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friends  of  America  ” and  we  might  shortly  look  for 
their  recognition  of  our  independence.  Still  His 
Exc’llency  was  more  active  than  ever  in  getting  his 
army  up  to  an  offensive  strength.  The  great  French 
fleet  under  Admiral  de  Grasse,  that  had  blockaded  the 
Chesapeake  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  had  been, 
after  the  greatest  naval  action  in  history  of  eleven 
hours,  in  which  5000  men  were  killed,  completely  anni- 
hilated by  a British  fleet  under  Rodney.  De  Grasse 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  America’s  only  considerable 
naval  defense  was  lost.  For  this  reason  Washington 
was  at  his  wits’  ends  how  to  meet  the  attack  of  a great 
victorious  fleet  under  command  of  such  a hero  as  Ad- 
miral Rodney.  All  the  rumors  of  the  new  ministry 
recognizing  our  independence  might  be  only  a trap 
or  trick  to  throw  us  off  our  guard.  He  seemed  to 
have  gotten  the  whole  situation  at  his  fingers’  ends. 

“ Troth,  there’s  fightin’  before  us  yet,  sir,  ere  it’s 
all  over,”  I remarked  when  he  had  done. 

“ No  man  can  tell,  Shane.  Nor  will  I make  any 
plans  a day  ahead  till  after  hearin’  from  the  admiralty.” 

Many  of  our  men  were  on  the  sick  list  with  scurvy 
and  other  ills.  Others  whose  terms  of  enlistment  had 
expired  requested  to  be  discharged  so  that  by  the  time 
we  were  a week  in  port,  we  had  scarcely  a hundred  men  fit 
for  duty.  u It  l’aves  us  in  bad  shape  to  meet  an  attack 
by  Rodney’s  victorious  fleet,  Shane,”  said  Jack,  when  I 
made  my  report  of  our  fighting  strength  to  him.  “ We 
must  open  a rendezvous  ashore,  though  it’d  be  a miracle 
to  find  a sailor  man  in  such  place.” 

66  The  naval  board  may  be  able  to  send  ye  all  the  men 
ye  need,  sir,”  I suggested. 

It  was  nine  days  after  our  arrival  ere  letters  came 
from  his  wife  and  Macha  to  Jack  and  me  by  the  same 
post.  There  was  less  of  the  exultant  note  of  victory 
in  Macha’s  than  I had  looked  for,  nor  was  there  a word 
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about  the  end  of  the  war,  or  what  was  to  come  after. 
She  had  little  hope  of  seeing  me  till  after  the  end  of 
another  cruise  as  Rodney,  after  sweeping  the  great 
French  fleet  from  the  sea,  was  looked  for,  bearing 
haughtily  down  upon  us  with  a broom  at  his  mast  head. 
So  we,  with  the  few  other  little  ships  of  the  infant 
American  navy,  would  be  looked  to,  by  the  women  and 
children  at  least  to  be  on  hand  to  intercept  him.  Charley 
Thomson,  Carroll  and  Adams,  Peg  Mullen  and  other 
friends  had  infinite  faith  in  the  power  of  Captain  Jack 
and  myself.  After  our  month’s  enjoyment  of  such 
company  as  that  we  had  on  our  last  cruise  to  L’Orient, 
we  must  have  a fresh  resource  of  patriotism  and  energy 
for  future  conflicts. 

Mrs.  Barry  wrote  in  quite  a different  strain,  nor  was 
there  the  least  savor  of  any  under  current  of  humor  in 
her  letter.  She  was  rejoiced,  to  be  sure,  at  the  nearing, 
of  the  end  of  the  war,  and  better  still  at  the  inevitable 
recognition  of  our  independence.  She  was  waiting 
eagerly  for  word  from  Jack  to  start  for  New  London, 
and  would  have  her  baggage  all  packed  to  take  the  road 
the  moment  she  received  his  permission  to  start.  Now 
this  impressed  upon  my  mind  very  forcibly  the  difference 
between  the  love  of  a woman  for  her  husband  and  that 
of  a girl  for  her  sweetheart,  the  wife  being  ever  ready 
to  fly  to  her  husband’s  arms  to  the  remotest  and  unlovely 
quarters  of  the  earth,  while  the  girl  seems  to  have  no 
fixed  or  abiding  purpose  to  go  far  to  meet  the  lover,  be 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  coming  to  her  never  so 
insuperable.  Still  I could  not  find  it  in  my  heart,  even 
on  such  evidence  as  this,  to  believe  that  Macha  did  not 
love  me  truly  as  ever  man  was  loved.  This  seemingly 
frigid  reserve  was  but  woman’s  often  reluctant  way  of 
conforming  to  an  arbitrary  social  custom  of  withhold- 
ing the  expression  of  her  real  feelings  in  matters  of  the 
heart. 
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With  little  more  than  a third  of  our  full  crew,  I kept 
up,  on  Jack’s  orders,  our  regular  double  drill.  What 
made  this  the  more  disheartening  to  officers  and  men  was 
the  fact  that  after  a fortnight’s  having  our  rendezvous 
open  on  shore  but  one  man  had  been  enlisted.  This 
poor  fellow  had  recently  been  exchanged  from  the 
Jersey  prison  ship  at  New  York,  and  though  he  had  been 
at  his  New  London  home  nearly  a month,  was  yet  little 
more  than  a skeleton.  But  what  he  lacked  in  body  was 
made  up  in  heart,  he  having  given  Mr.  Buckley,  who 
had  charge  of  the  recruiting,  as  his  reasons  for  wanting 
to  ship  in  such  condition,  that  he  was  eager  to  have 
another  crack  at  the  British  for  starving  and  taunting 
him  so  near  to  death.  Nor  would  the  doctor  have  passed 
him  but  for  Jack’s  bidding  him  do  so,  saying  in  an 
undertone  that  “ the  spirit  of  such  a fellow’s  worth 
more  than  half  a dozen  able  bodied  men  of  average 
heart.” 

Jack  wrote  Robert  Morris,  president  of  the  board  of 
admiralty,  that  no  men  were  to  be  had  in  New  London. 
On  the  very  next  day  came  a letter  of  instructions  from 
Mr.  Morris  to  Jack  to  proceed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  join  the  French  frigates  there,  putting  himself 
under  command  of  the  Admiral.  This  incensed  Jack 
more  than  ever  I had  seen  him.  He  had  learned  that 
the  officer  commanding  the  French  fleet  was  of  lower 
rank  than  his.  He  inferred  of  course  that,  in  his  posi- 
tion, and  being  a man  well  versed  in  naval  affairs  at 
least,  Mr.  Morris  must  also  have  known  the  French 
commander’s  rank. 

“ Mr.  Morris  must  think  me  a droll  kind  of  fellow  to 
be  commanded  by  a midshipman,  Shane,”  said  Jack  to 
me  that  evening  in  his  cabin.  “ I’ll  write  him  to-morrow 
that  I’m  not  so  low  as  to  brook  such  orders,  though 
I suppose  he’ll  be  much  offended.  Yet  I assure  you, 
though  I serve  the  country  for  nothing,  that  no  mid- 
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shipman  shall  command  me,  let  him  be  a Chev,  or  what 
he  will.” 

“ ’Twas  a strange  thing  for  Mr.  Morris  to  do,  sir  — 
so  unlike  his  considerate  way.  Something  must  have 
come  over  him  for  the  moment.” 

“ Faith,  he  should  have  known  me  better  at  laste, 
Shane — an’  seem’  he  didn’t  I must  l’am  him.”  He 
had  a long  communication  from  a committee  of  congress, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  loss  of  the  Marquis  de 
La  Fayette  and  went  over  to  his  desk  to  answer  it. 
Everything  pertaining  to  that  ill-fated  ship  from  the 
hour  that  she  had  come  under  our  convoy  up  to  the 
time  of  her  turning  tail  to  that  heavy  squall  of  the 
April  &5th  and  ran  away  from  us  had  to  be  copied  from 
our  log  and  sent  to  congress. 

Mr.  Morris  seemed  to  have  reconsidered  his  degrad- 
ing orders  to  Jack,  for  in  his  reply  to  Jack’s  indignant 
refusal  to  obey  Mr.  Morris  made  not  even  an  allusion 
to  the  matter.  So  we  remained  in  New  London  fitting 
ship  for  another  cruise  as  best  we  could.  The  admiralty 
had  no  men  to  send  us,  nor  did  we  procure  another  man 
by  enlistment.  As  a last  expedient,  Jack  decided  to 
put  to  sea  as  soon  as  we  were  ready,  conformable  to 
other  orders  from  the  admiralty,  and  trust  to  luck  for 
filling  up  our  shipping  articles  from  our  prize  crews 
in  the  old  way. 

There  was  no  telling  what  drift  our  coming  cruise 
would  take  and  late  events  had  conspired  to  kindle  in 
Jack’s  heart  a fresh  fire  of  aggressiveness  that  now 
showed  itself  in  his  every  look.  To  say  nothing  of  his 
dislike  of  where  we  had  lain  and  of  his  lack  of  all  social 
recreation  calculated  to  harmonize  the  thoughts  and 
soften  the  asperities  of  a year’s  absence  from  home  it 
was  not  good  for  him  to  be  so  long  separated  from  his 
wife.  “ After  all  the  trouble,  Shane,”  said  he,  as  I 
was  leaving  his  cabin  late  on  our  last  evening  in  New 
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London,  “ ’twas  liberal  at  laste  of  Mr.  Morris  to  Pave 
the  choice  of  our  cruisin’  ground  to  myself.” 

“ Mr.  Morris  impressed  me  as  bein’  a rail  gintleman, 
sir.” 

“ L’ave  orders  to  have  sail  loosed  an’  hove  short  by 
seven  bells  in  the  middle  watch;  the  ebb  makes  at  four 
o’clock.” 
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WE  CAPTURE  A CREW 

We  were  under  way  and  out  clear  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames  ere  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
were  reflected  upon  us  from  the  heights  back  of  the 
town.  Our  regular  cruising  lookout  had  not  yet  been 
stationed  at  the  mast  head.  Nor  had  we  yet  any 
thought  of  looking  for  prizes  when,  while  I was  ad- 
miring the  changing  color  of  the  sea  as  it  brightened 
in  the  offing  under  the  golden  glow  of  the  sun,  I saw 
a sail  to  the  southward.  Jack  already  had  his  glass 
leveled  upon  her.  “ ’Tis  the  brig  Thankful  and  Pa- 
tience that  the  enemy  cut  out  of  Providence  yester- 
day,” said  Jack  putting  down  his  glass.  “ She  has  a 
cargo  of  fish  and  lumber  bound  for  the  Barbados; 
check  in  yer  yards  a point  and  out  all  starboard 
stuns’ils ! ” The  brig  bore  two  points  on  our  lee  bow. 
She  was  hull  up,  over  toward  Fisher’s  Island.  A light 
breeze  from  the  westward  scarcely  rippled  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  sound.  Yet  under  a cloud  of  light  can- 
vas, the  Alliance  shot  ahead  on  the  dull  West  India- 
man  so  that  by  seven  o’clock  we  were  near  enough 
to  heave  her  to  by  throwing  a shot  close  on  her  quarter 
so  that  it  flung  the  spray  up  on  her  skipper  and  helms- 
man. Having  sent  a prize  crew  on  board  in  charge 
of  Midshipman  Kessler  and  brought  the  skipper  and 
crew  of  the  brig  on  board  the  Alliance  the  skipper 
begged  like  a child  for  Jack  to  let  him  go,  every  cent 
he  had  on  earth  being  in  the  vessel  and  cargo. 

“ There’s  but  one  way  open  for  me  to  save  you  from 
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the  ruin;  ye  renounce  allegiance  to  the  King  an’  take 
the  oath  of  ldyalty  to  the  United  States  ere  I formally 
make  ye  a prize,  an5  then  sign  my  articles  an*  ye’ll 
have  equal  share  of  the  prize  money  of  yer  own  ship, 
an*  all  that’s  taken  while  ye  do  yer  duty  aboard  the 
Alliance.” 

The  stout,  bearded  Rhode  Island  Tory  looked  be- 
wildered a moment  in  Jack’s  face.  “ If  I didn’t  know 
he  was  snug  in  New  London,  I’d  swear  ’twas  the  Cap- 
tain Jack  Barry  that  had  captured  me,”  said  he. 

Jack  laughed,  and  our  officers  and  men  standing 
around  decks  in  hearing  distance  looked  chokingly  at 
one  and  another.  “ Faith,  I thought  ye  knew  ’twas 
the  Alliance  ye  were  aboard  of  by  this  time,”  he  re- 
turned. 

“ Swear  me  in  at  once,  sir,”  said  the  skipper,  “ an’ 
let  me  sign  yer  articles.” 

“ But  what  about  yer  men?  ” questioned  Jack,  look- 
ing over  the  eight  stout  seamen  and  two  young  mates 
at  their  head. 

“ What  do  ye  say,  Mr.  Coffin,  Starkey,  lads?  ” ques- 
tioned the  skipper.  “ The  King’s  day’s  over  in  America, 
and  ye’d  better  have  yer  freedom  an’  prize  money  ’n 
go  to  a rebel  prison.” 

Jack  looked  askance  at  him  while  speaking  of  rebel 
prison.  After  a brief  whispered  word  between  the 
mates  and  men,  they  all  agreed  to  do  as  their  skipper 
advised.  So  they  were  all  conducted  to  the  wardroom, 
where  they  were  sworn  in  and  signed  articles.  We 
convoyed  her  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which  was 
reached  about  noon,  when  we  shaped  our  course  to  the 
southeast.  We  made  but  slow  headway  in  the  light 
August  winds  and  muggy  or  thick  weather,  nor  did 
we  sight  another  sail  for  five  days,  when  on  the  9th  we 
took  a British  schooner  bound  from  the  West  Indies  to 
Halifax.  Her  cargo  being  sugar  and  molasses,  Jack 
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sent  her  to  Boston  in  charge  of  a prize  crew,  keeping 
her  owner,  officers  and  crew  of  ten  all  told  on  board 
the  Alliance.  While  fanning  slowly  along  to  the  south- 
east we  gave  our  new  men  a couple  of  hours*  extra 
drill  each  day.  But  they  of  the  schooner  were  all 
staunch  loyalists,  and  would  have  no  hand  in  our  re- 
bellious deviltry,  as  they  called  our  exercises.  The 
owner  and  skipper  even  taunted  the  brig’s  officers  with 
being  rebels,  pirates  that  “ desarved  ’anging.”  And 
but  for  our  timely  interposition,  there  would  have  been 
a bloody  fray  between  them,  for  the  Rhode  Islanders 
were  courageous  fellows  and  hotly  resented  such  taunts. 

So  at  last  on  the  19th  we  made  the  Bermudas,  and 
after  getting  a pilot  on  board,  gave  chase  to  some  small 
coasting  craft,  none  of  which  we  captured.  About  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  while  we  were  laying  by  under 
the  lee  of  the  land  there  came  up  a rakish  looking 
British  privateer  under  a cloud  of  sail,  to  which  we  gave 
chase.  Being  much  closer  in  shore,  Jack  aimed  to  head 
her  off  from  entering  the  channel  and  thus  have  an 
open  sea  chance  at  her.  But  she  sailed  like  the  wind, 
and  passed  into  St.  George’s  harbor,  with  our  bow  chas- 
ers playing  a steady  fire  on  her.  From  the  Creole  pilot, 
we  learned  that  she  was  the  Experiment,  eighteen  guns. 
Jack  was  much  worried  at  losing  this  prize  and  told 
me  that  evening  at  supper  that  he  would  blockade 
the  Bermudas  for  a month  to  come.  If  there  was  water 
enough  on  the  bar  he  would  have  gone  in  and  cut  the 
privateer  out.  On  the  23rd  he  sent  a boat  on  shore  with 
the  owner  and  captain  of  the  schooner,  under  a flag 
of  truce,  with  a request  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bermudas 
to  send  all  American  prisoners  held  on  the  islands 
immediately  on  board  the  Alliance.  If  he  failed  to 
do  this,  the  Alliance  would  blockade  his  port  and 
stop  all  vessels  from  entering  or  departing.  Two  days 
afterwards,  while  we  were  in  chase  of  and  coming  up 
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with  the  Hawk,  privateer  and  her  prize,  we  saw  a 
small  sloop  coming  out  of  St.  George.  It  struck  me 
at  once  that  this  sloop  was  putting  out  to  us  with  the 
American  prisoners  demanded  of  the  governor,  and  this 
I told  Jack. 

“ We  can’t  stop  for  prisoners  now,”  he  retorted,  “ we 
must  capture  these  prizes  first.”  After  a long  chase 
the  Hawk  escaped.  But  we  took  her  prize,  a brig 
from  Jamaica  for  Halifax  with  a cargo  of  sugar  and 
rum.  After  laying  in  full  store  of  both  on  board 
the  Alliance  we  sent  her  to  Philadelphia  by  a prize 
crew. 

By  this  time  the  little  sloop  had  disappeared,  whence 
we  knew  not,  nor  did  we  see  or  hear  more  of  prisoners 
or  messengers  to  the  governor.  So  we  hung  on  about 
the  harbor  entrance,  chasing  any  sail  that  hove  in  sight, 
but  capturing  nothing  till  the  30th,  when  we  spoke  a 
brig  from  Guadeloupe  for  Providence.  Her  skipper 
told  of  a large  British  fleet  from  Jamaica,  that  we  might 
overhaul,  whereupon  Jack  squared  away  on  a north- 
east course.  On  September  8th,  we  boarded  a Nantucket 
whaler,  and  on  examining  her  papers  and  finding  that 
she  sailed  under  protection  of  Admiral  Digby,  with 
his  permit  to  bring  her  oil  into  New  York,  Jack  took 
her  as  a prize.  Having  thirty  men  of  a crew,  mates, 
boatsteerers  and  what  not,  she  was  the  best  prize  of 
all,  her  officers  and  men  being  about  all  patriots,  of 
no  great  ardor,  to  be  sure,  yet  too  glad  to  now  serve 
their  country  in  a winning  fight,  Jack  having  told  them 
that  liberty  was  already  assured.  Her  captain,  New- 
comb, said  he  was  too  old  to  be  of  much  service  in  the 
continental  navy.  So  he  had  gone  into  a truce  to  help 
furnish  the  enemy  with  oil,  and  thus  obtain  some  cur- 
rent British  coin  to  tide  him  over  the  hard  times.  Nor 
could  he  see  that  he  was  thus  aiding  or  abetting  the 
enemy,  as  light  they  would  have  from  some  source  or 
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other  and  ’twere  better  that  he  should  have  their  coin 
than  a more  staunch  royalist. 

“ Faith,  ye  missed  yer  callin’,  sir,”  said  Jack 
ironically;  “ it’s  a far  better  divil’s  advocate,  than  a 
sailor,  ye’d  a made.  I was  sariously  considerin’  sendin’ 
ye  as  prize  master  of  yer  own  ship,  but  dare  not  trust 
ye  after  that.” 

His  four  mates  and  five  boatsteerers  standing  over 
against  the  starboard  hammock  netting,  chuckled  in 
their  sleeves  at  this.  Their  captain  was  evidently  not 
much  of  a favorite  amongst  them.  But  nearly  full 
of  sperm  oil,  she  was  too  valuable  a prize  to  be  trusted 
in  any  but  skillful  reliable  hands.  “ There’s  too  much 
fight  in’  to  be  done  to  spare  one  of  the  lef tenants,  sir,” 
said  Jack  to  me  after  beckoning  me  aside  for  a word 
of  confidential  counsel.  66  What  think  ye  of  Hatch  ? 
He’s  a fine  sayman  an’  navigator.” 

“ If  ye  can  trust  his  patriotism,  sir?  ” 

“ Divil  a fear  a that.  I’ve  sounded  him  this  fort- 
night past,  an’  found  that  he’s  been  a Tory  more  by 
chance  an’  evil  influence  than  from  any  lack  of  the 
true  American  spirit  that’s  wide  awake  in  him  now.” 

“ Ye  know  best,  sir.”  Seeing  that  he  was  bent  on 
sending  Hatch  as  prize  master  in  the  whaler,  I tacitly 
assented  to  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  and  with  a prize 
crew  of  sixteen,  he  was  put  on  board  with  orders  for 
Boston.” 

Our  headway  toward  the  northeast  was  slow  enough 
during  the  next  ten  days,  when  we  came  up  with  an- 
other brig,  one  of  the  Jamaica  fleet,  putting  Coffin, 
mate  of  the  Rhode  Island  brig,  in  charge  as  prize 
master  and  sent  her,  too,  to  Boston.  From  her  cap- 
tain we  learned  that  the  74  ship  of  the  line  Ramilie 
convoy  of  the  fleet  had  foundered  in  a gale  in  which 
the  fleet  had  been  scattered  and  some  lost. 

Jack  now  set  the  course  for  L’Orient.  Four  days 
34 
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later  we  took  the  Scotch  ship  Clyde,  bound  for 
Glasgow  from  the  Barbados,  with  a cargo  of  sugar 
and  molasses.  On  the  27th  we  took  another  ship  of 
the  Jamaica  fleet  and  next  day  another  ship  partially 
dismasted  was  taken.  They  were  named  respectively 
the  Bonny  Doon  and  Lochiel  both  having  cargoes  of 
sugar  and  rum  and  deckloads  of  logwood,  bound  for 
Glasgow.  Owing  to  the  Lochiel’s  wretched  condition, 
and  being  the  larger  ship,  requiring  skilled  seaman- 
ship to  rig  jury  masts  and  bring  her  safely  to  port, 
Jack  appointed  Lieutenant  Buckley  her  prize  master. 
By  the  time  we  had  put  prize  crews  aboard  both 
these  last  prizes,  we  had  scarcely  men  enough  left  of  our 
own  crew  to  work  ship.  On  my  calling  Jack’s  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  he  called  me  down  to  his  cabin  for  a 
brief  consultation. 

“ We  have  nearly  double  the  number  of  men  aboard 
that  we  had  at  the  start,  Shane,”  said  he,  “ though 
they’re  mostly  prisoners.  Given  their  full  liberty  of 
the  ship  — as  free  as  our  own  men  an’  the  same  fare 
~=*we  can  at  laste  call  on  them  to  work  ship.” 

“ That  we  can,  sir,  and  see  that  they  do  it,  too. 
But  how  about  fightin’  an  enemy  of  as  many  or  more 
guns  than  us  — we’re  likely  to  fall  in  with  one  any 
hour?  ” 

“ We  must  swear  in  an’  sign  every  man  of  these 
Scotch  men  that’s  willin’  to  become  freemen.  The 
Scots  have  the  same  proneness  to  liberty  as  ourselves, 
barrin’  they’re  more  canny  about  assertin’  it.” 

I was  a bit  dubious  about  the  wisdom  of  this  whole- 
sale changin’  of  men  from  royalists  to  republicans  in 
an  hour.  There  was,  moreover,  a sort  of  canny  look 
about  several  of  the  crews  of  our  last  two  prizes  that 
put  me  on  my  guard  against  betrayal  of  such  abundant 
trust,  and  I told  him  as  much.  Besides,  we  had  no 
means  of  manning  other  prizes  if  we  took  them.  The 
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time  for  our  being  in  L’Orient  was  near  and  I could 
not  see  what  was  to  be  gained  by  longer  cruising. 

“ Faith,  that’s  true,  Shane.  I had  quite  overlooked 
this  last  fact.  We’ll  proceed  direct.  Signal  all  three 
prizes  to  follow  us  to  L’Orient.  If  they  all  reach  port 
safely,  we’ll  have  a pretty  penny  of  prize  money  to 
begin  a new  life  of  liberty  with,  as  I look  for  p’ace 
to  be  well  established  by  the  time  we  reach  home.” 

The  moment  the  signals  had  been  made  and  an- 
swered by  each  of  our  prizes,  we  squared  away  for  L’- 
Orient. We  were  pleased  to  see  that  even  in  her 
crippled  condition,  the  Lochiel  sailed  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  others  and  before  night,  the  sea  being  smooth,  Buck- 
ley  had  made  good  headway  with  his  repairs. 

Jack  entertained  all  the  captains  of  our  prizes  as 
his  guests,  rather  than  as  prisoners.  That  evening 
they  were  made  merry  over  a bowl  of  punch  in  his 
cabin.  The  three  Scots,  ere  it  was  over  with,  had 
voted  him  “ a royal  guid  feller,”  and  were  ready  to 
“ tak  sides  wi’  the  rebels  ” that  moment.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  smaller  prizes  were  no  less  hospitably 
treated  in  the  wardroom  and  the  mates  received  equally 
good  cheer,  in  perhaps  a bit  humbler  way  from  the 
petty  officers.  As  for  the  crews,  they  were  made  as 
welcome  on  the  berth  deck  of  the  Alliance  as  the  homely 
fare  of  our  men  could  afford. 

Next  day  was  mostly  spent  in  examining  our  prison- 
ers as  to  their  disposition  toward  joining  our  side. 
There  was  not  the  least  persuasion  used  or  inducement 
held  out,  yet  the  foremast  hands  almost  to  a man  were 
eager  to  become  Americans  there  and  then.  So  we  went 
ahead  translating  them,  as  it  were,  till  the  names  of 
eighty  of  the  best  men  were  added  to  our  articles.  They 
were  thereupon  divided  equally  between  the  watches  and 
put  on  duty  at  once. 

“ Egad,  sir,  if’t  was  no  for  the  wife  an’  wee  bairns 
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in  Scootland,”  said  Captain  Lapraik  to  Jack  as  we  sat 
at  his  table  over  a glass  of  grog  later  in  the  evening, 
“ I’d  be  for  askin’  ye  ta  tak  mesel’  as  one  a ye.  I 
niver  cud  a b’lieved  the  rebels  war  sick  a people  had  I 
na  seen  it.” 

“ We  all  have  wives  at  home,  sir,”  returned  Jack, 
with  the  smile  and  tear  in  his  eye,  “ barrin’  Mr.  Mul- 
loney  my  first  lieutenant  here,  an’  it’s  none  of  his  fault 
that  he  hasn’t,  sir.  A man’s  nearest  and  dearest  should 
impel  him  to  do  the  right  rather  than  impede  him  — 
my  service  to  ye,  gentlemen.” 

“ Ah,  boot  we  canna  all  be  sick  men  as  ye,  sir,” 
replied  Lapraik  gloomily,  after  draining  his  beaker. 

“ Faith,  ye  can,  an’  far  better,  sir.  There’s  my 
friend  Captain  Paul  Jones,  who  sint  me  the  naval 
cockade  in  my  hat  there,  sir.  Divil  another  such 
commander  as  he  in  our  or  any  other  sarvice  sir,  Scot 
an’  all,  as  he  was.” 

“ Ooch,  I heard  rumors  a heem  bein’  in  Jamacka,” 
said  Dunlop  of  the  Bonny  Doon ; “ w’at  the  deel  it 
was  all  aboot  I cud  na  weel  find  oot.  Sic  Magic  of 
the  Sea,  as  they  called  it.” 

“ But  ye  must  all  have  heard  of  his  great  victory 
over  the  Serapis  in  his  shaky  old  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard?” questioned  Jack,  surprised  at  their  not  yet  hav- 
ing heard  the  details  of  that  most  famous  sea  duel. 
No,  that  they  had  not,  and  they  sat  open-mouthed  with 
eagerness  for  the  tale  which  he  told  them  in  a few  brief 
pithy  sentences  that  set  their  reserved  tempers  into 
fervid  and  prolonged  acclamation. 

Thenceforth  till  we  reached  L’Orient  with  our  prizes, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  these  men  seemed  to  re- 
gard Jack  with  a sort  of  respect  bordering  on 
veneration.  They  seemed  sorry  that  the  voyage  was 
ended.  Dunlop  told  me  that  they  had  been  the 
pleasantest  days  he  had  ever  seen  at  sea  and,  taci- 
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turn  Scot  as  he  was,  he  grew  almost  eloquent  in 
his  praise  of  their  treatment  on  board  the  Alliance, 
ending  with,  “ Ah,  mon,  ye  mak  us  unco  ashamed  of 
our  ain  ships  an5  country.”  Lapraik  and  he  more  than 
any  of  the  rest  were  affected  at  parting  with  Jack. 
It  was  in  fact  a sad  moment  for  all  the  prisoners 
when  they  were  taken  ashore  in  our  boats,  past  their 
own  ships,  anchored  just  in  shore  of  us. 

A royal  welcome  was  given  Jack  on  this  his  third 
visit  to  L’Orient;  nor  was  my  own  reception  any  less 
cordial,  though  perhaps  a little  less  showy.  But  the 
best  of  this  feting  was  overtopped  by  the  presence 
of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in  L’Orient.  He  had 
heard  of  our  arrival  and  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Paris  to  see  us.  He  came  straight  aboard  the  ship, 
on  the  very  morning  of  his  arrival,  and  never  had  I 
seen  so  much  of  a great  man’s  great  heart  in  his  face 
as  was  in  his  as  I greeted  him  at  the  top  of  the 
gangway.  Jack  had  heard  the  voice  and  came  briskly 
forward  to  receive  him,  and  a scene  of  affection 
between  the  two  men  as  followed  I may  not  essay  to 
express. 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said  the  Marquis,  turning 
to  me,  when  it  was  over,  “ you  have  maintained  your 
old  renown  for  capturing  the  enemy’s  ships.  You  had 
no  French  idlers  wis  you  this  cruise  to  prevent  you 
from  chasing  and  fighting  them.” 

Jack  laughed,  and  taking  the  Marquis’  arm,  led  him 
down  to  his  cabin,  where  they  spent  fully  two  hours 
together.  “ You  must  dine  wis  me  on  shore  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Mulloney,”  said  the  Marquis,  when  bidding  me 
good  day,  going  ashore,  “ I have  arranged  it  all  wis 
Captain  Barry.” 
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WE  TAKE  ON  BOARD  SPECIE  FOR  THE  HOn’bLE 
CONGRESS 

Amongst  the  high  born  company  to  which  the 
Marquis  presented  me  at  the  banquet  given  us  at  the 
Hotel  Imperial  were  a number  of  the  fine  Court  ladies 
of  France.  The  Marquis,  being  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  France,  and  otherwise  an  ideal  gentleman,  was 
of  course  much  sought  and  admired.  Yet  on  this 
occasion,  Jack  and  I were  obviously  the  center  of  the 
ladies’  delightful  attentions.  They  showered  their 
brightest  smiles  and  sweetest  blandishments  upon  us. 
For  once,  I now  felt  myself  subjected  to  a power  that 
really  made  me  feel  concerned  about  the  endurance  of 
my  love  for  Macha  as  the  radiant  beauty  beside  me 
said  in  bad  English,  with  her  black  eyes  looking  into 
mine,  “ Ah,  I luff  un  Irelandais  dat  es  braf  an’  joli 
like  a you,  Mosieur  Mulloney.” 

“ Faith,  our  feelings  are  mutual  in  that,  as  I hope 
they  are  in  all  else,  mamsel,”  I returned,  as  admiringly 
as  ever  a man  spoke,  and  the  next  moment  my  con- 
science smote  me. 

“ I wass  fear  Mr.  Mulloney  might  not  take  to  our 
French  ladies,  Capitan  Barry,”  said  the  Marquis,  w but 
I see  I wass  mistake.” 

“ Never  fear  a man  there  that  ye  know  to  be  whole 
hearted  under  fire,  Marquis,”  replied  Jack.  So  the 
subject  was  taken  up  and  discussed  sportfully  by  the 
whole  company,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
man  who  was  not  gallant,  attentive  and  respectful  to 
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the  ladies,  was  never  a hero  on  field  or  deck.  Madam 
Dufresney,  mother  of  the  girl  beside  me,  sat  by  her 
daughter  all  the  evening,  as  was  the  French  custom, 
hearing  every  word  and  ogling  every  look  that  passed 
between  us.  From  her  pleased  and  approving  looks,  I 
was  quite  convinced  that  the  comely,  gracious  matron 
herself,  was  not  averse  to  a sweet  word  in  her  own 
ear  (she  was  a widow),  coming  from  the  right  source. 
So  when  it  came  to  the  company’s  breaking  up,  Madam 
Dufresney ’s  presence  barred  me  from  offering  to  es- 
cort her  daughter  home,  and  I could  but  help  them  into 
their  carriage,  kissing  the  hand  of  each  as  I did  so, 
lest  by  kissing  only  the  daughter’s,  the  mother  might 
be  a bit  jealous.  A euphoneous  little  scream  from 
each  was  their  only  objection  to  this  as  their  carriage 
started  ahead  to  make  room  at  the  door  for  others,  and 
that  was  the  first  and  last  I ever  saw  of  them.  The 
fact  was,  I was  simply  afraid  to  trust  myself  again 
under  the  witchery  of  such  charms.  Men  have  not 
the  strength  of  angels  under  such  tests.  I had  come, 
somehow,  through  seven  years’  affliction  of  waiting  for 
one  girl,  and  now,  just  as  the  end  of  it  was  in  sight, 
I was  bent  upon  keeping  out  of  a double  trial. 

The  Marquis  was  for  taking  Jack  to  Paris  to  spend 
a month  at  least  with  him  in  his  suburban  chateau. 
But  Jack  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  his  ship.  The 
heavy  gales  we  had  encountered  coming  on  the  French 
coast  had  necessitated  some  repairs,  and  though  he 
had  turned  our  prizes  over  to  responsible  agents  to  be 
sold,  with  their  cargoes,  there  was  still  much  for  him 
to  do  in  the  way  of  correspondence  and  the  like,  re- 
garding that  and  other  important  business. 

Late  in  November  the  American  packet  Fleetfoot 
arrived  in  L’Orient  from  Philadelphia,  bringing  us  not 
only  encouraging  dispatches  from  the  admiralty,  but 
letters  from  those  we  loved.  Macha  wrote  with  less 
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reserve.  She  even  said  that  her  brother,  Charley 
Thomson,  Charley  Carroll  and  John  Adams  believed  the 
war  was  over  — liberty  was  won.  “ So  now,  Shane 
dear,”  she  concluded,  “ the  sooner  you  reach  home,  the 
better  — and  better  still  will  it  be  if  you  capture  Vashon 
on  the  way  — that  he  may  save  his  soul  by  begging 
my  pardon,  and  I mine  by  granting  it.” 

I had  not  once  thought  of  such  pardon  and  pity 
from  her  for  the  man  who  had  so  wantonly  offended 
her  over  and  over  and  so  mercilessly  persecuted  me.  But 
it  revealed  to  me  a phase  of  her  character  that  endeared 
her  to  me  still  more.  Jack  had  a still  more  con- 
vincing piece  of  news  from  his  wife.  She  believed  and 
prayed  that  he  would  never  have  to  fight  another  en- 
gagement with  British  frigates.  He  had  come  safely 
through  so  many  narrow  escapes,  that  she  dreaded  even 
thinking  of  his  having  to  take  more  such  chances.  But 
we  went  ahead  fitting  out  for  another  cruise  with  even 
more  assiduity  than  if  we  had  heard  not  a word  of 
peace  negotiations.  Captain  Storer  of  the  Fleetfoot 
was  an  old  friend  of  Jack’s.  I had  met  him  a few 
times,  too,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  evenings  aboard 
the  Alliance.  On  the  6th  of  December  he  received 
a message  from  Dr.  Franklin,  ordering  him  to  be  in 
readiness  to  sail  at  a moment’s  notice  with  dispatches 
to  congress,  announcing  the  signing  or  preliminaries  of 
peace  on  the  2nd  of  December.  Dr.  Franklin  also  told 
him  to  call  on  Captain  Barry  of  the  continental  frig- 
ate Alliance  for  any  advice  or  aid  he  might  need. 
The  fact  that  there  was  nothing  said  by  Dr.  Franklin 
about  our  convoying  the  packet,  having  such  important 
dispatches  for  congress  was  the  best  possible  proof,  if 
proof  was  wanting,  that  peace  was  assured.  Jack  of 
course  thought  it  strange  that  he  had  no  direct  word 
from  Franklin  himself,  as  they  were  old  friends.  Next 
day  came  news  from  Paris  that  two  new  peace  com- 
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missioners  had  just  arrived  there  from  London,  and  that 
the  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  with  a fleet  of 
transports  and  merchantmen  having  7000  troops  on 
board,  had  sailed  from  Brest  for  Cadiz,  under  command 
of  Admiral  d’  Estaing,  Comte  de  Barras  and  Comte 
de  Basset.  The  Marquis  had  told  us  of  this  expedition 
that  he  had  been  busying  himself  about  getting  fitted 
out  to  aid  the  Americans.  But  we  had  not  looked  to 
see  it  ready  soon.  The  Marquis  himself  wrote  Jack 
that  he  would  sail  from  Brest  on  the  admiral  ship. 
The  combined  fleets  would  consist  of  fifty  sail  of  the 
line  with  transports,  having  on  board  30,000  troops. 
They  would  be  ready  to  sail  from  Cadiz  for-  America 
about  the  £0th  of  December  and  would  put  to  sea  re- 
gardless of  peace  negotiations.  The  presence  of  such 
a formidable  fleet  upon  the  sea  would  be  a great  in- 
centive to  England  in  expediting  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

“ Faith,  the  Marquis  had  a clear  notion  of  the 
British  mind,  Shane,”  said  Jack  after  finishing  the 
Marquis’  note  that  evening  in  his  cabin ; “ it’s  a quare 
state  of  affairs  to  put  to  say  under.  But  Dr.  Frank- 
lin knew  that  I was  about  ready  for  say,  and  since  he 
deigned  not  to  send  me  a word  of  instruction,  we  must 
go  on  those  cornin’  from  the  admiralty.” 

“ He  knows  yer  informed  on  all  that’s  been  done, 
sir,  an’  trusts  ye  to  do  the  best  that  existin’  relations 
to  the  enemy  an’  conditions  as  ye  meet  them  suggest.” 
u Ye’re  cornin’  to  be  quite  a diplomat,  Shane,”  iron- 
ically, throwing  his  left  foot  up  on  the  corner  of  the 
table,  “ but  don’t  be  over  complimentary,  plase. 
’Twill  take  weeks,  months,  for  the  news  of  pace  to 
Fach  ships  of  ayther  belligerent  on  mid  ocean.  So  we 
must  be  away  an’  pick  up  a few  more  prizes  mane- 
time. There’ll  be  no  call  for  our  sarvices  by  the 
hon’ble  congress  once  pace  is  well  established,  an’  we 
must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 
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“ But  they’ll  need  to  have  a navy  like  other  nations, 
sir.” 

" That  they  will,  and  more  so,  Shane,  for  the  royal 
hawks’ll  be  forever  watchin’  for  a chance  to  pounce 
upon  us  again  when  we’re  off  the  wing.  But  ye’ll  find 
the  few  frigates  we  have’ll  be  disarmed  and  sold,  for 
the  good  rayson  that  there’s  no  money  to  keep  ’em  in 
commission.” 

“ A man  of  sense’d  never  think  of  l’avin’  his  house, 
stored  with  valuables,  wide  open  with  robbers  all  around 
him,  sir.” 

“ We  must  take  men  an’  matters  as  we  find  ’em, 
which  reminds  me  that  I must  drop  a line  to  Mrs.  Barry 
to  go  by  the  packet  ere  I go  to  bed  — and  ye  prob- 
ably have  to  do  the  like  to  someone  yerself,  Shane. 
We’ll  get  underway  about  nine,  if  the  wind  sarves 
right.” 

Having  left  my  orders  for  the  night  and  morning 
with  the  officer  of  the  deck,  I went  to  my  quarters  and 
spent  the  time  till  midnight  writing  to  Macha.  Little 
sleep  did  I get  during  the  night.  I was  out  next  morn- 
ing by  daylight  to  get  a cup  of  coffee  from  Cans  for 
a severe  headache  that  had  racked  my  brain. 

“ Hope  yow  ain’t  gwine  ter  be  sick,  Mars  Mulloney,” 
said  Cans  apprehensively  as  he  looked  sharply  in  my 
face,  handing  me  the  coffee;  “ you  face  look  burnin’ 
feverish,  sa.” 

“ Don’t  fret  about  me,  Cans.  Ye  want  to  see  every- 
thing well  secured  below.  'It’s  blowin’  fresh  outside  an’ 
there’ll  be  a topplin’  sea  runnin’.” 

The  Fleetfoot’s  boat  was  alongside  ere  Jack  was 
out,  and  remained  till  we  were  filling  away  head  sea- 
ward under  three  topsails  and  jib.  With  the  fresh 
easterly  gale  that  freshened  as  we  drew  offshore,  we 
ran  westward  for  two  days,  when  on  December  11th, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  we  sighted  a sail  ahead ; crowding 
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on  all  sail  that  the  ship  would  stand,  we  came  up 
with  the  chase  slowly.  The  wind  moderated  after  sun- 
down so  that  by  ten  p.  m.,  when  we  came  in  hail- 
ing distance,  there  was  only  an  eight  knot  breeze. 
The  double  banked  frigate,  which  the  chase  proved  to 
be,  made  no  answer  to  Jack’s  hail;  neither  had  she 
changed  her  course  from  that  she  was  steering  when 
we  first  distinguished  her.  So  after  a brief  counsel  be- 
tween Jack  and  I,  we  concluded  that  she  was  either 
a neutral  ship  or  of  far  greater  power  than  us,  and  we 
being  but  ill  manned,  it  were  best  for  us  not  to  force 
an  engagement  and  hauled  off  and  shortly  dropped  her 
out  of  sight.  Of  the  several  vessels  that  we  chased 
to  Madeira  all  turned  out  to  be  neutrals,  nor  did  we 
take  a single  prize  on  the  run  to  Martinico,  where  we 
entered  the  Port  of  St.  Pierre  on  January  8th,  1783, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  fresh  supplies  and  making 
repairs  aloft. 

Finding  orders  here  awaiting  him  from  the  naval 
board  to  proceed  to  Havana  to  take  on  board  specie 
for  the  hon’ble  congress,  Jack  deferred  the  repairs  and 
put  to  sea  again  on  the  11th.  At  St.  Eustasia  we 
stopped  long  enough  for  Jack  to  land  and  report  the 
signing  of  preliminaries  of  peace  and  proceeded  to 
Cape  Francisco,  making  a brief  stop  there  for  the  same 
purpose,  reaching  Havana  January  17th.  A national 
salute  fired  from  the  battlements  of  Moro  Castle  thun- 
dered a royal  greeting  to  us  as  we  passed  in  with  the 
same  flag  that  had  been  first  hoisted  aboard  the 
Lexington  flying  at  our  peak.  Jack  and  I had  put 
our  naval  cockades  in  our  hats  early  that  morning. 
In  the  harbor,  at  their  moorings,  the  Spanish  and 
French  ships  were  gayly  decorated  with  flags  in  our 
honor,  and,  ere  we  were  well  moored,  their  guns  were 
booming  their  welcoming  salutes.  During  the  nearly 
two  months  that  we  lay  in  Havana,  we  put  the  ship  in 
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good  trim  for  the  blustering  weather  of  early  spring  on 
the  American  coast.  In  the  gay,  sprightly  capital  of 
the  Greater  Antilles  we  were  feted  and  entertained  most 
hospitably. 

Jack  was  a bit  annoyed  by  our  detention  in  Havana, 
waiting  for  the  silver  dollars  to  be  delivered  to  us. 
So  on  February  13th,  Jack  wrote  the  Governor: 

“ Dear  Sir : 

“ I have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  the 
frigate  Alliance  of  which  I am  commander,  belonging 
to  the  Congress  of  America,  and  the  Due  de  Lauzon 
another  frigate  which  belongs  to  Congress,  are  ready  to 
sail  from  this  port.  It  is  of  much  consequence  to  my  coun- 
try and  to  the  allied  armies,  that  those  frigates  should  im- 
mediately depart,  particularly  as  I am  charged  with  im- 
port dispatches  from  the  Court  of  France,  which  I have 
every  reason  to  suppose  are  very  important. 

“ I beg  that  your  Excellency  will  please  to  order  permis- 
sion for  those  frigates  to  leave  this  port,  and  also  that  the 
American  merchant  vessels  may  be  suffered  to  take  the 
benefit  of  convoy/' 

Captain  Greene,  of  the  Lauzon,  was  quite  as  eager 
to  get  away  as  ourselves.  But  being  the  junior  cap- 
tain he  left  of  course  the  diplomatic  business  to  Jack. 
Nor  was  the  specie  delivered  to  us  till  March  7th 
(the  Lauzon  also  took  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  board),  when,  soon  as  we  had  it  on  board,  we  put 
to  sea.  Finding  the  Lauzon  tp  be  such  a slow  sailer, 
after  getting  to  sea,  was  a great  disappointment  and 
delay  to  us.  We  could  not  of  course  part  company 
with  her,  having  so  much  treasure  on  board,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  furl  all  our  royals,  fore  and  mizzen 
topgallant  sails,  while  with  every  inch  of  her  canvas 
spread,  she  could  scarcely  hold  in  sight  of  us. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  out,  when 
with  a light  northerly  wind  we  were  stretching  up  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  three  frigates  were 
sighted  ahead.  The  moment  Jack  made  them  out  to 
be  British,  he  put  about,  signaling  the  Lauzon  to  do 
likewise.  After  setting  all  our  light  sails  we  came 
up  on  the  Lauzon  fast  and  the  enemy  also  gained 
on  her.  When  we  came  close,  Jack  hailed  Captain 
Greene,  bidding  him  heave  his  guns  overboard  to 
lighten  her  and  put  before  the  wind  and  escape,  while 
we  held  our  wind  to  impede  the  enemy  much  as  we 
might  with  safety  to  our  specie,  our  extra  speed  secur- 
ing our  escape  when  too  hard  pressed.  Greene  threw 
overboard  all  but  a couple  of  his  guns.  But  instead 
of  squaring  away  as  ordered,  he  ran  broad  out  on  our 
lee  bow.  Jack  grew  wrathy  at  this  fatal  disobedience 
of  orders,  ordering  signals  made  to  Greene  to  square 
away.  The  enemy  was  meantime  coming  up  lively. 
Our  men  stood  waiting  at  their  quarters  ready  for 
battle,  when  a sail  hove  in  sight  on  our  weather  bow, 
standing  straight  for  us.  When  she  presently  came 
within  signaling  distance,  her  answer  to  our  signals 
told  us  that  she  was  the  French  54  gun  frigate 
Triton  that  we  had  met  in  Havana.  Depending  con- 
fidently on  her  aid,  Jack  lay  by  to  let  the  enemy 
come  up,  but  they  seemed  not  to  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  for  fight.  Two  of  them  shortened  sail  at  a safe 
distance  on  our  weather  quarter  and  one  lay  by  under 
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topsails  in  our  wake.  We  could  at  any  moment  have 
clapped  sail  on  the  Alliance  and  escaped  safely  with 
our  specie.  But  there  was  the  Lauzon  to  be  protected 
with  hers.  Seeing  no  other  way  out  of  farther  delay 
and  suspense,  Jack  ordered  our  maintopsail  hove  to 
the  mast,  a direct  challenge  to  the  enemy  to  come  on 
and  engage. 

When  they  had  come  up  in  range  and  opened  on  us 
with  their  bow  guns,  Jack,  more  eager  than  I had  yet 
seen  him  to  make  a winning  fight,  went  from  gun  to 
gun  along  the  main  deck  cautioning  the  officers  against 
Jiaste,  telling  them  not  to  fire  till  the  enemy  came  right 
abeam  and  encouraging  the  men.  While  he  was  thus 
occupied,  a shot  from  the  enemy  crashed  in  through 
our  stern,  smashing  things  up  badly  in  his  cabin  and 
as  he  came  aft,  Cans  came  running  up  to  him  with 
sorrowful  face,  saying,  “ Massa  Cap’n,  dat  dam 
Britisher  bruck  de  cabin  all  ter  smash ! 99 

“Ye  should  have  stopped  the  ball,  ye  rascal;  get 
ye  below  and  save  the  pieces ! 99 

A broadside  from  the  enemy  at  this  sent  Cans  below 
on  the  run,  his  white  teeth  and  eyes  flashing  with  sup- 
pressed laughter. 

Though  the  Frenchman  held  out  of  range  of  the 
enemy,  on  our  weather,  we  now  lay  ready  to  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  battle  with  the  two  King’s  frigates.  Our 
first  broadside,  which  was  let  fly  on  a given  signal  from 
Jack,  begun  the  engagement  in  good  earnest.  Thence- 
forward it  was  load  and  fire,  our  aim  being  all  directed 
at  the  nearer  enemy  till  after  a sharp  fight  of  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  her  guns  were  silenced  and 
she  made  sail  and  ran.  The  moment  she  ceased  fir- 
ing, I ran  aft,  and  on  leveling  my  glass  on  her,  saw 
Vashon  on  her  quarter  deck  in  captain’s  uniform.  For 
a brief  moment  I was  overcome  with  the  shock.  My 
hour  of  triumph,  so  long,  often  painfully  and  ever 
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sedulously  and  ardently  sought,  had  come  when  least 
expected.  I stood  still  a moment  with  both  hands 
pressed  hard  upon  my  heart,  lest  it  would  burst  with 
the  rapture. 

The  moment  the  enemy  turned  and  ran,  the  French- 
man came  bearing  down  to  speak  us.  When  she  came 
in  hailing  distance,  Jack  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
come  to  our  aid  during  the  action.  He  replied  that 
he  thought  we  had  been  captured  and  that  our  signals 
and  action  were  only  shams  to  decoy  him  into  a trap. 
On  learning  the  real  state  of  affairs,  the  Frenchman 
was  for  giving  chase  to  the  enemy,  whereupon  we 
squared  away  in  chase.  But  she  sailed  so  slow  that  Jack 
soon  saw  she  would  never  be  able  to  come  up  with  the 
enemy,  and  hauled  his  wind  for  home,  signaling  the 
Lauzon  to  follow. 

On  the  following  evening,  in  his  cabin  over  a beaker 
of  punch,  Jack  and  I went  pleasantly  over  the  events 
of  the  day.  At  my  hinting  that  his  wife  and  Macha 
would  be  grieved  at  Vashon’s  escape  from  us,  he  said 
that  my  fears  were  quite  groundless.  The  women  had 
years  since  come  to  have  full  faith  in  our  fidelity  and 
I was  giving  myself  foolish  concern  about  such  matters. 
In  the  morning  we  would  transfer  the  specie  from 
the  Lauzon  aboard  the  Alliance,  as,  owing  to  her  be- 
ing disarmed,  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  it  there.  So  the 
night  holding  moderate  and  pleasant,  we  kept  close 
company  with  her  till  daybreak,  when  I hailed  her  to 
heave  her  maintopsail  to  the  mast  and  lay  by  on  our 
lee  quarter.  The  hailing  and  rattling  of  brace  blocks 
brought  both  captains  on  deck.  Mr.  Brown,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty,  who  was  passenger  aboard  the 
Lauzon,  also  joined  Captain  Greene  on  her  weather 
quarter.  They  were  for  a moment  a bit  taken  aback 
at  Jack’s  request  to  send  the  specie  aboard  of  us. 
But  after  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  their  mind’s  eyes> 
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they  soon  saw  the  wisdom  of  it  and  ordered  the  trans- 
fer begun.  Jack  also  invited  Mr.  Brown  to  come 
aboard,  as  his  guest,  they  being  close  friends,  not 
mentioning  the  greater  safety  to  his  person,  for  fear 
of  hurting  the  feelings  of  Captain  Greene.  But  Brown 
declined,  laughingly  adding  that  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful to  abandon  so  hospitable  a host  in  mid  ocean. 
As  soon  as  the  specie  was  all  safely  stowed  aboard 
the  Alliance,  we  both  filled  away,  Brown  cautioning 
Captain  Barry  not  to  risk  another  engagement  till  he 
had  delivered  the  money  safely  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
congress.  We  should  also  convoy  them  to  port  and 
be  close  on  hand  to  protect  them,  as  their  slow  sailing 
would  else  leave  them  an  easy  prize  to  almost  any 
enemy  that  might  turn  up. 

Jack  waved  his  assent  and  good-by,  as  we  forged 
ahead  out  of  ear  shot,  motioning  the  quarter  master 
to  dip  our  colors.  Then  he  said  to  me,  “ Mr.  Brown 
is  dom  careful  of  himself,  sir.  He  should  a come 
aboard  the  Alliance  where  he’d  a been  safe  from  the 
enemy  at  layste.” 

On  a squally  night,  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream,  when 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  seemed  to  be  shaken  from 
their  foundations  by  thunder,  and  many  times  in  the 
fury  of  the  heaviest  squalls,  we  were  obliged  to  swing 
the  ship  off  before  it  to  save  our  spars,  we  lost  com- 
pany with  the  Lauzon.  Nor  did  we  again  find  her, 
which  was  a source  of  much  worry  to  Jack,  owing  to 
his  strong  friendship  for  Mr.  Brown.  Jack  and  I, 
having  fully  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  would  have  reached  congress  by  the 
time  we  had  arrived,  grew  more  and  more  pleased  with 
our  own  little  efforts  in  the  struggle.  We  knew,  too, 
that  our  feelings  were  shared  by  every  officer  and 
man  aboard.  So  the  Alliance’s  was  as  jolly  a ship’s 
company  as  ever  approached  the  Capes  of  Delaware. 
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But  on  the  morning  of  March  19th,  as  we  came  driv- 
ing up  in  sight  of  Cape  Henlopen,  with  a southerly 
wind,  making  fourteen  knots,  two  sail,  which  we  shortly 
made  out  to  be  King’s  frigates,  lay  blocking  our  way 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware. 

“ Nather  of  them  can  be  less  than  fifty  guns,”  said 
Jack,  after  a close  survey  with  his  glass,  “ but  even 
so,  if  ’twere  not  for  the  specie  of  the  hon’ble  congress, 
we’d  lade  ’em  in  a lively  dance.” 

We  were  now  up  in  range,  and  the  officers  and  men 
stood  with  eager  faces  about  decks  watching  the  enemy, 
and  waiting  to  be  piped  to  quarters.  “ The  chances 
are  all  against  us  in  a fight,  sir,”  I returned,  “ yet 
’twould  be  a fine  thing  for  us  to  win  the  last  battle 
of  the  war  so  near  home.” 

He  laughed.  Buckley,  standing  just  forward  of 
me,  started  forward,  tittering  in  his  teeth  when  the 
nearer  enemy  gave  us  her  whole  broadside,  aiming  to 
rake  us.  A couple  of  shots  in  our  upper  hull  was  the 
only  damage  done.  Jack  thereupon  set  our  course 
up  the  Jersey  shore,  bidding  the  bossin’s  mates  pipe 
to  quarters.  As  she  swung  round  we  gave  the  foe  a 
broadside.  Both  frigates  at  once  bore  up  after  us, 
playing  their  bow  chasers  on  us  with  no  effect.  With 
all  her  starboard  studdingsails  set,  the  Alliance  dropped 
them  so  lively  that  their  shots  soon  fell  short.  Yet 
they  continued  the  chase  till  we  sunk  their  royals 
nearly  abreast  of  Bamegat.  Convinced  that  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  our  getting  into  the  Dela- 
ware without  a fight,  or  spending  days  in  decoying  the 
frigates  off  shore  and  then  slipping  in  by  them,  Jack 
now  decided  to  go  on  to  Newport,  where  we  arrived 
next  day. 

I had  a letter  for  Macha  written  and  ready  to  send 
ashore  with  Jack  when  he  went,  which  he  did  the  mo- 
ment the  anchor  was  down.  I was  a bit  disappointed 
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when  he  came  aboard  late  that  evening  with  word  that 
the  peace  treaty  had  not  reached  congress  at  last 
accounts.  There  had  been  no  more  fighting  on  shore 
to  speak  of.  The  people  were  settling  down  to  their 
various  peaceful  industries.  We  would  have  to  wait 
for  orders  to  come  from  the  admiralty  at  Philadelphia 
before  knowing  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  ship. 
But  it  was  certain  that  there  would  be  no  more  cruising. 
With  the  country  cleared  of  the  enemy,  the  post  wagons 
traveled  a bit  quicker.  So  on  the  24th  came  orders 
from  the  admiralty  to  Jack  to  turn  over  the  specie 
to  the  treasury  agent  of  congress,  take  the  ship  to  Provi- 
dence, pay  off  all  hands  and  lay  her  up.  We  were 
under  way  next  morning  by  daylight,  and  at  sunset  of 
that  day  the  Alliance  was  safely  moored  in  Provi- 
dence. Great  as  was  our  joy  at  the  thought  of  liberty 
and  peace  being  secured  to  our  country,  a sadness 
sweeter  than  any  joy  came  over  Jack  and  me  as  we 
sat  together  that  evening  in  his  cabin  for  the  last  time. 
Cans,  too,  moped  about  with  his  old  wrinkled  face  as 
long  drawn  as  one’s  who  had  lost  his  last  friend.  We 
talked  late  into  the  night.  Some  of  our  best  remem- 
bered battles  were  fought  over.  But  we  looked  mostly 
into  the  bright  unknown  future. 

“ Brace  up,  Cans  me  boy,  an’  brew  us  yer  last  bowl 
of  punch,”  ordered  Jack,  in  an  almost  painfully  long 
lull  in  our  chat,  “ an’  bid  Leftenants  Fletcher  and 
Buckley  they’re  wanted  in  my  cabin.” 

Fletcher,  reserved  and  reticent  as  he  was  by  nature, 
seemed  for  once  to  have  been  peculiarly  touched  by 
the  memorable  occasion.  He  sat  upon  Jack’s  left,  and 
after  the  first  beaker  of  punch,  I frequently  saw  him 
fix  searching,  stealthy  glances  upon  Jack’s  face  as 
if  he  was  bent  upon  catching  the  impress  of  it  upon 
his  own  heart. 

By  the  time  he  had  talked  and  otherwise  entertained 
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us  into  pleasant  anticipations  of  what  lay  before  us 
on  shore,  it  was  midnight.  So  knowing  that  I for  one 
wished  to  retire,  at  the  stroke  of  eight  bells,  Jack  said, 
“ An’  now,  gentlemen,  since  the  happy  culmination  of 
pace  an*  liberty  to  our  country  destines  that  we  sep- 
arate, may  I not  indulge  in  the  hope  that  we  aich  of 
us  take  ashore  some  pleasant  remembrance  of  our 
cruises  so  that  we  can  always  recur  to  them  with  pleasure 
an*  satisfaction?” 

The  answer  was  of  course  in  all  our  faces,  and  it 
was  all  the  answer  he  got  for  some  moments. 

“ Spakin’  for  myself,  sir,”  I finally  replied,  “ I’ll 
sail  ’em  over  too  often  for  my  own  pace  of  mind.” 

“ Faith,  I’ll  be  on  the  lookout  for  a chance  to  sail 
with  ye  in  the  new  frigate  ye’re  sure  to  have,  sir,”  said 
Fletcher. 

“ God  be  thanked  for  all  ye’ve  done  for  us  an’  liberty, 
sir,”  invoked  Buckley ; “ there’s  enough  in  the  future 
to  repay  us  all  for  what  we’ve  suffered  these  seven 
years  past.” 

“ ’Tis  to  the  valor  and  fidelity  of  my  officers  an’ 
bravery  of  my  men  that  belongs  all  the  credit  for  what 
we’ve  done,  gentlemen,”  corrected  Jack,  “ an’  ’twill  be 
a pleasant  memory  to  me,  rememberin’  that  I could  al- 
ways command  their  respectful  obaydiance,  an’  I’m 
sure  ye  all  share  one  regret  with  me  of  our  failure  to 
capture  Vashon,  for  Mr.  Mulloney’s  sake.” 

“ Faith,  ye  gave  him  a close  call,  sir,  at  laste,”  re- 
turned Buckley  rising. 

So  Jack  stood  up,  offering  his  hand  to  each  of  us 
as  we  bade  him  good  night  and  good-by. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  FRIGATE,  COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  I was  awakened 
by  ringing  of  bells  and  shouting  and  cheering  in  the 
streets  of  Providence.  On  hurrying  on  deck  to  see 
what  it  was  all  about,  the  cries  of  “ Peace ! Peace ! 
Hurrah  for  Liberty ! 99  assailed  my  ears.  On  going  up 
to  the  Providence  agents  of  the  admiralty,  I learned 
that  the  French  ship  La  Triomphe,  bearing  the  signed 
treaty  of  peace  from  King  George  to  the  hon’ble  con- 
gress had  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 

Later  in  the  day  Jack  and  I came  in  for  our  full 
share  of  the  vociferous  praise  of  the  crowd,  on  our  way 
aboard  the  little  Philadelphia  packet,  by  which  we  had 
engaged  passage.  We  had  chosen  the  sea  route 
mainly  because  of  free  transportation  for  all  our  bag- 
gage. Congress  had  ordered  the  recall  of  all  its  armed 
vessels  from  the  sea.  The  permanent  cessation  of  all 
hostilities  had  been  ordered  by  King  and  congress. 
Jack  urged  the  packet’s  skipper  to  take  the  Sound 
route.  So  with  the  brisk  spring  westerly  winds  we 
made  good  way  southward.  On  coming  in  sight  of  the 
fortifications  at  the  Confluence  of  the  North  and  East 
Rivers  in  New  York  harbor,  we  were  pleased  to  see 
continental  colors  waving  over  them.  The  skipper  of 
our  sloop  sailed  boldly  on  through  the  fleet  of  British 
war  ships  anchored  off  the  battery.  Jack  and  I were 
walking  the  short  narrow  deck  chatting  cheerily  on 
the  trim  of  this  and  that  ship  as  we  passed,  when 
he  stopped  short  saying,  “ Save  us,  Shane,  there’s  the 
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frigate  a bit  ahead  on  our  starboard  with  which  we 
fought  our  last  engagement!” 

On  looking  in  that  direction  I saw  the  double  banked 
frigate  that  I knew  so  well,  her  sides  riddled  by  our 
broadsides.  At  Jack’s  request,  and  on  promise  of  pay- 
ment for  his  loss  of  time,  the  skipper  anchored  his 
sloop  close  to  the  frigate  and  we  went  on  board  her. 
Vashon  received  Jack  politely  enough  in  his  cabin, 
though  he  winced  a bit  at  seeing  who  it  was.  When 
Jack  presented  me,  Vashon  shivered  and  a sudden  pallor 
came  upon  his  face.  But  he  soon  recovered  himself 
and  was  affable  enough  to  us  both,  offering  us  cordially 
the  hospitalities  of  his  ship.  In  a few  words  Jack 
and  he  went  over  the  incidents  of  their  fight.  Vashon 
declared  that  it  was  the  sharpest  engagement  he  ever 
fought  while  it  lasted,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  our  galling  fire.  No  word  was  said  by  either 
of  the  remoter  past,  yet  my  heart  was  aflame  with  the 
too  vivid  remembrance  of  the  years  and  years  of  pain, 
torture,  imprisonment,  hunger  and  insult  which  this 
man  had  inflicted  upon  me.  We  had  now,  at  last,  met 
on  pretty  equal  ground  and  both  wearing  swords  as 
officers  and  gentlemen  — gentlemen  indeed?  Had  not 
this  fellow  basely  insulted  and  meanly  sought  to  abase 
the  fairest  and  best  of  women?  Was  I a craven  not 
to  demand  apology,  and  what  little  reparation  such 
fellow  can  make  on  the  spot?  I felt  that  I could  never 
look  her  in  the  face  if  I failed  to  do  this. 

He  was  paying  compliments  to  Jack  for  the  masterly 
maneuvering  of  his  ship  in  the  action  while  such 
thoughts  were  crowding  in  upon  my  mind,  when  his 
orderly  guarding  his  cabin  companionway  called  down 
that  the  skipper  of  the  sloop  was  hailing  for  us  to  come 
aboard. 

“ I regret  that  the  rules  of  our  sarvice  obliged  me  to 
be  so  hard  on  ye  in  the  past,  Mr.  Mulloney,”  said 
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Vashon  giving  me  his  hand  as  we  were  leaving,  “ and 
I ’ope  yer  subsequent  experience  as  an  officer  has  taught 
ye  that  there’s  no  malice  in  one’s  doing  their  duty, 
sir.” 

“ A man  may  let  the  rules  of  his  sarvice  make  him 
as  cruel  or  kind  as  he  plases,”  I retorted.  “ What  ye 
did  to  me’s  between  yerself  an’  God.  But  ’tis  only 
the  sword  of  the  man  she  loves  that  can  inflict  condign 
vengeance  upon  the  man  that’s  insulted  her.” 

Jack,  seeing  that  I was  in  a rage,  grasping  the  hilt 
of  my  sword,  stepped  in  between  us  ere  Vashon  had  time 
to  reply,  and  urged  me  down  the  gangway  into  the 
sloop’s  yawl.  I had  come  to  my  senses  ere  we  came 
alongside  the  sloop  and  was  of  course  heartily  ashamed 
of  having  let  my  temper  get  the  better  of  me  as  it 
did. 

“ Little  would  I blamed  ye,  Shane,  had  ye  cut  — 
challenged  him  to  mortal  combat  on  the  spot,”  said  Jack 
feelingly,  at  sight  of  my.  now  repentant  face.  But  I 
made  no  answer,  and  the  moment  we  were  aboard  the 
sloop,  I called  Cans,  whom  money  could  not  hire  to 
part  from  Jack,  and  we  lent  the  crew  a hand  to  heave  up 
the  anchor,  for  I was  eager  to  be  away  out  of  sight 
of  the  Sybil  and  her  royal  company,  and  all  thought 
of  the  evils  they  had  wrought  upon  us. 

The  tender  beauty  of  the  early  spring  greenness  was 
already  come  upon  the  woods  and  fields  along  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  as  we  made  our  way  slowly  up,  against 
the  down  river  breeze.  Our  infinite  longing  to  be  with 
those  we  loved  enhanced  our  enjoyment  of  the  lovely 
show.  Scarcely  a spot  of  river  or  shore  that  we  passed 
had  not  been  consecrated  to  liberty  by  the  blood  of 
freemen.  Nor  were  there  scenes  of  our  own  humble 
exploits  lacking  to  impress  the  greater  conflicts  more 
vividly  upon  our  minds. 

We  were  all  ready  for  going  ashore  the  moment  the 
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sloop  came  up  to  Chestnut  Street  wharf  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  April  5th,  both  wearing 
our  new  uniforms  that  we  had  made  in  L’Orient  and 
our  naval  cockades  in  our  hats,  Cans  following  with 
Jack’s  hand  bag.  Never  had  I seen  Jack  look  so  bright 
and  well.  He  had  acquired,  during  our  last  two 
cruises,  an  added  dignity  of  demeanor  that  made  him 
a man  of  mark.  Yet,  like  myself,  he  trembled  a bit 
with  the  thoughts  that  crowded  his  mind.  “ Our 
course’s  now  laid  apart,  Shane,”  said  he  as  we  reached 
Front  Street,  giving  me  his  hand. 

“But  mayn’t  I sail  with  you  again,  Jack?”  I 
maundered. 

“ To  be  sure,  Shane.  But  don’t  spake  of  that  now. 
Give  my  compliments  to  Macha  an’  Colonel  Nixon  an’ 
tell  them  that  Mrs.  Barry  an’  myself’ll  promise  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  spending  to-morrow  evening  with 
them.”  He  stepped  nimbly  into  a waiting  public  car- 
riage, to  which  he  had  a moment  before  beckoned  and 
rode  away  ere  I could  reply. 

It  was  so  close  upon  noon  that,  after  a moment’s 
thought,  I decided  not  to  go  to  Macha’s  till  afternoon, 
and  went  round  to  Peggy  Mullin’s  for  dinner,  where 
I met  several  acquaintances,  who  were  pleased  to  see 
me  and  gave  me  all  the  news  of  moment  during  our 
long  absence.  Peggy  herself  cajoled  me  lavishly.  She 
had  heard  fabulous  tales  of  our  victories,  captures  and 
prize  money.  Our  praises  were  on  the  lips  of  the  whole 
city.  I was  loth  to  believe  Mistress  Peggy  so  merce- 
nary,  yet  from  her  flushed  look  at  mention  of  the 
prize  money,  I could  not  but  feel  that  it  had  something 
to  do  with  her  blandishments. 

“Ye’ve  heard,  to  be  sure,  sir,  that  Arnold’s  turned 
traitor  in  earnest  an’  was  made  a gen’ral  by  the  King 
an’  Peggy  Shippin,  the  proud  baggage,  has  left  the 
country  an’  gone  to  England  — God  forgive  her,  sir 
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— an’  Captain  Read,  brave  true  soul,  ’s  married  Deborah 
Frambers,  an5  a lovelier  bride  than  she  made,  or  happier, 
ye  never  laid  eyes  on,  sir  — but  ye  soon  will,  sir,  no 
doubt,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  since  pace  has 
come,  an’  there’s  little  more  to  be  done  for  the  soldiers, 
sir,  Macha,  God  forever  reward  her,  mopes  about 
gloomily  enough  an’ — ” 

I threw  down  a Spanish  ounce  to  pay  my  reckoning 
as  I’d  had  enough  of  this.  Her  eyes  glistened  at  sight 
of  the  gold,  and  the  moment  she  had  counted  out  my 
change,  I went  out  in  the  blustery  afternoon  to  get  my 
brain  cleared  of  the  muddle  with  which  her  rambling 
gossip  had  dulled  it.  For  a while,  as  I had  drifted 
slowly  up  Second  Street,  I felt  as  if  I could  never  muster 
courage  to  face  Macha  in  the  open  day  after  letting 
slip  my  one  chance  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon 
Vashon.  For  all  that  he  had  done  me,  I now  cared 
nothing.  But  by  the  time  I reached  Chestnut  Street, 
the  crisp  northerly  wind  had  blown  the  gloomy  weak- 
ness from  my  mind.  So  I struck  a lively  pace  up  to- 
ward the  hill,  determined  to  walk  all  the  way,  turning 
several  corners  to  avoid  meeting  acquaintances  whose 
talk  might  impede  the  brightening  course  of  my 
thoughts. 

On  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  avenue  of  the 
Nixon  grounds,  I was  still  more  elated  at  seeing  the 
lawns  newly  graded  and  green.  Young  trees  had  been 
planted  in  place  of  those  cut  down  by  the  British  troops. 
But  the  next  moment  my  heart  leaped  to  my  mouth  and 
then  stood  still  on  hearing  Macha’s  voice  singing  one  of 
the  same  sweet  airs  she  knew  I loved  so  well.  I stood 
and  listened  till  her  voice  was  still,  so  that  I might  not 
lose  one  note  of  the  song,  for  there  was  a new  note  of 
longing  in  it.  Then  I went  on  with  livelier  step  to 
presently  catch  sight  of  her  sitting  alone  in  the  sun 
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under  the  elm  that  the  enemy  had  spared  and  beneath 
which  we  had  often  sat  together.  She  must  have  seen 
me  the  same  moment,  for  she  bounded  to  her  feet  and 
began  waving  her  welcome. 

“ I knew  in  my  heart  you  were  coming  to-day,  Shane,” 
she  saluted  exultingly,  while  I was  conjuring  up  the  best 
words  in  which  to  greet  her  (sailor  men  are  so  stupid  on 
such  occasions). 

“ So  you  were  really  thinking  of  me,  Macha?  ” I 
questioned,  as  I came  closer  with  both  hands  stretched 
out  to  her.  “ I could  almost  wish  myself  absent  again 
for  the  sake  of  being  in  yer  thoughts.” 

“ ’Tis  best  to  be  here,  Shane,  now  that  the  war’s 
over,”  she  breathed,  as  I embraced  her.  So  at  her  re- 
quest we  sat  down  under  the  elm  and  I told  her  the  more 
dramatic  incidents  of  our  cruise  homeward,  making  it 
brief  as  I could.  The  glow  of  joy  that  suffused  her 
face  brightened  as  I went  on,  till  coming  to  our  board- 
ing the  Sybil  in  New  York,  and  meeting  Vashon  as  I 
did,  she  almost  swooned  in  the  delirium  of  her  rapture. 

“ What  pity  it  was  you  and  Jack  did  not  know  ’twas 
him  at  the  time  of  the  action,  Shane ! ” she  said  after 
recovering  herself  a bit. 

“ Not  even  knowing  it  would  a provoked  Jack  to 
farther  hazard  the  specie  of  congress,  Macha.” 

Then  when  I had  told  her  that  but  for  Jack’s  inter- 
vention I would  have  brought  Vashon  to  an  account 
there  and  then  aboard  his  own  ship  for  all  his  evil  treat- 
ment of  us  both,  she  seemed  to  have  been  quite  satisfied, 
leaning  her  head  confidingly  upon  my  breast,  telling  me 
that  Jack  knew  best.  We  had  no  cause  for  regret  now, 
other  than  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  in  defense  of 
the  liberty  we  had  won.  The  future  before  us  was  all 
bright. 

Her  last  words  as  well  as  her  affectionate  ways  gave 
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me  courage  to  come  to  the  vital  question  at  once.  So  ere 
we  left  that  sacred  spot,  she  had  consented  to  have  our 
wedding  on  May  day. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  I was  for  building  a snug 
cottage  of  our  own,  but  Colonel  Nixon  being,  as  I have 
said,  a bachelor,  would  not  listen  to  Macha’s  leaving  the 
house  in  which  she  had  been  mistress  since  their  mother’s 
death. 

Fletcher  and  Buckley,  by  means  of  Jack’s  influence 
with  the  admiralty,  were  continued  in  the  service. 

Some  three  months  after  our  marriage,  at  Colonel 
Nixon’s  request,  and  on  Macha’s  advice,  I agreed  to  be- 
come his  partner  in  the  new  commercial  business  that  he 
was  planning  to  begin.  When  all  my  prize  money  had 
been  summed  up,  I had  enough  to  come  in  as  equal  part- 
ner, though  little  I knew  of  the  management  of  such 
great  affairs.  Yet  I was  glad  enough  to  be  employed  a 
part  of  my  time  in  some  such  way,  and  John  told  me 
that  I would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a ready  insight 
into  it.  Besides,  Jack’s  going  more  and  more  into 
politics,  together  with  his  improvement  of  his  Straw- 
berry Hill  estate,  took  so  much  of  his  time  that  I saw 
less  and  less  of  him. 

In  December  Jack  went  down  to  Annapolis,  where  con- 
gress was  then  sitting,  to  meet  General  Washington, 
come  there  to  resign  his  comnyssion  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army.  He  thanked  Jack  for  our  “ noble 
services  ” throughout  the  war  and  assured  him  that  we 
would  be  gratefully  remembered,  and  sent  his  regards  to 
me. 

In  spring,  the  congress  being  still  at  its  wits’  ends  for 
funds  to  meet  its  increasing  indebtedness,  ordered  the 
disarmed  Alliance  taken  to  Virginia  and  loaded  up  on 
public  account  with  tobacco  for  Amsterdam,  where  the 
weed  was  selling  at  a high  price.  Jack  was  appointed 
to  command  her  and  went,  and  on  returning  to  Phila- 
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delphia  in  the  fall  she  was  again  laid  up  and  Jack  shortly 
slipped  into  politics  again. 

He  came  into  my  office  one  day,  with  a long  face. 
“How  fare  ye,  Shane?”  he  saluted  with  the  old  deep 
sea  tone  in  his  voice,  that  summoned  up  memories  of  a 
dozen  sea  fights. 

“ Never  was  better,  Jack,  thank  ye,”  offering  him  a 
seat.  “ How  is’t  with  yerself,  chum?  ” 

“ Faith,  it  couldn’t  be  worse  for  the  whole  state, 
Shane,  if  the  King’s  forces  again  occupied  the  city. 
Nineteen  members  of  the  assembly  have  conspired  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  absenting  them- 
selves from  its  meetings  an’  thus  indefinitely  delayin’  ac- 
tion for  lack  of  a quorum.  Ye  must  come  with  me  at 
once  an’  help  bring  into  the  house  these  dumb  muti- 
neers.” 

“ But  we  two  can’t  handle  nineteen,  Jack.” 

“ I have  enough  other  unionists  to  help  us,  Shane. 
Come  ahead  or  I must  — take  my  chance  without  ye  — 
though  we  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  from  the 
first.” 

This  resort  to  his  old  trick  of  questioning  the  loyalty 
of  my  heart  to  friendship  and  liberty  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  putting  on  my  hat,  I bid  him  lead  the  way. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  At  the  Assembly  Hall  we 
learned,  a few  moments  ere  the  speaker  rapped  the  house 
to  order,  that  only  two  members  were  lacking  to  make  a 
quorum. 

“ If  there  is  no  way  of  compelling  those  who  deserted 
from  duty  to  perform  it,  then  God  be  merciful  to  us,” 
groaned  the  speaker. 

“ Come  on,  Shane ! ” said  Jack,  hastening  out.  We 
were  joined  outside  by  half  a dozen  other  men.  He  led 
the  way  to  the  lodgings  of  James  McCalmont,  member 
from  Franklin  County.  On  this  man’s  refusal  to  go 
direct  about  his  duty  to  the  State  House,  Jack  bid  me 
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and  a couple  others  lay  hold  of  him  and  hustle  him  over 
to  the  assembly  chamber  lively  as  we  could,  and  with  the 
rest  of  his  associates  hurried  away.  By  the  time  we 
had,  with  some  difficulty,  got  our  man  at  his  post,  Jack 
and  the  others  were  dragging  in  another  Tory  member. 
Both  were  held  in  their  seats,  when  it  was  found  they 
made  up  a quorum  and  the  business  of  the  house  could 
go  on.  McCalmont  vigorously  protested  against  being 
forcibly  brought  to  and  held  in  the  house  against  his 
will. 

The  speaker  said  that  such  proceeding  “ met  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  house.  But  Mr.  McCalmont  is  now 
here  and  the  business  of  the  state  cannot  be  accomplished 
if  anyone  is  suffered  to  withdraw.” 

So  the  date  of  the  state  convention’s  sitting  to  act 
upon  the  constitution  was  fixed  within  twenty-three 
hours  after  adjournment  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

Jack  and  I were  cheered  lustily  by  the  populace  on  our 
way  down  to  Peggy  Mullin’s  for  dinner  amid  the  ring- 
ing of  Christ’s  church  bells.  Before  the  sitting  of  the 
convention,  on  complaint  of  McCalmont,  the  supreme 
executive  council  ordered  the  attorney  general  to  “ com- 
mence a prosecution  against  Captain  John  Barry.” 
After  a month’s  deliberation,  the  convention  ratified  the 
federal  constitution  on  December  12th.  A month  later 
Colonel  Nixon  bought  the  ship  Asia  on  Jack’s  agree- 
ing to  command  her  on  a voyage  to  China.  We  loaded 
her  with  general  cargo  for  Canton.  A few  days  ere  he 
sailed  Jack  told  me  that  the  sea  would  be  lonesome 
enough  without  me.  “No  more  so  than  the  shore  will 
be  without  you,  Jack,”  I returned ; “ besides,  ye’ll  find 
Buckley,  yer  mate,  a companionable  man.” 

On  his  return,  after  a year’s  absence,  Jack  again  be- 
took himself  to  Strawberry  Hill.  Here  he  had  built  a 
snug  home,  where  Macha  and  I with  the  children  often 
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visited.  It  pleased  us  so  much  seeing  how  delighted  his 
good  wife  and  he  were  with  our  little  ones.  Jack  assured 
me  that  they  were  seldom  without  some  one  or  more 
friends  visiting  them  and  would  thus  delude  me  out  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  increasing  restlessness  as  the  years 
went  on. 

So  when  in  1794  “ The  depredation  of  Algerine  Cor- 
sairs on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  rendered  it 
necessary  that  a naval  force  should  be  provided  for  its 
protection,”  Jack  was  commissioned  senior  captain  of 
the  six  appointed  to  command  the  six  new  frigates  or- 
dered built  by  congress.  He  superintended  the  build- 
ing of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia.  Richard 
Dale,  whom  the  reader  will  remember  we  had  captured 
aboard  the  Edward  in  our  first  fight  and  made  a patriot 
of,  was  fifth  on  the  list  of  captains.  This  put 
such  longing  for  the  sea  in  me  that  I asked  Jack  to  get 
me  commissioned  first  luff  to  sail  with  him;  but  he  bid 
me  not  be  a fool  to  leave  such  profitable  business  and 
endearing  family  as  mine  for  any  such  dangerous  and 
precarious  life. 

When  at  last  the  United  States  was  ready  for  sea, 
it  was  not  to  capture  “ Algerine  Corsairs  ” that  she  put 
to  sea,  but  the  ships  of  our  old  ally,  the  French  Republic. 

President  Adams’  sailing  directions  ran:  “ You  are 

hereby  authorized,  instructed  and  directed  to  subdue, 
seize  and  take  any  armed  French  vessel  or  vessels  sailing 
under  authority  or  pretense  of  authority  from  the 
French  Republic  ...  on  the  high  seas,”  and  so 
forth.  I told  him  that  I was  glad  he  had  advised  me  to 
remain  ashore,  as  ’twould  be  with  but  ill  grace  that  I 
could  fight  against  the  men  who  helped  us  win  our  lib- 
erty. 

“ ’Tis  France’s  own  fault,  Shane,  for  attempting  to 
force  us  into  an  alliance  with  her  in  her  war  with  Eng- 
land.” 
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“ Even  so,  Jack,  ’twould  be  no  more  than  just  pay- 
ment of  our  debt  to  France  for  all  she  did  for  us.  We 
could  never  have  won  our  liberty  without  her  aid.” 
Charley  Thomson  and  Colonel  Nixon  laughed. 

We  were  accompanying  Jack  to  the  landing,  all  of  us, 
a bit  proud  to  see  him  sail  the  first  commodore  of  our 
new  navy,  with  the  old  naval  cockade  given  him  by  Paul 
Jones  in  his  hat.  Macha,  Mrs.  Barry  and  our  children 
rode  down  together,  and  Dorothy,  still  wearing  mourn- 
ing for  Jere,  and  Mrs.  Read  and  little  Jack  were  there 
too,  when  we  reached  the  landing.  The  tide  had  already 
turned  ebb,  so  Jack  was  eager  to  be  off  with  the  brisk 
down  river  breeze.  His  gig  lay  waiting  at  the  steps. 
He  signaled  the  ship,  at  anchor  close  in,  to  make  sail 
and  heave  short,  and  a splendid  show  the  new  frigate 
made  as  sail  upon  sail  towered  aloft  toward  the  bright 
spring  sky. 

Having  bidden  the  rest  of  us  good-by,  Jack  caught 
up  his  little  namesake  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him  ten- 
derly as  he  stepped  aboard  the  gig  and  motioned  his 
cockswain  to  push  off.  We  older  friends  of  his  stood  in 
silent  reflection  and  wonderment  at  what  lay  before  him, 
and  the  children  shouted  and  clapped  their  little  hands 
for  very  joy  of  the  lovely  show  as  the  frigate,  with  ma- 
jestic grace  swung  head  down  the  river  and  sailed  away. 

I had  led  Macha  a brief  space  apart  to  hide  our  signs 
of  weakness,  even  from  Jack’s  wife,  if  we  could. 

“ Poor  Shane,”  bantered  Charley  Thomson,  as  we 
turned  to  go  home,  “ the  old  boyish  longing  for  the  sea 
is  again  upon  him.” 

And  he  was  certainly  right. 


THE  END 
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